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PART III 
N OUR survey of typical German 
| mills of various types and sizes, at- 
tention should be called to the Wur- 


zen Mil & Biscuit Works of F. Krietsch 
(Wurzener Kunstmiihlenwerke und Bis- 
kuitfabriken vorm, F. Krietsch), at Wur- 
zen, near Leipzig, Saxony. This institu- 
tion can look back over a past history 
of several centuries, and has had a most 
interesting development. About the year 
1490, the Town mill was built on the 
Wurzen millstream by Bishop Johann 
von Weissbach, partly for flour and part- 
ly as a cloth fulling mill and saw mill. 
A little later, about 1500, Bishop Johann 
von Saalhausen, who also erected the 
castle in Wurzen, built the New mill. 

The two mills, which, together with the 
dam or weir, had cost the bishops of 


Meissen eleven hundred guilders, were 
leased in 1568 for twelve years to the 
council of the town of Wurzen. At that 
time they had fifteen run of stone. How 
long the municipality operated the mills 
cannot be definitely determined. The 
property came later into the possession 
of the electoral officials, and the plants 
were long operated as “official” mills, un- 
til they were bought in 1701 by Wolff von 
Lindenau, an officer of the electoral gov- 
ernment. In his family the mills re- 
mained until 1752. Heinrich Gottlieb 
von Lindenau sold them for thirty thou- 
sand thalers to Christian Dietrich, and 
thereafter the ownership changed fre- 
quently, 

Until 1848 the mills were to some ex- 
tent otncial institutions. Up to 1869 the 
so-called compulsory milling remained in 
force; in other words, the inhabitants of 
each district were required, under pen- 
alty of confiscation of their grain, to 


have it ground in a specified mill, so that 
a most important special privilege was 


vested in the owners of these mills. The 
Town mill was thus privileged as regards 
the inhabitants of the Wurzen district; it 


had, in addition, a special jurisdiction of 
its own, with its own licensed drinking 
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places, dance hall and bowling alley, and 
thus constituted a sort of village in itself. 

In spite of these advantages, however, 
the possession of the Town and New 
mills does not appear to have been par- 
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before, in his youth, when, as a mere mill- 
er’s apprentice, he had wandered into 
Wurzen, and had rested under the linden 
trees beside the millstream. The New 
mill. likewise came into Krietsch’s hands 
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The Original Mill and the New Plant (1902) of Arthur Weidling in Stendal 


ticularly advantageous or profitable, for 
the frequent changes of ownership were 
conspicuous, and resulted at last in the 
first really profitable development of the 
mills with the modernization of their 
equipment effected by the Krietsch firm. 
The last owners of the Town mill had 
made over their shares in 1847 and 1854 
to Johann Friedrich Krietsch. His de- 
sire to own this mill had originated long 
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in 1871, after a varied career. It had 
been sold by Eckhardt to an operative 
miller, Ranft, and then by him to Anton 
Posselt. Then it was put up at auction, 
bought by Friedrich Schmidt, and finally 
transferred by him to Krietsch. 

At the time of the transfer, the Town 
mill consisted of a building in two sec- 
tions, with the mill for wheat, rye and oil 
on one side of the millstream, and the 





saw mill and cloth fulling mill on the 
other. A single water wheel provided 
the power. Within a few years, how- 
ever, the simple water mill had developed 
into an important industrial plant. The 
Crimean War of 1855, and the Italian 
War of 1859 gave the oil mill plenty of 
activity; the wheat mill soon had to be 
enlarged, and in the following years the 
entire milling industry underwent a com- 
plete technical and industrial transforma- 
tion. 

Steam power, which had made its first 
appearance in the German milling indus- 
try in 1825, was more and more employed 
after the removal of the compulsory 
milling regulations had directed the ac- 
tivity of the mills into new channels. No 
longer confined to a fixed geographical 
limit of activity, but directly concerned 
with an enlargement of their respective 
fields, the mills found it necessary to 
make themselves as independent as pos- 
sible of local conditions as soon as the 
improvement in means of communication 
made it possible for them to secure grain 
from other regions, and to ship their 
products to distant points. The toll mills 
became merchant mills; those using wind 
or water for power adopted steam. 

The chief impulse for the former de- 
velopment was the desire to make the 
mills less dependent and to increase their 
output; for the latter it was the neces- 
sity for making the plants independent 
of local and weather conditions, and of 
employing grain receipts to better ad- 
vantage. Simultaneously, technical im- 
provements in flour mill equipment 
brought about an advance in milling 
processes and a far greater variety in 
milling. 

Under the management of Johann 
Friedrich Krietsch the Town mill was 
transformed from a toll to a merchant 
mill, and the water wheel developed into 
turbines and steam engines. The active 
owner, who never ignored any new de- 
velopment in the industry, was constant- 
ly striving to keep his enterprise both 












































Grinding Floor of the Krietsch Wheat Flour Mill at Wurzen 
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Plant of the Miihle Riiningen Company 


technically and industrially abreast of 
the rapidly progressing times, and in 
this he was ably assisted by his eldest son, 
Fritz, an efficient milling engineer, and 
after the war of 1870-71 also by his sec- 
ond son, Ernst. Thus, in place of the oil 
mill, a grist mill and pea grinding plant 
were established, the machinery through- 
out was improved, and in 1869 was start- 
ed the bread bakery, which has developed 
into the biscuit factory of today. 

With this enlargement of its activities 
the Krietsch firm early acquired a repu- 
tation throughout Saxony. The name of 
Krietsch stood everywhere for quality in 
mill products, and the Krietsch bread, 
which was delivered in the company’s 
own wagons, found favor and recognition 
everywhere except among the master 
bakers, who saw in the Krietsch bread 
factory a most unwelcome form of com- 
petition. 

The entrance into the firm of the sec- 
ond son of Johann Friedrich Krietsch 
was the cause of the establishment. of 
the biscuit factory. Ernst Krietsch had 
gone to England early in the seventies, 
and after his return in 1875, with English 
workmen, he set up the first biscuit oven 
in the Wurzen mill, which was soon fol- 
lowed by the first bread baking machin- 
ery. Along with biscuits were manufac- 
tured gingerbread and honey cakes, 
zwieback and, later, pastry and dog bis- 
cuit. This enterprise developed so suc- 
cessfully that in 1883 the firm decided to 
abandon the production of bread in order 
to make room for the necessary additions 
to the biscuit factory. Incidentally, the 
bread production threatened to become 
a serious menace to the milling activity, 
as the master bakers, annoyed at the 
competition provided by the firm, were 
taking their business to other mills, of 
which there was no lack in this period 
of new industrial development. 


These circumstances provided oppor- 
tunity for a financial reorganization of 
the whole enterprise, and the basis of the 
concern was fundamentally changed 
early in the eighties. The alteration of 
the wheat mill, resulting from the dis- 
placement of stone by roller milling, had 
involved heavy expenses in 1880-82, and 
furthermore the reconstruction of the 
turbine equipment, mechanical improve- 
ments and a new system of regulating 
the flow of the millstream had all be- 
come necessary. Finally, the death of 
the founder of the firm deprived it of 
his financial support, with the result that 
the sons of Johann Friedrich Krietsch 
saw themselves facing the necessity of 
bringing in new financial strength if the 
undertaking was to remain in any condi- 
tion to meet competition and go on pay- 
ing dividends. Altered business condi- 
tions generally demanded an organiza- 
tion for the concern materially different 
from that which had hitherto been main- 
tained, with its relatively smaller capital 
requirements, and so the owners decided 
to convert it into a joint stock company, 


which was done on May 1, 1886, with the 
name as it now stands. 

Of the two sons of the founder of the 
original firm, Fritz Krietsch took charge 
of the technical and operating end of 
the business, while Ernst Krietsch man- 
aged the merchandising. In 1887, how- 
ever, the business management of the 
bakery department, which had meanwhile 
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Mill and Warehouses at Riiningen 


ment completed; a new millet grinding 
plant was erected, new boilers and power 
units were added, the grist mill was re- 
constructed, a warehouse was built near 
the railway station, and the power plant 
was improved through the addition of 
turbines. Enlargement of the biscuit 
factory followed. 

The unfortunate condition of flour 
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Crefeld-tinn 


The Gottschalk Mills at Crefeld-Linn and (Smaller Picture) at Neuss 


developed considerably, was turned over 
to Robert Erdmann as director. 

The first years brought the new cor- 
poration a much increased activity, but 
also the necessity for making further 
and extensive changes in the plant. The 
New mill was destroyed by fire in the 
summer of 1887; it was never rebuilt, 


and remains now only as a historic ruin. 
In consequence, the Town mill was great- 
ly enlarged, and its mechanical equip- 


milling in general, however, which con- 
tinued until very recently, hindered the 
development of the concern in spite of 
every effort of its managers. The com- 
pany went through hard times, marked 
by the decline in its stock to only forty 
per cent of par value, and year after 


year the undertaking was able to get. 


through with great difficulty, and only 
because of the success of the bakery de- 
partment, while the milling branch oper- 


ated at a loss. The resignation of 
Friedrich Krietsch as director, caused by 


his advanced age, which no longer per- 
mitted him to carry the burden of the 
business, and his death shortly there- 
after, in 1901, placed the whole load on 
the shoulders of Ernst Krietsch, whose 


unflagging efforts were finally rewarded 
with success, 

Through the purchase of the Schiinert 
mill in Wurzen, in 1902, the company was 
able to dispose of a dangerous competi- 
tor, and to enlarge its field of activities 
materially. The profits increased, per- 
mitting one after another the desired me- 
chanical improvements in the plant, and 
the concern gradually won back the con- 
fidence of the banks, so that in 1910 the 
stock rose above par. Unfortunately, 
Ernst Krietsch did not live to see this 
successful outcome of his efforts, for he 
followed his brother in 1909. Director 
Erdmann, who had retired from his long 
career of business activity on the day of 
the celebration of the company’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary, May 1, 1911, died on 
May 5, only a few days after this event. 

The last years were the decisive ones 
for this undertaking; they established 
firmly the future of a business which had 
been brought up from the smallest of be- 
ginnings by decades of hard work, and 
likewise brought with them a complete 
reconstruction of the original plant. Out 
of the old Town and New mills of Wur- 
zen they made a modern big industrial 
concern, which, in addition to wheat and 
rye milling, specializes in grits, pea and 
millet products, the grinding of barley 


(Continued on page 580.) 





General View of the Krietsch Mills and Biscuit Factory at Wurzen 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘Sim 
White was settin’ out here waitin’ 

for his grain ticket an’ cussin’ about 

wheat bein’ so low, when along come 

Bull Head Brown from down by 

Bithe tail race where he'd been fishin’. 
I could hear ’em layin’ out the 

: guv ment, Bull Head raisin’ hell 

Ni ad because bread cost so dang much 

i Nearryin’ on an’ sayin’ Bull was jes’ 

ae eaht : an’ wheat’d ought to be sellin’ for four dollars. 

They finally got right friendly agreein’ that ef we had a guv’- 

ment that was a guv’ment wheat'd be sellin’ for five dol- 

lars a bushel an’ ef anybody asked more’n a nickel for a loaf 
of bread the revenuers would turn out an’ run him down.” 











CANADIAN COMPETITION 

For a great many years, in fact ever 
since there was any milling industry in 
the United States worth speaking of, it 
has been the proud boast of the American 
miller that all he asked was a fair field 
and no favor. He held, and the conten- 
tion was true, that unless unfairly dis- 
criminated against, he could successfully 
compete with any miller on earth. 

The great industry which now exists 
was built up, not by virtue of a protec- 
tive tariff, but by sheer merit. Foreign 
fields, not closed by prohibitive duties, 
have been invaded, and American flour 
has met in competition the domestic prod- 
uct and has invariably held its own 
against it. In every country where im- 
ports of flour were free, and in many 
where the duty was considerable, the su- 
perior quality of flour from the United 
States has gained it a market. 

A trade with such a record should not 
fear honest competition, nor should it 
seek protection as if it were an infant in- 
struggling for existence. Such 
artificial and inflated support as an in- 
dustry obtains through a protective tariff 


dustry 


is a cowardly admission that it is in- 
unsound and dares not face a 
with competitors in the open 


herently 


struggle 


field. It is a sign of weakness and in- 
efliciency, and when American. milling 
goes to Washington whining and beg- 


ging for protection, which for its own 
sake and its own future as a selfrespect- 
ing, independent, selfreliant industry it 
should never do, however great the temp- 
tation, its enemies may well believe that it 
has entered upon the period of its de- 
cadence, 

In 1913, when the tariff was being re- 
vised cownward, in accordance with the 
programme of the Democratic party, 
newly elected to power, it became clear 
that the bill to be introduced into Con- 
gress would remove the duties on bread- 
stuffs. The public demand for a “free 
market basket” had become overwhelm- 
ing, and on the strength of it the Demo- 
crats had been signally successful and 
were thus in a position to carry out their 
pre-election promises. 

Realizing the tremendous opposition 
which any move to reduce the tariff would 
meet from the interests affected, the 
Ways and Means committee of the House 





prepared the so-called Underwood bill 
with but little consideration for the opin- 
ions of outsiders. The hearings given to 
those vitally concerned were very brief 
and superficial, and it was apparent that 
the act, certain to pass in the House, was 
to be a cut and dried outcome of the 
committee’s secret conclusions. 

Especially perfunctory were the hear- 
ings on wheat and flour. Two persons 
appeared; one, a portrait painter and 
amateur farmer, who testified on wheat, 
the other, the secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, who presented sta- 
tistics of the flour trade, expressed the 
view that it would be well not to disturb 
the existing duty, answered the questions 
asked of him and retired. 

As a result, the millers of the United 
States were suddenly called upon to face 
an emergency so serious as to threaten 
the existence of their industry. When 
the Underwood bill was offered in the 
House, absolutely pledged to its passage, 
it was discovered that it provided a duty 
of ten cents a bushel.on wheat and placed 
on the free list bran, wheat screenings 
and flour, provided, in the case of flour, 
that it be subject to a duty of ten per- 
centum ad valorem when imported from 
a country which imposed a duty on flour 
imported from the United States. 

This meant that upon all imported 
wheat there would be a duty of ten cents 
a bushel, that any country in the world 
could ship bran and screenings into the 
United States free of duty, and that any 
country which chose to remove its duty 
on flour alone could ship its flour free 
into the United States. Thus the Ameri- 
can miller would be obliged to pay a 
tax of ten cents a bushel on his imported 
wheat, or, what amounted to the same 
thing, ten cents a bushel more for his 
wheat by reason of the tariff, while his 
foreign competitor could ship his by-prod- 
ucts into American ports absolutely free, 
and by taking off the duty on flour (by 
which, owing to his dutiable wheat, the 
American miller could not profit) he 
could likewise have his flour admitted 
free. 

It will readily be seen that such legis- 
lation meant but one thing: the speedy 
elimination of the American miller. In 
this very grave emergen¢y,a meeting of 
the members of the. Millers’ National 


Federation was held in Chicago on April 
11, 1913. It was both large and represen- 
tative, and the issue was thoroughly and 
earnestly discussed. A tariff committee 
was appointed, and the result of its ef- 
forts was the amendment of the act as 
affecting wheat and flour, as it was final- 
ly passed and became a law, giving wheat, 
flour and by-products the same treatment. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
review the work of this committee, nor to 
discuss in detail the provisions of the 
Underwood bill, but here to recall the 
resolution passed, unanimously, by the 
Chicago meeting, which may certainly be 
accepted as the permanent expression of 
the opinion of the American milling in- 
dustry as a whole concerning duties on 
wheat and flour, since that meeting was 
certainly representative, and assuredly 
the emergency was so great as to bring 
out its most earnest and sincere convic- 
tions on the subject. 

This resolution, the basis of a success- 
ful appeal to Congress, unanimously 
agreed to as the only possible stand 
which the American milling industry 
could take, was as follows: 

Resotveo: That the millers of the 
United States ask for no tariff protec- 
tion whatever, but they do claim their 
right to fair play. They, therefore, urge 
that, if a tariff be placed on wheat, an 
equalizing tariff be placed on the prod- 
ucts of wheat and that, if the products 
of wheat be admitted free, wheat be ad- 
mitted free. 

On no other basis whatever could the 
millers of America have secured an 
amendment to the Underwood bill as it 
passed the House in 1913, and upon no 
other basis whatever can the American 
milling industry today successfully em- 
bark upon a propaganda to affect the 
existing tariff law. This is the only fair, 
logical and selfrespecting position the in- 
dustry can take. 

Great international events so quickly 
followed upon the passage of the Under- 
wood bill, the World War with its stir- 
ring tragedies came so soon thereafter, 
that the recollection of what confronted 
the American milling trade in April, 
1913, is dimmed and almost forgotten, 
but it is well to recall this resolution and 
the victory which it brought, since there 
are evidently those in the industry who 
are dreaming of some kind of protection 
on American flour which can be accom- 
without similar protection on 
American wheat, or of protection on 
both American wheat and flour which, 
through a Republican administration, can 
be brought about without provoking such 
a protest from the mass of consumers 
as will overwhelm the party responsible 
for it. 

In the opinion of The Northwestern 
Miller such dreaming is futile. The 
American consumer will be served. The 
“free market basket” is as much an issue 
today as it was in 1912; it is even more 
vital to a people so obviously determined 
to reduce the cost of living as are now 
the mass of Americans. A tariff on flour, 
or on wheat and flour, means necessarily 
a higher price for these commodities, and 
in consequence a higher price for bread. 
The American consumer will not stand it, 
and the party which has the temerity 
seriously to propose such a measure is 
foredoomed to be speedily overthrown; 
this is absolutely certain. 

Under present conditions, Canada is 
the only country in a position to sell 
wheat and flour in American markets 
free of duty. She has done so to a con- 
siderable extent, and it cannot be denied 


plished 
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that, to this extent, the American bread 
eater has benefited, It is true that, in some 
instances, the competition of Canadian 
flour, seeking new markets, has been of a 
nature such as to harass the American 
millers, already suffering from lack of 
export trade and an abnormally dull sea- 
son. Some Canadian flour has been 
“dumped” at prices far below those it is 
necessary for the American miller to get 
in order to exist. 

This phenomenon is, however, of no 
very serious or permanent character. It 
is the natural and temporary effect of the 
invasion of new trade forces which neces- 
sarily must initiate their appearance by a 
considerable sacrifice of values. The Ca- 
nadian miller, despite his advantages, 
cannot long continue to sell his flour at 
a loss, If the invasion be borne with 
equanimity it will soon be assimilated; 
prices will be gradually equalized and 
the American consumer, as well as the 
American miller, will, in the long run, be 
the gainer by the widening of markets 
both in wheat and flour. 

If it becomes a chronic harassment to 
American millers, the Canadian competi- 
tion can be best and most manfully met, 
not by running to Congress, sniveling and 
whining for a tariff, or an embargo, or a 
law against “dumping,” but by resolutely 
retaliating. American flour can invade 
Canada, and can be “dumped” in some 
of its great consuming centers as readily 
as Canadian flour can be disposed of at 
cut prices in American markets. 

A trade war is not a desirable thing, 
but it is far healthier than to live behind 
a tariff wall and be fattened by protec- 
tion given at the expense of the consumer. 
American millers, if they feel themselves 
aggrieved, as some of them evidently do, 
at their Canadian competitors, should 
carry the war into Africa and fight it out 
on a fair and square basis. To run to 
Washington for help at the first touch of 
competition is hardly in keeping with the 
traditions of the American milling in- 
dustry. 

If Canadian flour is to be shut out by 
a tariff, it is perfectly certain that Ca- 
nadian wheat will be debarred in the 
same way. No sane miller can imagine 
that Congress will protect the manufac- 
tured product and fail in similar protec- 
tion of the raw material, not while the 
American farmer continues to exist and 
have a vote. 

Does the American miller desire to 
shorten his supply of wheat by forbid- 
ding the free entry of Canadian grain? 
Not unless he is singularly short-sighted 
to his own best interests, certainly not 
this year, when the surplus of the Ameri- 
can wheat crop has already been rushed 
out of the country at discriminating 
ocean rates to benefit the foreign miller. 
The Canadian crop may be the very 
refuge and salvation of the American 
miller toward the end of this crop year. 
It makes no difference whether the indi- 
vidual miller is in position to obtain and 
grind Canadian wheat himself or not. 
Every bushel of it imported by his com- 
petitor relieves to that extent the pres- 
sure on the supply accessible to him. 

The way to meet Canadian competition 
is not by tariff tinkering and an appeal 
to Cesar, which may very well prove a 
disastrous boomerang, as it usually is, 
but by playing the game and playing up. 
Not in fear and trembling, doubtful of 
the outcome, but manfully, courageously 
and intelligently on a commercial basis, 
with a fair field and no favor, least of 
all the dangerous and demoralizing gift 
of a protective tariff. 





THE LATE BENJAMIN S, BULL 

The Northwestern Miller deeply re- 
grets to announce the death of Benjamin 
Seth Bull, treasurer of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company and originator of the 
famous advertising phrase “Eventually, 
why not now?” which occurred on No- 
vember 1, at the early age of fifty-one. 

Born in Minneapolis, the son of one of 
its pioneer millers, Mr. Bull came natu- 
rally into his milling experience, although 
it was preceded by a term during which 
he was employed in banking. This com- 
bination in business training admirably 
fitted him for the important part he was 
to play in the development of a remark- 
able advertising career, which was thor- 
oughly successful, largely because of his 
originality, but also on account of the 
discriminating sense of values in adver- 
tising mediums which he always exer- 
cised. 

It may truly be said that the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company was the first mill- 
ing concern in the world to advertise 
flour nationally on a broad and extensive 
seale. Flour being a staple article, it 
was generally accepted by millers as true 
that it could not be advertised profitably 
except for local business or in trade pub- 
lications. Mr. Bull believed otherwise, 
and with a very large appropriation at 
his command, he boldly backed his belief 
by placing full page advertisements in 
the prominent magazines and other pub- 
lications throughout the country, sup- 
plementing this with billboard and other 
displays, and experimenting sagaciously 
in such forms of publicity as appealed to 
him to be inherently sound. 

Conscientious, with a keen sense of his 
personal responsibility, Mr, Bull was not 
content to spend his great appropria- 
tions in indiscriminate publicity cam- 
paigns. Differing from almost every 
other national advertiser, he placed the 
business of his company in publications 
of known quality and standing. He 
studied these periodicals carefully, and 
regularly read them himself to judge of 
their character. Circulation alone made 
no appeal to him; he fully recognized the 
value of quality and reputation, and none 
of the large sums under his control went 
to support mediums of doubtful or dan- 
gerous influence. 

Distinctive in his methods, he was par- 
ticularly careful as to the designs em- 
ployed to influence public favor, using 
those which were both pictorially attrac- 
tive and of a dignity consistent with the 
standing of his company and the reputa- 
tion of its output. 

Although the expression “Eventually, 
why not now?” has grown so familiar 
as to have become almost a proverb, and 
seems to be as old as its present common 
use would indicate, it is, in fact, of but 
comparatively recent origin. It is prob- 
able that it was used as early in The 
Northwestern Miller as in any other pub- 
lication, and the record shows that it was 
first employed in these pages in Novem- 
ber, 1911. Long before that the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company had made a repu- 
tation as a national advertiser, but the 
phrase which Mr. Bull originated soon 
became the company’s trademark, and 
stamped its advertising with an individu- 
ality which greatly increased its effec- 
tiveness. 

Besides his remarkable success as ae 
national advertiser, Mr. Bull demonstrat- 
ed high ability in the transaction of all 
the duties connected with his important 
and responsible office. Very modest and 


unassuming, he never sought personal 
prominence, but his kindly and sympa- 
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thetic nature made him exceedingly 
popular with all who knew him. He was 
a splendid citizen, and in all the relations 
of private life maintained an unsullied 
reputation. As president of the Minne- 
apolis Club, and for many years the 
chairman of one of its most important 
committees, he exercised a dominating 
influence in its affairs. It is deeply to 
be regretted that he should have passed 
from the scene of his useful and helpful 
activities at such an early age, and his 
loss will be a very great one, not only to 
the Washburn-Crosby Company and his 
wide circle of personal friends and ac- 
quaintances, but to the milling industry 
in which he was a conspicuous example 
of an upright, progressive and highly in- 
telligent personality. 


COMFORT IN DULL DAYS 

It is rather extraordinary to observe 
how a few weeks of dull business will 
cause many millers to lose sight of the 
elementary fact that a hundred million 
people are bound in the course of a 
year to consume approximately a hun- 
dred million barrels of flour. They can 
be counted on to do this, whether times 
are prosperous or the reverse; in pros- 
perity they buy bread without stint along 
with their other food, while the pinch of 
enforced economy makes them increase 
the amount of bread they eat relative 
to other things, and thus easily offsets 
any reduction resulting from _ other 
causes. 

The milling of flour is for this reason 
probably the most securely established 
trade in the world. There is not, and 
there never has been, any real substitute 
for wheat bread, which today, in spite 
of the abortive efforts of cranks to dis- 
parage it, is more solidly fixed in its posi- 
tion than ever. Nor is there any way in 
which the world can get its daily bread 
except through the instrumentality of 
the miller. 

It is true that imports of flour may 
to some extent affect the demand for the 
product of United States mills, but Can- 
ada is the only country in the world 
which has sufficient wheat supplies and 
miliing capacity, and enjoys a sufficiently 
advantageous geographical position, to 
ship any large amount of flour into the 
United States. Conditions in Canada are 
and always will be so nearly identical 
with those south of the boundary, par- 
ticularly in the matter of labor costs, 
that the danger from Canadian competi- 
tion in the matter of flour is never likely 
to prove anything more than can suc- 
cessfully be offset by purchases of Cana- 
dian wheat. 

Just at present the export situation 
looks none too promising, but the remedy 
lies almost entirely in America’s own 
hands. The dozens of countries, large 
and small, which annually buy wheat or 
flour in the United States cannot possibly 
secure adequate supplies elsewhere, and 
it is for this country to say whether it 
will sell them wheat or flour. Already 
there are clear signs of an awakening to 
the necessity for promoting sales of 
manufactured products in place of raw 
materials. 

The remarkable inactivity in flour 
buying since the first of last June is 
attributable to various causes, but not 
at all to any real reduction in the de- 
mand. People are eating just as much 
bread as ever, and they will go on doing 
so, no matter who is elected president or 
what happens to the League of Nations. 
Practically all of the flour consumed in 
the United States, and some twenty mil- 
lion barrels shipped abroad each year, 


will be ground in the country’s flour 
mills, and nearly every barrel of it should 
represent a reasonable profit to the 
miller. 

Those who are inclined to take fright 
at the smallest cloud appearing on the 
horizon would do well to consider some 
of these things, and to be properly thank- 
ful that they are not engaged in an in- 
dustry which may feel the sudden pinch 
of hard times. 

Such a period of trade dullness as has 
existed during the past five months is no 
time for being depressed or discouraged; 
rather it is a time for increased effort 
in preparation for the renewal of activ- 
ity that is bound to come. Year after 
year has seen the same phenomenon of 
the pendulum swinging between too 
heavy and too light buying, but as long 
as people eat bread, a swing one way 
will ultimately be compensated for by 
an equal movement in the other direc- 
tion. 


THE DEMAND FOR AMERICAN FLOUR 

The recent action of the United States 
Shipping Board in reversing its decision 
regarding ocean rates on wheat and flour 
represents a gain for the American mill- 
ing industry, but by no means a com- 
plete victory. The hardest and most im- 
portant work of the newly created Emer- 
gency Defense Committee is still to be 
done, and if the industry should relapse 
into indifference, and thereby deprive 
the committee of support, the change in 
the ocean freight rate basis would prob- 
ably prove to be of relatively small value 
in the promotion of the export flour 
trade. 

What is now chiefly necessary is to 
unite the efforts of all those on both 
sides of the Atlantic who are interested 
in promoting the shipment of American 
flour abroad, in order that-they may ef- 
fectively oppose the limited but very 
powerful groups which favor the expor- 
tation of the raw material. These latter 
groups include, first of all, the European 
flour millers, who naturally want to re- 
duce to a minimum the competition re- 
sulting from large importations of Ameri- 
can flour. Allied with them are the 
European farming interests, who see 
more plentiful and consequently cheaper 
supplies of feedingstuffs as a result of 
extended wheat imports, and also the 
speculative elements in and out of gov- 
ernment circles, who would much rather 
gamble in wheat than deal in an essen- 
tially nonspeculative commodity such as 
flour. 

On the other side, as potential allies for 
the United States millers, belongs practi- 
cally the entire body of American people. 
As consumers of flour, it is manifestly to 
their interest to have domestic flour prices 
kept as low as possible, which is the nat- 
ural result of increased flour exports, 
whereas heavy exportations of wheat 
tend in just the opposite direction. As 
consumers of dairy products and meats, 
they are much concerned in the supply 
and price of feedingstuffs. They are 
likewise interested in whatever will pro- 
vide an increased amount of useful and 
profitable employment for American 
labor. 

The great difficulty in enlisting this 
vast weight of public opinion on the side 
of the millers lies in the lack of general 
information on the subject. Very few 
people outside of the trade have the 
slightest conception of what increased 
flour exports actually mean to them in 
dollars and cents. The potential support 
is there, but it needs vigorous stimula- 
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tion through the right kind of education, 
and this suggests one very important 
field of work which lies before the new 
committee. 

In Europe, as in America, the millers 
of the United States have as possible 
allies the great mass of the people. There 
is scarcely a nation in Europe in which 
the people are not heartily sick of in- 
ferior flour and bread. It is all very 
well for the European millers to claim 
that they can produce as good flour «s 
that made in the United States and Can- 
ada, but the fact remains that they have 
never done so. 

The war brought more American flour 
into Europe than ever before, and the 
people everywhere know and want it. 
The bakers, in particular, feel the need 
for strong American flours, especially 
those milled from hard wheats. The ce- 
mand is general, but at present it is 
scattered, and more or less inaudible in 
the high places whence the control of im- 
ports is still directed. It is manifestly 
useless for America to try to export 
flour instead of wheat unless an aile- 
quate market on the other side can be 
created and maintained. The flour im- 
porters of Europe are in an excellent 
position to give public expression to this 
popular demand for American flour, and 
the millers’ committee can be of special 
Service in co-operating with these loyal 
friends of the American milling indus- 
try, who have remained faithful through 
all the difficulties and trials of the war 
years, and on whom the future of the 
export flour trade now so largely de- 
pends, 

The existing situation, though exceed- 
ingly serious, is by no means without its 
encouraging side. It is true that flour 
exports for September, the last month 
for which official figures are obtainable, 
amounted to only 938,350 barrels, or con- 
siderably less than half the monthly avy- 
erage for the year 1919. Shipments in 
October can only be estimated, but the 
figure appears to be somewhere between 
975,000 and 1,000,000 barrels. Even so, 
the year’s record is disheartening only 
when compared with the exceptional fig- 
ures for 1919 and 1918, In the nine 
months from January 1 to September 30, 
the United States has this year shipped 
abroad more flour than in any full calen- 
dar year since 1903, with the exception 
of the two years just mentioned. The 
monthly average of flour exports for the 
twenty years from 1898 to 1917 was 
1,188,000 barrels; for the nine months of 
1920 it was 1,799,411. In 1918 and 1919, 
however, the average rose to 2,006,500 
barrels a month, and it is this figure 
which should be accepted as the present 
normal, It was, indeed, comfortably 
maintained through the first seven months 
of this year, during which the flour ex- 
ports averaged 2,021,385 barrels monthly; 
the whole decline has consequently taken 
place within the past three months. 

That flour exports should until recent- 
ly have been so well maintained, in the 
face of organized and powerful opposi- 
tion abroad and a stolidly indifferent of- 
ficial policy at home, is a convincing 
proof of the strength of the foreign de- 
mand for American flour. The markets 
have by no means been destroyed in the 
space of three months, but they have een 
seriously threatened, and prompt action 
is beyond question necessary to safeguard 
them. In. doing this the work of the 
emergency committee has only just be- 
gun, and it needs back of it the enthusi- 
astic, intelligent and unhesitating ‘up- 
port of the whole industry. 
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The week just past has been dull 
enough in the flour trade, but not quite as 
lifeless as the ones preceding it. The 
wheat market has, for once, gone through 
six or eight consecutive days with no very 
sharp fluctuations, December ruling at $2 
@2.04, with No. 2 grades of cash wheat 
at terminals only 4@5c over the option. 
This steadiness has brought flour prices 
more in line, at a general decline for pat- 
ents of 20@35c per bbl from a week ago, 
and has given buyers a trifle more con- 
fidence. 

One result of the decline is that spring 
wheat flours in many markets are now 
underselling their Canadian competitors, 
the natural assumption being that the ex- 
charge differential has been largely over- 
come by the use of Canadian wheat. 
There is little difference in most markets 
between spring and hard and soft win- 


ter patents in the matter of price. Pat- 
ents and clears alike are at the lowest 
levels in over a year. 


The market for millfeed seems to be 
imp ving, but prices of late have, if 
anything, declined. Standard middlings 
(brown shorts) are still selling at $1@2 
discount under bran, as they have done 
for the past two or three weeks. 

The course of prices for —_ patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 


ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Wer. 2 .cuscoes $11.45 $11.00 $10.85 
We i sistvae ee 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Went. 2 csaseian 12.90 12.45 12.10 
Aug 13.55 12.80 12.60 
fy 1 ssswnenen 14.30 13.40 13.35 
HOO 1 isvcsacins 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15* ....00. 16.2 15.05 13.85 
Way 1 .sawaeens 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 2 .<veccee 14.30 13.30 12.35 
March 1 ....6.. 13.70 12.80 12.25 
9b. 1 .ccteeees 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Jeo. 2 «ceasnnes 15.35 14.35 12.45 


endar year high point. 
The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
ee eee $9.00 $8.85 $9.10 
Cen. 1 .idtssawes 10.30 10.00 10.05 
Bt. 1 csvasée’s 10.35 10.25 9.65 
ROG. 1 covecesee 11.30 10.85 9.80 
See 1 cscsciave 11.25 10.85 10.50 
wee BS ccaseds 11.55 11.15 10.80 
wee & asvake vets 11.05 10.95 10.70 
Sree 10.35 10.55 10.35 
Gen 2 vecdbone 9.80 10.35 9.95 
Maroh 2 cccives 9.45 9.65 9.50 
POR, 1 ccccscece 9.60 9.85 9.45 
SOM, FS vcecccses 10.10 10.50 9.65 
*Calendar year high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 30 
was 835.95 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 


and with the following first-of-the- 
month quotations: 

it $40.00 April 1........ $54.40 
Sept. 1 ..sscee 47.10 _e BD cceces 47.65 
. see 49.00 Feb, 1 ........ 47.30 
OU 1 occckpes 56.05 Jan. i sii aes 47.25 
June 1 ......e. 2S Bere 43.00 
Wy 1 .cstnews 67.75 Nov. 1 ........ 42.05 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Nortiwest, the hard winter wheat mills 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the oo winter wheat mills of the Ohio 


vall Hard Soft 
Week ended— fn’ wed winter winter 
Oct, BO wcccceee 59 40 
Oct. Be tis akie ss HH 59 41 
October average. 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 69 35 
April average ... 34 46 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 3.) 
NasHvitte.—Flour sales show some 
improvement. Business continues quiet. 
Millfeed in fair demand. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour business very quiet. 
Trade not interested in present prices, 
and confident market will work lower. 
Feed dull and slightly lower. 

Puivapetpu1a.—F lour quiet but steady. 
Large bakers generally well stocked for 
current needs, and showing little dispo- 
sition to trade. Millfeed steadily held, 
but trade slow. 

Bostron.—Demand for all grades of 
flour quiet, with general tone of market 
easier. Millfeed in better demand, with 
wheat feeds held steady, but other feeds 
lower. Corn and oats products quiet but 
steady. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour trade has come to an 
absolute standstill. Firmer market has 
failed to interest buyers, and no resump- 
tion in business activities is anticipated 
until after election. Millfeed market 
also stagnant. 

BattimoreE.—No market today. Flour 
nominally unchanged from Saturday, al- 
though Canadian short patent of highest 
quality is offered at $10.95, jutes, with- 
out takers. Trade more interested in 
election than anything else just now. 
Feed steady and slow. 

Kansas Crry.—The milling situation 
continues very dull, despite last week’s 
strong wheat market. Buyers not inter- 
ested in any purchases further than to 
fill immediate requirements. No im- 
provement in demand for clears and low 
grades. Millfeed unchanged. 

Cuicaco. — Flour market continues 
rather dull, with prices fairly steady. 
Most spring wheat mills are quoting 
short and standard patents and straight 
grades nominally 40@60c under equal 
grades from the Southwest. No mention 
of Canadian flour. Local mills grinding 
on more or less Canadian wheat, with 
capacity about 8 per cent. 





CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

Evansvitte, Inp., Nov. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—A movement was started 
here at a meeting of the Vanderburg 
County Farm Improvement Association 
that will have country-wide significance, 
if the promoters of the scheme carry out 
their avowed intention. It is proposed to 
organize the six counties of the first dis- 
trict of Indiana into a co-operative mar- 
keting association, and to push the move- 
ment into the adjacent counties of Ken- 
tucky and Illinois. It was announced 
that 50 per cent of the wheat crop is still 


in farmers’ hands in Indiana. There were 
184,130,000 bus of winter wheat harvested 
in Indiana this year, an increase of near- 
ly 10,000,000 bus over last Pg 

. W. Ross. 





British manufacturers predict that the 
United States will be unable to retain as 
large a share of the foreign business ac- 
quired during the war as has been ex- 
pected, according to a report received by 
the Department of Commerce from gov- 
ernment commercial agents abroad, 
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The following tab! table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


” 
. 





ov.1 Nov. 2 


Oct. 30 Oct. 23 1919 1918 








Minneapolis . -835,045 337,220 454,390 345,375 
Be; POUR vicceces 15,235 7,480 17,410 2,650 
Duluth-Superior 20,395 22,945 22,695 22,830 
Milwaukee ..... 11,775 1,700 16,400 11,500 

eee 382,450 369,345 510,895 382,350 
Outside mills*..163,230 ...... 190,005 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.545,680 ...... 700,900 ...... 
BE. EGG cccsec 27,400 32,000 32,400 29,600 
Bt, TOG cece 41,700 38,000 59,500 44,200 
Buffalo ........ 136,440 146,655 155,955 86,550 
Rochester ..... 10,400 10,200 13,200 8,100 
CMeCOMO cecscce 22,250 20,000 23,500 21,250 
Kansas City.... 66,300 65,000 84,500 60,800 
Kansas City!...266,070 160,195 396,070 246,855 
eee 9,465 9,830 21,480 ...... 
Toledo ....cee% 21,900 23,300 30,700 40,900 
Toledof ....... 64,770 62,175 50,130 77,700 
Indianapolis ... 6,455 8,590 9,810 7,215 
Nashville** .... 78,525 96,645 150,565 104,000 
Portland, Oreg.. 29,015 37,525 41,455 24,095 
er 3,595 20,615 44,680 30,775 
ys ee 18,250 16,275 47,955 15,430 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 1 Nov. 2 


Oct. 30 Oct. 23 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 61 61 83 66 
Be, WOME wscisocves 65 32 74 25 
Duluth-Superior .. 55 62 61 64 
Outside mills* .... 53 41 61 62 
Average spring... 58 52 73 55 
Milwaukee ........ 49 7 68 64 
GE, ROU ccccveess 54 63 64 59 
St. Louist ........ 54 49 77 57 
POUEED vc cicvcsece 82 88 94 52 
Rochester ........ 56 55 71 43 
GHOGMRS. cccccscese 83 68 90 75 
Kansas City ...... 63 62 90 74 
Kansas Cityf ..... 58 58 89 62 
QORRBRR Seccccsceee 39 39 89 
BOSS cicicccccre 46 49 64 85 
BOOGOE sssvsccces 40 41 64 7 
Indianapolis ...... 28 38 43 82 
Nashville** .... 42 47 77 54 
Portland, Ore gon. 60 78 97 59 
WORRTIO ceccicsecece 45 39 84 65 
BACOMR .cevssccec 32 29 84 27 
DOCK sccvcscses 53 50 76 60 
Flour output for week ending Oct, 30 at 


all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending Oct. 23. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


out- 


in- 


in- 





The export of wheat from Morocco 
has been suspended, while the export of 
barley has been limited to 111,000 bus 
from July 1, 1920, with the possibility of 
a further export allowance of 111,000 bus 
if such surplus should be available. 
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Mintwavxee, W1s., Nov. 1.—Feed prices 
held fairly steady the past week, with 
demand rather light. Bran showed some 
improvement, but middlings were slow of 
sale. The cold weather has not as yet 
affected prices. Mills generally are run- 
ning only part time, and there is no pres- 
sure to sell, The trade has been holding 
off, so offerings appear ample to meet 
all requirements. December feed in fair- 
ly good demand, and a premium of $1 ton 
is asked. Most jobbers have consider- 
able coming for November-December de- 
livery, and are not buyi ing much. Large 
shippers are waiting for signs of buying 
from the trade before making further 
purchases. There is a little improvement 
in demand for flour middlings and red 
dog, and prices have advanced slightly 
this week. 

Northwestern markets lower, especial- 
ly on heavy feeds. Mills are well sold 
ahead and are holding prices firm, but 
shippers are offering freely at $1@1.50 
under mills’ quotations. Western de- 
mand has not improved, but buying will 
probably soon be fairly liberal, as stocks 
in feeders’ hands are very small. There 
was only a light inquiry from the East, 
as stocks there are liberal. Jobbers have 
been offering feed to the trade freely, 
with little result. 

Business in the central states is very 
quiet, most large buyers being out of 
the market. Stocks in all localities are 
ample. Near-by mills are supplying the 
trade with feed for immediate use, and 
most of the buying was done in mixed 
cars. Jobbers anxious to dispose of their 
stocks have discounted the market lib- 
erally in order to move track stuff. No 
demand for oat feed. The sharp advance 
in barley is expected to have the effect 
of turning feeders’ attention more to 
millfeed. 

Southwestern markets easy early in 
the week, but firmer during the latter 
days, owing to the light operation of 
mills. Some improvement in demand from 
the South, but eastern trade still dull. 
December feed in good demand, but buy- 
ers and sellers still apart. Hominy feed 
easier, with offerings fairly liberal. No 
demand for oat feed, and considerable is 
being stored. The car situation showed a 
decided improvement. Mills have consid- 
erable feed sold for first half of Novem- 
ber shipment, and are asking for loading 
orders. 

Eastern demand has fallen off sharply. 
Stocks are liberal, and demand light. 
Feed has been offered at transit points at 
considerable less than shipment from the 
West, but buyers are not interested. The 
trade is more interested in December 
feed and willing to pay $1 ton more 
than for prompt delivery. Indications 
are that the small trade will soon be in 
the market for feed, which will greatly 
relieve the situation. 

Very little improvement in the Wiscon- 
sin trade. Country dealers have stocks 
on hand sufficient to carry them for an- 
other two weeks, after which buying is 
expected to be general. Shippers report 
light business, but are looking for heavy 
sales shortly. Oil meal lower. Hominy 
feed and gluten feed steady. 

H. N. Wutson. 








our and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Nov. 2, 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per 


bbl of 196 lbs, 


packed in 140-Ib jutes; millfeed per 


Boston Columbus +Nashville 


OUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
COTE IGE WOE 6 nso 00'05-008 vecsenesnense $10.60@11.00 £$11.10@11.50 $.....@..... $11.00@11.60 $13.00@13.75 £$11.25@11.50 $11.25@11.50 $12.00@12.75 $11.25@11.60 $11.20@12.00 
Spring standard patent .....ccccscoccscvees 10.35 @10.60 $10.75 @11.20 rye. Fetre 10.35 @10.70 11.00@11.50 +$10.75@11.00 10.75 @11.25 11.00@12.00 10.90@11.20 reve. fren 
oi | Pre rT Ts 8.00@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.60 eee rere 8.00@ 8.50 9.25 @10.00 ree, SP 9.25@ 9.75 0000 eo @enece eres Ferre err ere 
Hard winter short Patent ..cccccccccceccces 10.50@10.80 oo ctee 11.10@11.20 10.70@11.00 err, os $11.00@11.25 11.35 @11.75 11.00@12.25 11.35 @11.70 10.80@11.50 
Hard winter Btrmight 2... ccccccsscccccsccscece 10.20@10.50 os@.e 10.25 @10.50 9.80@10.25 11.00 @li. 50 $10.50@10.75 10.75 @11.25 J ccve sé dese 11.05@11.40 6 ose eeetes 
Hard winter first Clear ......ssccccccccecees 8.25@ 8.75 --@.. 8.75@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.70 9.25 @10.00 Tere. FeTey 6060 OR 6 cece eee see oe etve o 00s oP esse 
Soft winter short PACONE 2 nce ccccccscssecsece 10.15 @10.50 oc eBae cose oe 10.50 @12.00 -@. $10.50@10.75 ee, Fee 10.75 @11.75 eooee@..... $11.75@12.25 
Soft winter BUFRIBAE 2. cccccccsccccccecs eevee 9.90@10.15 oe Be cene --@.. 9.80@10.20 10. 00@ i0. 40 {9.250 9.50 *9.50@ 10.50 10.50@11.00 9.25@10.00 $10.25@10.75 
Soft winter first clear ....acececeeeeesees ° 8.40@ 9.00 -@..... a ee 8.50@ 9.00 -@. coos e Dauvsee 6 coo 2 @ occee 9.75 @10.50 6 06a b @ veses o cnc es cves 
SOW Rous, WN Ba oh wii ve Gi Hawn eedc ne dads 8.80@ 9.25 9.75@ 9.85 --@.. Sere sees apie 00 9.00@ 9.50 gecne@iccoes 9.75 @10.50 @ --@... 
Rye flour, standard ...... eves eerecscceccece 8.10@ 8.40 7.40@ 7.50 -@... o @ a scce .-@. 8.25@ 8.75 o0ce a @ seses © coe oe @ocves @ -@.. 
FEED— 
Spring DUE cede eetabccbedbecsicnwevetoves 31.50 @33.00 32.00 @33.00 rr, Fae -@... --@.. 40.00 @ 41.00 42.00 @ 42.50 - @40.50 @ 38.50 ccs eo es 
Hard winter DOAW: Ais cc csiccdiceccsbeedires 30.50 @32.50 ere Feere 30.00 @31.00 +@....- 00 @ eee cence Gs cove cece ee sece - @40.50 ocos oP owee s Terr) st te 
We WintNM ds vonss ves asadeekeansvees 30.50 @32.50 ene SOD cceve - @35.00 we yee 43.00 @ 44.00 42.50 @ 43.50 41. 00@41. 50 were) ste 34.00 @35.00 
Standara middlings (brown shorts)......... 32.00 @32.50 - @32.00 31.00 @32.00 000s oO acens oo Bo 40.00 @ 41.00 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00@ 45.00 - -@38.50 44.00 @ 47.00 
Flour a (gray neurreste WUTTTITITIL LL 45.00 @ 46.00 oo Q's wees 35.00@36.00  38.00@40.00 A Pre 53.00@54.00 50.00@51.00 45.00@52.00 - @47.50 0000 6M ovecs 
Red dog ....., COS edeesererecesece 046 00¢6008 54.00 @55.00 - @55.00 0000.4 @eccne Or Pee -@... 63.00@64.00 60.00@62.00 - @65.00 - @64.50 o cone Pe cesc 
aheax jal vaSet oe Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
CORT odiccsecdcveces s. Dine $9.75 @10.75 $9.50@10.25 +$10.90@11.20 $$11.30 @11.65 $$10.60@10.75 
San Francisco ........ toed +10.20@10.60 $9.75 @10.00 $11.00 @11.50 $11.50 @11.90 $10.30@10.50 


“Includes near-by straights. " ¢Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


tCotton 98’s. 
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FUNDS FOR EMERGENCY CAMPAIGN 





A. L. Goetzmann, Chairman of Millers’ Committee, Sends Out Statement of 
Alarming Situation in Export Flour Trade, and Calls for Money 
Subscriptions to Carry on Remedial Work 


The following statement, addressed 
“to every flour miller in the United 
States,” was sent out on Oct. 28 My A. 
L. Goetzmann, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, who is directing the 
work of the Millers’ Emergency Defense 
Committee in its campaign for preserva- 
tion of the export flour trade: 

“The gravest situation ever confront- 
ing our industry is now upon us. Finan- 
cial ruin threatens a portion of the trade, 
conservatively estimated at 20 to 25 per 
cent of the present capacity. 

“Immediate and militant action is nec- 
essary. 

“By the action of the United States 
Shipping Board, cordially concurred in 
by foreign owned steamship lines, wheat 
is being carried to Europe at from 25 to 
40c per 100 lbs less than current rates on 
flour, with the result that American flour 
is being driven from the world market 
and the trade of foreign mills is being 
built up through grinding American 
wheat. The entire American flour trade 
is thus endangered and threatened with 
annihilation unless millers fight for jus- 
tice in ocean rates with every weapon 
available. 

“The committee on export trade of the 
Millers’ National Federation, with a simi- 
lar committee of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, has been working for months 
to eliminate this ocean rate discrimina- 
tion, but without success. This commit- 
tee presented to the es of Directors 
and Delegates of the Millers’ National 
Federation, at Chicago, on Oct. 15, and 
secured unanimous approval of the ap- 
pended resolution, which provides for 
the militant action the necessities of the 
case demand. 

“This resolution provides for the ap- 
pointment of this committee of 25 repre- 
senting the entire industry, whether or 
not holding membership in the Federa- 
tion, and provides for the collection of a 
fund of $250,000 to prosecute the fight 
for justice that is ours to make. 

“Later, the meeting secured the services 
of A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Federation, to serve as chairman of this 
committee and to give his entire time and 
attention to the work for the ensuing 
year. 

“It arranged for general headquarters 
of the committee at No. 108 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, but agreed to allow 
the chairman to retain his office at his 
home in Minneapolis. 

“At a specially called meeting of that 
portion of the new committee present, it 
was decided that, to provide the necessary 
funds, a call for subscription of 30c per 
bbl on the actual physical capacity of 
every mill in the country would be neces- 
sary. Subscriptions on this basis will 
be taken, and it is requested that checks 
for one third of subscription, or 10c per 
bbl, be sent with the pledge cards. 

“Let no miller, whether manager of 
the largest mill in the country or the own- 
er of a country exchange mill, feel that 
this responsibility is not his. The house 
is on fire, and it is up to you to help 
put it out. 

“The greatest appreciation of the trade 
is due the committees of the Federation 
and the League for their untiring efforts, 
in spite of the fact that they failed. 
They have appeared time after time and 
carried the matter up to the President, 
but without success. Other and more far- 
reaching and militant action is necessary, 
and this call is for the necessary funds 
to carry on this fight for justice which 
your committee on emergency defense 
will make. 

“Make checks payable to ‘Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee’; send in 
selfaddressed envelope, inclose and mail 
today. Records will be carefully kept, 
the funds placed with the Union Trust 
Co., Chicago, the official depository, and 
when the work is complete a pro rata re- 
fund will be made of any unexpended 
balance, and a copy of audit submitted.” 

Four appendices accompany the letter, 
the first of them being the text of the 
recommendations made by the Millers’ 
National Federation’s export trade com- 





mittee at the Chicago meeting on Oct. 15, 
published in full in The Northwestern 
Miller of Oct. 20; the second, a resolution 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, opposing unwarranted dis- 
crimination in ocean rates between wheat 
and flour, was published in The North- 
western Miller of Oct. 13; the third, a 
statement of the facts relating to dis- 
crimination in ocean rates on flour, ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 
Oct. 16, and the fourth is an editorial, en- 
titled “The Small Miller and Exports,” 
reprinted from The Northwestern Miller 
of Sept. 29. 


FLOUR RATE IS ALTERED 


Agent for Many Ocean Lines Announces That 
45c Tariff Will Be in Force 
at Once 


Cuicaoo, Iti., Oct. 30.—Announcement 
is made by J. P. Robertson, general west- 
ern agent for many ocean lines, that, ef- 
fective immediately, the rate on wheat 
flour to United Kingdom ports will be 
45c per 100 lbs, for October-November- 
December shipment from the West. 
Some Minneapolis millers have been so 
advised. C. H. CuHarren. 








COAL PRIORITY RULE ENDED 

Wasnineoton, D. C., Oct. 30.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission yester- 
day suspended the coal priority on ship- 
ments of fuel moving via the Great Lakes 
to northwestern territory and Canada. 
From now on the coal production used 
to fill the requirements of the North- 
west before the closing of navigation on 
the lakes will be turned to meet the needs 
of the central states before winter con- 
ditions impede rail transportation. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN HANDLING 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 30.—Organi- 
zation of a co-operative concern for the 
bulk handling of wheat in South Aus- 
tralia is reported by Consul Henry P. 
Starrett, from Adelaide. The Farmers’ 
Bulk Grain Co-operative Co., Ltd., with 
an authorized capital of $2,433,250, has 
been formed for the purpose of con- 


structing and operating a complete sys- 
tem of grain and oe elevators at 
country railway stations and at the prin- 
cipal ports of South Australia. 

It is understood that the Common- 
wealth government will assist the com- 
pany, under certain conditions, in financ- 
ing its construction work up to two thirds 
of the estirhated cost. The state govern- 
ment of South Australia approves of the 
company’s plans, and will also render as- 
sistance in granting facilities to construct 
silos (elevators) at railway stations and 
at the seaports. Joun J. Marrinan. 


CANADA’S GRAIN CONTROL 


Government Gives Out Statement Amount- 
ing, in Effect, to a Refusal to 
Re-establish Regulations 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 30.—The Cana- 
dian government has given out a state- 
ment in answer to the request of the 
farmers of western Canada for the re- 
establishment of wheat control. This 
amounts in effect to a refusal. The state- 
ment points to the fact that the United 
States market for wheat is now wide 
open, and that the great consuming mar- 
kets of Europe are either open or in 
process of becoming so. 

In view of these facts the government 
cannot see where any good would come 
of more control in this country. It rea- 
sons that if the government undertakes 
to control the marketing of wheat it 
must stand prepared to take a possible 
loss on the transaction, since it would be 
compelled to take the world’s price for 
the surplus. This risk it does not care 
to face and, accordingly, the request is 
refused. 

The government does, however, state 
that if at any time it can be shown that 
the market is being manipulated, or the 
free play of the law of demand and sup- 
sly interfered with, it will act. It is 
ound to protect both producer and con- 
sumer against unfair prices. 

A. H. Battey. 








BROOKLYN BAKERS STRIKE 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Brooklyn Journeymen Con- 
fectioners’ and Bakers’ Union No. 3 is 
on strike, demanding an increase of $6 
per week and shorter hours. It is claimed 
there are 5,000 in the walkout. Em- 
ployers are standing firm. The large 
bakeries are not affected as yet, and va- 
cancies are being filled. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








FLOUR EXPORTS SHOW FURTHER DECREASE 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for September 
and the nine months ended Sept. 30 shows a still greater reduction in flour exports 


than the preceding months, while exports 


of wheat show a steady increase. Flour 


exports in September amounted to only 938,350 bbls, valued at $11,487,436, as against 


1,107,000 bbls in August and 2,404,000 in July. 


for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 
year 1919 it was 2,200,000. Wheat exports 


The monthly average of flour exports 
was 1,800.000 bbls, and for the calendar 
in September, on the other hand, amounted 


to 30,770,796 bus, valued at $89.351,745, as against exports of 27.570,000 bus in Au- 
gust, 23,838,000 in July, a monthly average of 10,200,000 bus for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920, and of 12,340,000 for the calendar year 1919. 

The comparative figures are as follows (000’s omitted): 


om July———7",  -—August—, -September—, Nine months 

1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

WRENS, WOES cccccccvvccccceccre 2,404 1,731 1,107 1,638 938 1,764 16,195 21,677 
WORE, DOD 2 viccipocescsoestes 23,838 5,834 27,570 12,941 30,771 17,090 130,546 109,764 
OPIN, BER aiccccsccecesveres 1,013 5,464 2,377 6,469 2,066 4,497 11,197 33,211 
COPM, DEB occ ccccesvccccccccce 1,151 508 781 716 1,035 1,210 11,566 7,837 
GOte, BOB cccccesccccscvcceses 432 4,334 671 4,673 875 5,267 11,492 45,138 
MPO, BES cowcecccccceccocccsce 7,595 2,000 5,083 548 2,464 1,143 43,946 27,930 


Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 
Ph eee 16,194,698 130,645,837 11,565,703 11,491,540 43,945,528 11,196,518 ...... «seece 
1919...... 26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 65,294,635 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,850 
1918...... 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
tO Aaa 13,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,869,000 1,211,000 28,906 
1926. vccve 14,379,000 164,049,686 653,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
1916...... 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 387,836 
1914...... 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 
1918...... 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 6,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
1918 ....0006 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
1911...... 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,673,000 2,126,000 6,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
1910...... 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
1909...... 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,697 
1908...... 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
1907...... 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 6,444,000 831,000 106,000 
1906...... 14,324,000 62,861,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 686,000 97,000 
1906...... 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
1904...... 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 21.000 
1903...... 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 28,000 
+++ 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 50,000 
seeeee 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ...... seese 
vb Sess 18,600,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 @eoece 

+++ 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 . 
+ 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 ......  weeee 


woosee 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 
*Nine months, Jan,.1-Sept, 30, 


62,300,000 10,600,000 15,900,000 





November 3, 1920 


IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


Federal Trade Commission Cites, as Investj- 
gation Data, the Incoming Wheat and 
Flour in First Half of October 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—A_ notable increase in ship- 
ments of wheat and flour from Cana, 
to the United States for the first 15 days 
in October, over shipments in other years 
for the same period, is reported by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The figures 
were submitted as the first announcement 
on the subject the Commission has made 
since it began an investigation of alleged 
wheat market price manipulation at the 
request of President Wilson. 

Governor Allen, of Kansas, was the 
prime mover in the appeal for an inves- 
tigation, which was made in connection 
with the movement among farm organi- 
zations to obtain credit from federal 
sources for farmers, to enable them to 
tide over a period of alleged low prices 


_ artificially created. 


Comparison by the Commission of the 
first 15 days of October Canadian ship- 
ments of wheat to this country from 19/3 
to the present gives the following figures, 
in bus: 1913, 231,463; 1914, 3,006; 1915, 
1,754,797 ; 1916, 1,507,530; 1917, 1,712,198; 
1918, 55,662; 1919, 664,756; 1920, 4,950,- 
883. Wheat flour shipments Oct. 1 to 15, 
in bbls: 1913, 8,420; 1914, 6,385; 1915, 
79,891; 1916, 14,516; 1917, 83,973; 1918, 
386; 1919, 801; 1920, 65,946. 

The Commission did not attempt to ex- 
plain the figures, and made no comment 
upon the increase in October shipments 
of Canadian wheat and flour this year. 
An early additional report is expected, 
giving an official explanation of the mat- 
ter. 

“The conditions portrayed by the re- 
port of the Trade Commission undoubt- 
edly will increase the demand for an 
embargo against further importations of 
Canadian wheat,” was the comment of 
Charles A. Lyman, of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, when he 
saw the Commission report. “Many farm 
organizations already have petitioned for 
such a policy, and this will simply add 
fuel to the flames. Unquestionably the 
large importations of Canadian wheat 
and flour have helped to decrease the 
price of American wheat and flour.” 


Joun J, Marrinayn. 


Nore.—These figures for 15 days are, 
of course, totally misleading as_repre- 
senting the imports for any considerable 
period. For example, the figure given 
for October of 1916, 1,507,530 bus, rep- 
resents imports for the fiscal year 
amounting to 23,715,000 bus, whereas the 
larger figure of 1,754,797 bus for Octo- 
ber of 1915 represents fiscal year imports 
of only 5,673,000 bus. 





FLOUR WEIGHT CERTIFICATES 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 30.—Millers in 


the Southwest, and doubtless elsewhere as 
well, have been troubled this season as 
to how to comply with a requirement fre- 
quently made by continental flour buyers 


to the effect that shipping documents 
should include an official certificate of 
weight. The requirement has frequently 
been made when drafts are to be drawn 
against New York bank credit. 


A mill at Hutchinson, Kansas, this 
week solved the problem by calling in 
the city weighmaster to weigh and attest 


3,200 sacks of flour. The official con- 
scientiously weighed the lot, four sacks 
at a time, and marked each one with his 
official approval. The task was locally 
described as “the largest single job ever 
undertaken” by the city weighmaster 

R. E. STertin«. 





FEED COMPANY REORGANIZES 
Wiynirec, Man., Oct. 30.—The Cana- 
dian Feed Mfg. Co., Ltd., Fort William. 
Ont., is undergoing a reorganization of 
its management. The list of new of- 
ficers is not yet complete, but it is set- 
tled that Wallace J. Baker, manager of 
the eastern office of the company, which 
is located at Toronto, is to be secretary- 
treasurer, and his selection means a new 
and more aggressive policy in that terri- 
tory. 

This company owns and operates at 
Fort William one of the largest and most 
fully equipped feed manufacturing plants 
in Canada. 

A. H. Barmey. 
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November 3, 1920 
BENJAMIN S. BULL DIES 


treasurer of Washburn-Crosby Co. Dies in 
Minneapolis at Age of 51—Served with 
Company for 25 Years 


Benjamin Seth Bull, treasurer of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and a resident of 
Minneapolis since his birth there, June 
21, 1869, died on Nov. 1 at his home, 300 
Ridgewood Avenue, of acute heart dis- 
ease, after an illness of one week. 

Mr, Bull and his family have been 
identified with the business affairs of 
Minneapolis since pioneer days. He was 
the son Of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Bull, who came to Minneapolis in 1857. 
His father, among other activities, was 
interested in flour milling, and was a 
member of the firm of Bull & Newton, 
hich erected the Humboldt mill in the 
ate sixties. 

r, Bull received his education entire- 
ly in the Minneapolis schools, and his 
whole business life was spent in Min- 
neapolis. His first work was in his fa- 
ther’s real estate office, but in 1889 he be- 
came bank clerk, serving with the 
Union National, the First National and 
the Northwestern National banks. 

In 1895 he entered the employ of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. in charge of its 
accoul He was elected a director of 
the company in September, 1910, secre- 
tary in September, 1914, and treasurer in 
May, 1919. 

At the time of his death he was treas- 
urer of the Washburn-Crosby Co., the 
St. Anthony Elevator Co., the Royal 
Milling Co., the Kalispell Flour Mills Co., 
and the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., 
and was a director in the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co., the Northwestern 
National Bank, and the Minneapolis 
Trust Co. 

Mr. Bull was a member of the Min- 

lis Club, of which he was president 

, of the Lafayette and the Mini- 

lubs. He was chairman of the 

ing committee in all Liberty Loan 

drives in the Ninth Federal Reserve dis- 
trict. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mabel 
Miller Bull; by two children, Benjamin 
Seth Bull, III, and Mary McCord Bull; 
by his mother, Mrs. Benjamin S. Bull, 

by two sisters, Mrs. William G. 

r, of Minneapolis, and Mrs. Louis 

Menage, of New Brunswick, N. J. 
[he children have been attending school 
in Massachusetts, the son at Andover, 

e daughter at Pine Manor, Welles- 


ie 


On May 10, 1892, Mr. Bull was mar- 
ried to Anna McCord, the daughter of 
Colonel W. B. McCord, of Minneapolis, 
ho died in June, 1903, leaving three 

Beulah N., Benjamin S., Jr., 


ind Mary McCord Bull. His daughter 
Beulah died in March, 1904. On April 
4, 1907, he was married to Mabel Miller, 
of Mi neapolis, 

Funeral arrangements will be made 
upon the arrival of the children from the 
East. Rev. James E. Bushnell, pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, of 
= h Mr. Bull was a member, will be in 
Charge 

INCREASE IN EXPORTS 

Wasnineton, D. C., Oct. 30.—An in- 
crease of $28,000,000 in exports but a de- 
crease ( 50,000,000 in imports in Sep- 
tember, as compared with August, is 
show 1 a statement by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 

rhe exports in September amounted to 
606,000,000, against $578,000,000 in Au- 
gust of this year, and $595,000,000 in 
September of last year. For the nine 
months period ended with September, 
1920, the exports were $6,082,000,000, 
compared with $5,867,000,000 for last 
year, 

September imports amounted to $363,- 
0,000, against $513,000,000 in August, 
1920, and $435,000,000 in September, 1919. 
For t € nine months period ended with 
september of this year, the imports were 
*4,358,000,000, against $2,697,000,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. 

The imports of gold in September 
mounted to $39,000,000, and exceeded 
those for August by $24,000,000. For the 
line months ended September of this 
year, the imports of gold amounted to 


7 


$199,000,000, compared with $56,000,000 
in the same period of last year. 
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September exports of gold amounted 
to $17,000,000, against $25,000,000 in Au- 
gust, this year, and $29,000,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1919. For the nine-month period 
the gold exports were $259,000,000, as 
against $226,000,000 last year. Imports 
of silver were $6,500,000 for September, 
and $73,000,000 for the nine months, Ex- 
ports of silver during September amount- 
ed to $6,600,000, and for the nine-month 
period to $99,000,000. 

JouHn J. Marginan. 


GOES INTO RECEIVERSHIP 
. Bartrmore, Mp., Oct. 30.—Receivers 
have been appointed for Charles J. Bol- 
giano, trading as J. Bolgiano & Son, seeds 
and grain. He was adjudicated a bank- 
rupt by consent. Mr. Bolgiano, who is a 
member of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, and dealt extensively in seeds 
and grain, attributes his misfortune to 
the decline in prices, strikes, embargoes, 
poor rail and water transportation and 
demoralized financial conditions in Cuba, 
to which island his firm had been a large 
shipper of corn. The estimated assets 
are $1,200,000; estimated liabilities, $900,- 


THE LATE BENJAMIN S. BULL 


000. It is generally thought that Mr. 
Bolgiano will pull through and continue 
in business. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


MISSOURI MILL BURNS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 30.—Fire of 
unknown origin totally destroyed the 
mill building of the Parkville (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Co. early Wednesday morning. The 
engine and boiler room, as well as the 
elevator, were saved from the fire, which 
had gained such headway when discov- 
ered that it was impossible to prevent 
it from spreading throughout the mill. 
The loss was partly covered by insurance. 
Whether or not the company will rebuild 
is yet unknown. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 


FREIGHT BROKERS WIN 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Judge 
Mayer, in the United States district 
court this week, sustained a demurrer to 
the first count on behalf of the freight 
brokers and steamship companies re- 
cently indicted for conspiracy. 

The indictment grew out of the prac- 


tices of freight brokers and steamship 
companies refusing, through their asso- 
ciation, to do business with brokers not 
members of the association. This, the 
government held, was a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. 

The freight brokers and steamship lines 
were represented by 15 law firms. 

Attorneys for the Department of Jus- 
tice intimated that they would appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 


FLOUR FOR BRAZIL 

Seatrie, Wasu., Oct. 30.—The Pallas, 
of the new Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line, 
operating from Pacific ports via the 
Straits of Magellan to Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Rosaria, Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia and Pernambuco, and re- 
turning to Pacific ports via the Panama 
Canal, is loading 35,000 bbls flour at the 
Puget Sound Flouring Mills, Tacoma, for 
Brazil. The rate quoted by this line to 
Rio de Janeiro is $17 per long ton in 
1,000 ton lots; to Santos, $15; to Per- 
nambuco, $18.50. 

W. C. Trrrany. 


Sm rt rane aT 
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AN EPIDEMIC OF INVESTIGATIONS 





Long List of Inquiries of Various Kinds Will Incumber the Short Session of 
Congress that Convenes in December 


Wasurneoron, D. C., Oct. 30.—Investi- 
gations, investigations, then more inves- 
tigations, will be the programme for the 
short session of Congress that convenes 
in December. 

The first task before the Republicans 
if they win, as now seems reasonably as- 
sured, is to show the country “how bad 
things are,” so that the legacy of govern- 
mental mismanagement they must assume 
appears in its proper relations in the 
public record. With small prospect for 
constructive work in the waning days of 
the Wilson administration, it looks as 
though the next session of Congress 
would, therefore, be nothing less than a 
gigantic public prosecution of the Wilson 

me. 


Demands from members of both po- 
litical parties for congressional inquiries 
have been growing steadily ever since 
adjournment last spring, until at the 
present time the list reaches staggering 

roportions. It touches practically every 
Seoash of the executive departments, 
from the White House down through the 
departments presided over by members 
of the cabinet. 

If all the investigations demanded at 
the present time were realized, the House 
and Senate will have little time for any- 
thing else in the three months prior to 
the close of the present administration, 
March 4, and pressure for investigations 
will be likely to force an extra session, 
even if the newly elected president were 
not to ask for it on other grounds. 

No less than 14 formidable subjects of 
inquiry have appeared during the course 
of the summer, most of them entirely 
new. Others, of course, are new develop- 
ments growing out of former investiga- 
tions which will be continued after the 
presidential campaign is over. 

Here is a compilation of the various 
demands for investigations: 

1. Representative Edmonds (Penn- 
sylvania), Republican member of the 
merchant marine and fisheries commit- 
tee, has demanded the impeachment of 
President Wilson for his refusal to abro- 
gate certain treaties the suspension of 
which was provided in the Jones shipping 
act. Such proceedings, if entered into, 
would require the taking of exhaustive 
testimony before the judiciary commit- 
tee of the House, and later the Senate 
would be turned into an impeachment 
court, with President Wilson on trial for 
alleged malfeasance in office. 

2. Alleged outrages by United States 
marines in Haiti under the jurisdiction 
of Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, covering a period of nearly five 
sng of American occupation of Haiti, 
as brought from Senator Harding a 
demand for a congressional investigation. 

8. Senator Ellison D. Smith (South 
Carolina), Democrat, in fiery invectives 
aimed at Secretary Houston, of the 
Treasury department, and members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, virtually has 
demanded a congressional investigation 
of the conduct of their offices, because of 
the refusal of the treasury to help finance 
the cotton crop during the period of low 
prices. 

4. Alleged failure of the prohibition 
commissioner to inforce adequately the 

rovision of the Volstead prohibitory law 
as subjected John F. Kramer, the com- 
missioner, to a fire of criticism for 
months, proliquor advocates also accus- 
ing him of being too arbitrary in his 
methods. From both sides of the prohi- 
bition problem have come repeated de- 
mands for congressional inquiry, and sev- 
eral members have promised to urge 
resolutions of investigation when Con- 
gress reconvenes, 

5. Bitter criticisms have been made 
against the United States Shipping 
Board for alleged failure properly to 
administer the terms of the ihipttee law 
involving about $3,000,000,000 which Con- 
gress appropriated for the upbuilding of 
an American merchant marine. Charges 
have been made that, by dummy opera- 
tions, foreign rivals of America have 
been permitted to buy at ridiculously low 
prices ships built by the government in 
American yards for American operators, 


and demands are to be made for inves- 
tigation of this situation. 

6. Sales of surplus army supplies 
from the office of the quartermaster gen- 
eral which have been in progress through 
the summer in many sections of the coun- 
try are alleged to have been a financial 
failure to the government, resulting in 
losses running to huge proportions. These 
supplies include meats, both salt and 
canned, canned vegetables, automobiles, 
saddles, leather, branding irons and a 
vast list of other items. This has been 
the subject of investigation by the spe- 
cial committee on war expenditures, 
which now proposes to continue its in- 
quiry into the work which the War de- 
partment has done during the summer. 

(Continued on page 591.) 


“WHEAT STRIKE” IS ON 


Little Effect Noticeable in Any of the South- 
west’s Larger Markets—Some Farmers 
Holding, Others Selling 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—Officially, 
the “wheat strike” declared by the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers’ Association went 
into effect Oct. 25. Actually, little, if 
any, effect has been noticed at any of 
the larger markets in the Southwest. 
Receipts at interior Kansas points are 
about up to normal, considering the fact 
that the car shortage still enters into the 
situation. 

There is no doubt that a number of 
farmers are holding their wheat for high- 
er prices and that others are selling their 
grain as rapidly as cars can be procured 
at the country stations. As it happened, 
receipts at Wichita, Kansas, were rather 
light the first, of the week, and this was 
at once taken to indicate that the effect 
of the “strike” was widespread. How- 
ever, receipts at this market increased 
toward the last of the week, indicating 
that at least some of the wheat growers 
are desirous of marketing their crop at 
the present time. Kansas City has felt 
no effect of the “strike” so far. Reports 
received by Kansas City grain dealers 
indicate that, rather than decreasing, the 
marketing of wheat by farmers increased 
during the week. 

W. H. McGreevy, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers’ Association, stat- 
ed that “the members of this association 
are going to refuse to sell their wheat un- 
til they can obtain for it what it cost to 
raise it.” He expressed the belief that 
millers and bankers would back the farm- 
ers in their attempt to secure higher 
prices for their product. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, considers the 
action of the farmers as merely custom- 
ary, and says: 

“It is a common thing most any year 
for farmers to hold more or less wheat 
for marketing in the winter or spring. 
Some one must hold wheat for consump- 
tion between harvests, and if it is not 
the farmer himself it is some one other 
than the producer. Surely no one will 
contend that the farmers must sell at 
any fixed time, regardless of whether the 
price for their product is a profitable one 
or not. If there is money in holding 
wheat, would it not be good business for 
the producer to reap the profit?” 

Another week will tell quite definitely 
to what extent the farmers of the South- 
west will refrain from marketing their 
crop at present. Undoubtedly those who 
favor the movement will make a strong 
fight to have it carried out, as evidenced 
from reports received of towns being 
picketed to prevent, or induce, those 
farmers who desire to sell at present 


from doing so. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





Holding Wheat Brings Results 

Wicnira, Kansas, Oct. 30.—“I have 
about arrived at the conclusion that for 
the first time in this country the farm- 
ers have an organization that will enable 
them to do what they have set out to do,” 
said Thad L. Hoffman, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. a few days ago. Mr. 
Hoffman referred to the recent order of 


the National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion to its members to hold their wheat 
for $3 per bus at their terminal markets. 
Continuing, Mr. Hoffman said: “If there 
was a normal demand for flour, the wheat 
receipts would be alarmingly light. As 
it is, the millers have no cause to worry 
yet.” 

Mr. Hoffman stated that at all of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co.’s elevators in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, last week, the to- 
tal daily receipts of wheat ran from 
2,600 to 10,000 bus. He said that he did 
not think the average would be more than 
40 bus a day each for the 145 buying 
stations during the week. 


Protests from Grain Growers 

InpraAnapouiis, Inp., Oct. 30.—Grain 
raisers in Indiana are making numerous 
protests against the prevailing prices for 
their products. They are well organized 
into county bodies, which are joined to- 
gether under the name of the Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations. 
Some already have met to consider the 
trend of prices on grain, and others are 
contemplating action. 

The grain raisers in Vanderburg Coun- 
ty met at Evansville today to discuss the 
situation, together with possible reme- 
dies. Jacob L. Aleon, president of the 
Vanderburg County. Farm Improvement 
Association, asserted there was no good 
reason for the slump in prices of any of 
the products that the farmers have to sell. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Nation-Wide Holding Programme 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 30.—At a sec- 
ond joint agricultural conference held 
here Oct. 28-29, officials of various farm 
organizations decided: upon a nation-wide 
programme of withholding products from 
the market, so far as it would not cripple 
food supplies or create undue shortages 
needed for actual consumption. Other 
drastic recommendations were adopted, 
all for the purpose, it was stated, of 
tiding farmers over the period of low 
prices for their products, which the farm 
organizations insist are artificially low, 
and under the cost of production. 

One marked incident in the conference 
was an address by Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
former managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation, supporting the pro- 
posal to restore the activities of the War 
Finance Corporation in connection with 
other measures for financing exports of 
American products. 

Charles S. Barrett, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, in an address 
at the same conference, vehemently urged 
the programme for holding wheat and 
cotton for higher prices. It was agreed 
to make this policy effective, so far as 
possible, by notifying all farm organiza- 
tions and members thereof, so that the 
movement could be made nation-wide. 

Finally, a committee, designated as the 
“Next Step” committee, drafted a set of 
recommendations which the conference 
adopted. The text of these recommenda- 
tions follows: 

“Therefore, in view of the agricultural 
situation as recited above, it is.clear that 
farmers must receive at least cost of pro- 
duction if they are to meet the nation’s 
needs for food and clothing, and in order 
to accomplish this result, the agricultural 
representatives meeting in joint session 
in Was) ington, Oct. 28-29, 1920, do here- 
by recommend as follows: 

“That all farmers at once join the ex- 
isting marketing organization in their re- 
spective communities, or, should there be 
none, that they at once form such organi- 
zations as best suit the needs of their 
localities. 

“That all farm commodities be mar- 
keted co-operatively in an orderly man- 
ner, i.e., throughout the 12 months’ pe- 
riod from one harvest until the next as 
the demand requires, known as the con- 
sumption year, plus a normal safety carry 
over. 

“That the government take the lead in 
reopening foreign markets and in de- 
veloping new ones and, where necessary, 
finance the same. 

“That the War Finance Corporation, 
whose authority and financial resources 
are unimpaired, be immediately re-estab- 
lished. 

“That a standing committee be consti- 
tuted representative of and appointed by 
the various farm organizations, for the 
purpose of bringing about co-ordination 
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of effort and unity of action between the 
various committees now working on the 
question of marketing the great staple 
agricultural products, 

“That a standing committee be sinj- 
larly appointed to consider and formy- 
late financial policies including,— 

“1, Recommendations to Congress to 
give the Federal Reserve Board power to 
classify loans, and to give the Federa] 
Farm Loan Board the authority to issye 
and sell in the open market short time 
securities based on warehouse receip|s js- 
sued under the federal warehouse act 
and to issue and sell short time se uri. 
ties based ona proper pledge of farm 
inventories where it is necessary that the 


title remain with the producer unti! his 
marketing processes be completed, s jn 
the case of the owner of hay, corn, and 
cattle who must produce meat and dairy 


products for public use. All of these 
securities to qualify for Federal Reserve 
investment or discounts. 

“2. Request Congress to make an ip- 
vestigation of the subject of money and 
high interest rates. 

“3. Consider the advisability of inaugu- 
rating a great national agricultural }ank, 
financed by the co-operatives of the na- 


tion, and with a directorate chosen from 
all the great farm organizations of the 
nation. 

“That a standing committee also be 


chosen, to be known as the ‘Public Rela- 
tions Committee,’ on which shall be in- 
cluded representatives of the consum- 
ers’ league and the working people.” 
Joun J. Marrinay. 


EUROPEAN FLOUR MARKETS 


Heavy Arrivals Reported in Netherlands, but 
Demand Limited—First Direct Im- 
portations to United Kingdom 





Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 2.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Holland reports heavy arrivals of 
flour, but, although American and Ca- 


nadian mills have further reduced prices, 
demand is only limited, as no export is 
being done to central Europe. Quota- 
tions, in guilders (current rate of ex- 


change about 30.35c): spring wheat ex- 
port patent 44, spring wheat clears 38, 
spring wheat low grades 31, Manitoba 
export patents 42, Manitoba clears 37, 
Kansas patents 42, Kansas _ straights 
38.50. 

The Royal Commission is still out of 
the market, but several purchases of 
Manitoba export patents were made yes- 
terday around 90s, c.i.f., London and 
Glasgow, for direct account of importers. 
Minneapolis export grade was also pur- 
chased at 89s. These are the first direct 
importations since decontrol. 

C. F. G. Rares. 


FRENCH MILLING CAPACITY 


Report Shows There Are 22,680 Mills in 
France with Total Grinding Capacity 
of 425 Million Bus Annually 





In a report made in July, 1920, at the 


congress of the French milling industry, 
the number of flour mills in France is 
given as follows, the figures being based 
on information supplied by the ministry 


of agriculture: 


PeOUNGE TATTD acce ccc revesesececesosecs 
Mills using stones .........eeeeeeeeee j 
Little water or wind mills..........+> 1,559 


TOCA] cccsvcscccescccccsccccccsccccs 25 580 
The total grain grinding capacity of 
these mills is estimated at 425,720,000 bus 


annually, on the basis of 300 working 
days. About 60 per cent of these mills, 
however, are chiefly employed in feed 
grinding. The commercial mills, of which 
there are about 5,000, produce nearly all 
the flour milled in France, their total 
prewar grinding capacity being estimat- 
ed at 275,250,000 bus of wheat annually, 
or, on the basis of prewar extraction, 
54,600,000 bbls of flour. 

The average prewar annual wheat con- 
sumption of France, for food only, 38 
estimated at 306,812,000 bus, or 61,360,000 
bbls of flour, thus leaving a normal deficit 
of 6,760,000 bbls of flour to be made up 
from imports and by the local grinding 
of the small mills, 





A government permit is now required 
for the importation of hops into Eng 
land. 
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The flour business is still very dull. 
It is becoming more and more evident 
with the passing of time that flour buying 
last spring was far in excess of require- 
pe »y both bakers and householders, 
and stocks on hand even now are larger 
than thought for. For several montus, 
mills from week to week expected a per- 
manent improvement in inquiry but, aside 
spurt now and then, nothing has 





from : 
developed. Spring wheat mills are op- 
erating at very little more than half ca- . 
pacity, something extraordinary for this 
period of the year. It is true that some 
hig buyers occasionally are in the mar- 
ket, but buying in general is very light. 

There is some intermittent inquiry 
from abroad for clears, but no business 
of importance is passing. 

Prices are very little changed from a 
week ago. Top family patents are quot- 
ed at $11.10@11.50 bbl, standard patents 


$10.75@11.20, bakers patents $10.50@ 
10.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear 
8.60, second clear $7@7.10, in 140- 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


$8.25 
lb jute 
MILLFEED 

Mills are experiencing a better de- 
mand for feeds, though jobbers report 
business dull. Mill prices on bran espe- 
cially have strengthened about $1 ton in 
the last week. Several city mills claim 
to be well sold ahead on bran. Mixed 
car buying apparently is sufficient to ab- 
sorb the surplus current production. One 
big mill reports improved inquiry from 
jobbers for flour middlings and red dog. 

Sentiment in regard to future prices is 
very mixed. While a number of jobbers 
are bearish, others are equally as bullish 
in their ideas. Some cannot reconcile 
present prices on heavy wheat feeds with 
the softness in corn and oats. It is 
pretty certain, however, that stocks are 
light, and the situation is such that it 
can be easily influenced one way or the 
other. The consensus of opinion is that 
only increased production can bring about 
and this does not seem to 
be in prospect at present. 


lower prices, 


Mills quote bran at $32@33 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $32, flour middlings H4@ 
45, red dog $55, rye middlings $31, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


FIRE IN BEMIS PLANT 


Considerable damage was done to 
paper stock in the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s 
plant in Minneapolis, Oct. 30, when 
sparks from an electric motor started a 
small blaze on the sixth floor of the old 


building. Most of the damage was 
caused by water. The heat melted the 
heads of the automatic sprinklers and 
flooded the floor. William C. Singler, 
manager, estimates the damage at $30,- 
000, covered by insurance. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
Senting a wot capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
AO Wook 0:5 tarts veins ts 335,045 61 
Last week ..........00..+ 987,220 61 
Year ag ag 454,390 83 
— years ¢ 345,375 66 
hree years ¢ 516,760 101 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


; Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
Owing 16 were in operation Nov. 2 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 
Century Milling Co.’s mill. 
National Milling Co.’s mill. 
¢ Northwe stern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
and E mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 


and Lincoln mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
BOBS VK isce 46 307,800 163,230 53 
|S oR EEE 46 307,800 190,005 61 
19ZOT. wccoe 60 408,990 171,160 41 
L919F. cece 60 408,990 257,915 63 


*Week tWeek ending 


Oct. 23. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 30, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


ending Oct. 30. 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 3,760 3,700 979 3,454 
DUIUER ccccvecs 1,697 956 4,640 956 
Totals ....... 5,457 4,656 6,619 4,410 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 30, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 




















1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis .. 29,485 3,700 979 3,454 
on eee 17,447 956 4,640 956 
Totals ..060. 46,932 4,656 65,619 4,410 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 30, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ... 4,905 6,433 21,263 641 
eee 4,486 3,558 22,211 1,517 
Totals 000605 9,391 9,991 43,474 2,158 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was less erratic the past 
week, and price fluctuations were not 
so great as in previous weeks. Buying 
of spring wheat in the local market was 
fairly active. Local mills last week 
bought sparingly on account of light 
flour sales, but yesterday they were in 
the market, and sales to them increased. 
Interior mills also were better buyers, 
and demand showed much improvement. 
Elevators continued to absorb the bulk 
of the offerings. No. 1 dark sold yester- 
day around 10@16c over the December. 


Canadian wheat premiums averaged about 
14@18c over the December. No. 1 dark 
closed on Monday at $2.14@2.18 bu; No. 
1 northern, $2.09@2.14. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was steadier 
the past week, and prices on all grains 
except rye show a slight gain. Corn was 
stronger and demand need, especially for 
choice, dry grades. Offerings moderate. 
Closing prices Nov. 1: No. 3 yellow, 85@ 
88c bu; No. 3 mixed, 80@85c. Oats were 
firm, compared with the futures. De- 
mand was good, mostly from elevators, 
which paid around 4%,@1%c over Decem- 
ber. Fancy sold higher to feeders and 
grinders. No. 3 white closed at 50%@ 
5114¢ bu; No. 4 white, 483, @5014c. 

Rye was fairly active early in the 
week, with mills in the market for No. 2 
at 10@1lc over December. Later in the 
week, demand dropped off and premiums 
went down to 5@6c over. No. 2 closed 
at $1.654%,@1664% bu. Barley was 
stronger, and in fairly good demand. 
Local and outside maltsters were buying. 
Closing range, 80c@$1 bu. 


OIL MEAL LOWER 


Linseed oil meal is weak, and further 
reductions in prices have been made by 
crushers. They are quoting $52@54 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, a drop of $2@4 since 
Tuesday of last week. Demand continues 
quiet, although a few crushers noticed 
a slight improvement in business at the 
decline. Apparently some buyers felt 
satisfied that prices were right, and near 
bottom, and that this would be a good 
time to buy. With prices at a level con- 
sidered low enough by many, and colder 
weather, mills look for increased sales 
from now on. Shipping directions are 
only fair, but mills are receiving suf- 
ficient to keep them running fairly well. 


COUNTRY WHEAT MOVEMENT LIGHT 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat through- 
out the Northwest have dwindled to very 
small proportions. Doubtless the good 
weather has had something to do with 
the light movement, for farmers have 
been busy with plowing and other field 
work. At the same time, few are satis- 
fied with present prices. Most farmers 
take storage tickets for what wheat they 
haul to market. They are imbued with 
the belief that something will develop to 
advance prices and, consequently, sell 
only enough to care for their pressing 
financial requirements. At some points 
in Minnesota it is said that what wheat 
is left in farmers’ hands will not be sold 
until next spring or summer, regardless 
of prices in the meantime. 


BROOKS MILLING CO, 


The Brooks Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has just placed in operation its new feed 
mill, which has a capacity of 400 tons of 
feed a day and is equipped with the very 
latest type of machinery for feed manu- 
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facturing, It has an elevator capacity 
of 250,000 bus, with storage for 150 cars 
of molasses and warehouse space for 100 
cars of manufactured products, 

The Brooks Milling Co. is an outgrowth 
of the Brooks Elevator Co., which has 
been doing business in Minneapolis for 
upwards of 50 years. The officers are: 
J. R. Martin, president, G. R. Martin 
and Charles Martin, vice presidents, and 
T. F. Armstrong secretary and treasurer. 
The Brooks Elevator Co. for many years 
has supplied raw material to the big feed 
manufacturing institutions of this coun- 
try, but has now branched out into this 
line on its own account. 

The Brooks mill has for its superin- 
tendent a graduate of the Indiana Agri- 
cultural College. This gentleman was for 
some time an inspector for the Indiana 
department, but for several years past 
has been connected with one of the big 
eastern feed manufacturing companies. 
He brings to the Minneapolis concern ex- 
perience of value. 

The Brooks Milling Co. will manufac- 
ture a full line of dairy feeds, horse 
feeds, hog feeds and poultry feeds. It 
has adopted as its brand or trademark a 
red keystone. This will appear on all its 
bags and containers. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is closed today on account of 
election. 

Screenings are a little firmer, but con- 
ditions are so unsettled that manufactur- 
ers are doing very little buying. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
returned this week from Great Britain. 


C. W. Jennison, of the Jennison Mills 
Co., Bainville, Mont., is visiting the Min- 
neapolis office of this company this week. 

Jacob Theobald, Jr., president Theo- 
bald Flour Mills Co., Northfield, Minn., 
is making a trip through eastern flour 
markets. 

J. Th. Heemskerk, managing director 
of the N. V. Hanze Graan-Centrale, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, was a Minneapolis visi- 
tor last week. 

A message received on ’change last 
week from Fort Dodge, Iowa, stated that 
the Quaker Oats plant there had closed 
down indefinitely. 

Mill oats are quoted at 32@40c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The coarser, 
lighter qualities are still very dragey, and 
bring only about Ic lb. 

The rate of 45c per 100 lbs on flour 
from all Atlantic ports of exit to the 
United Kingdom applies to British as 
well as American steamers. 

The Bowles-Kessler Grain Co., of Al- 
gona, Iowa, is understood to be in finan- 
cial difficulties. The company did an ex- 
tensive business in flour and feed. 

(Continued on page 590.) 





New Feed Mill of the Brooks Milling Co., Minneapolis 
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SOUTHWEST NOT BURNED 


It has recently become known in the 
Southwest that trade gossip, particularly 
current in the Northwest, credits millers 
of this territory with having taken a 
severe trimming in the heavy break in 
wheat prices. 

The report is without foundation in 
fact, at least in so far as it applies to 
millers of the distinctly hard winter 
wheat milling section of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, including also millers 
at this terminal. 

The truth is that millers of this terri- 
tory were never so “shy” of wheat. There 
were, to be sure, bulls in opinion among 
them, theoretical bulls and a generous 
sprinkling of conversational bulls; but 
when it came to the conduct of their 
own long and short accounts, nearly all 
of them kept well within wading depth 
on the beach, and only here and there 
did one venture out to the life ropes. 

Never in the recollection of this writer 
has there been so pronounced a feeling 
of “keeping out of the market” as that 
current since the present crop began to 
move. This sentiment had its beginning 
in June when, at a largely attended meet- 
ing called by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, the whole temper of the confer- 
ence was to “let the wheat move.” Some 
there present declared their purpose not 
even to buy wheat at country stations 
save as cars for immediate clearance be- 
came available, and certain concerns have 
adhered quite closely to this plan of op- 
eration. Others announced their pur- 
pose to buy no wheat and to own no 
wheat beyond actual sales of flour from 
day to day, and an overwhelming ma- 
jority have not since then departed in 
substance from this general practice. 

It has, of course, been unavoidable for 
interior millers at times to hold some 
surplus wheat. The plain necessity of 
giving the farmer a market, coupled with 
the car shortage, at times forced owner- 
ship of limited amounts of wheat, but 
this ownership was retained no longer 
than absolutely necessary. Furthermore, 
through all of the early weeks of the 
crop movement, wheat was bought from 
the grower at so great a margin under 
the market that it could be turned after 
a sharp terminal market decline without 
actual loss. It was this very factor which 
forced dealers and millers to take farm- 
ers’ wheat on so heavy a margin. 

What losses have, been taken on this 
crop have largely been due to car short- 
ages creating inability to ship against 
wheat sales, and giving the buyer oppor- 
tunity to cancel. At one time, country 
grain merchants suffered heavily because 
of this situation through being unable to 
fill contracts with exporters under time 
limits and having their wheat thrown 
back on their hands. Doubtless some 
interior millers, in their capacity as grain 
handlers, participated in these unavoid- 
able and wholly nonspeculative losses. 

There may, of course, be isolated in- 
stances in this territory, as elsewhere, of 
millers backing their bullish sentiments 
by going “long” on wheat; but it is’ cer- 
tain that the number of such instances 
is few, and in no known case has the loss 
taken been great. 

Considering that the fixed and tradi- 
tional policy of the trade in this district 
is to fill its storage in the early crop 
movement, and carry full bins to and 


even beyond the holidays and into the 
spring months, its reversal of operating 
plan this season must be credited to a 
combination of good judgment and good 


fortune. It has taken a decline of a dol- 
lar a bushel in wheat values, and come 
up smiling and in good trim. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


No actual improvement has occurred 
in the milling situation this week, but a 
much more optimistic view is taken of 
the future, due to the probability of an 
increasing export business. 

What business has been done this week 
was of a very general nature, and not 
confined to any one class of trade. Re- 
tailers, jobbers and bakers were all in 
the market to a quite limited extent. 
Eastern markets display a marked lack 
of interest, and have not been in the 
market for flour for some time. 

While some mills report an increase 
in export inquiries since the reduction in 
the rate differential was announced, few 
sales have been closed as yet. Some dif- 
ficulty has been experienced with the 
Gulf ports, where the rates were reduced 
to those defined by the United States 
Shipping Board for several days, and 
then advanced to the old differential of 
25c, the action being based on the ground 
that the carriers could not handle flour 
profitably on the new schedule. Some 
mills were never informed of the decrease 
which lasted such. a short time, while 
others were able to make a few bookings 
under the lower rate. It is felt, how- 
ever, that it will be a matter of only a 
few days until the carriers operating 
from the Gulf ports will be compelled 
to meet the rates established at the east- 
ern export centers. 

An interesting development of the 
week was the inquiry for clears from 
Mexican buyers. Existing prices are such 
that quotations on clears in the South- 
west are practically in line with, or slightly 
under, prices asked by Mexican mills. It 
appears quite probable that some busi- 
ness may be done with Mexican jobbers 
during the next few months. 

Due to the advance in the wheat mar- 
ket, flour quotations are 40@650c bbl 
higher than last week. . Hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, is quoted at $11.10@11.25, 
which is 45@50c over last week’s price. 
Straight grade, quoted at $10.20@10.50, 
shows a more marked advance. Clears 
and low grade are again in very little de- 
mand. First clear is quoted at $8.75@ 
9.25, second clear at $7.50@8, and low 
grade at $6.25@6.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SED WOR se iscb ce vecdcisids 66,300 63 
Last week ° 62 
Year ago ° 90 
SOO Pee GOS diséciscctocods 60,800 74 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 90 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....:.. 455,970 266,069 58 
Last week ....... 449,970 260,896 58 
Year ago ..:.ii:. 441,570 396,068 89 
Two years ago.:. 392,970 246,855 62 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,459 bbls this week, 12,231 last 
week, 7,215 a year ago and 16,971 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 report do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 39 slow 
and quiet, 

MILLFEED 

A much stronger demand developed in 
the millfeed market during the week, and 
a ye were $2@3 per ton higher than 

t week. Some jobbers report bids of 


$30 ton for bran, for any shipment up to 
the first of the year. hile some feed 
has moved at the higher prices, the ma- 
jority of the transactions have been at a 
ower figure. Gray shorts are in fair de- 
mand at $35, but brown shorts are a 
minor factor in the market at present. 
Red dog is quoted in very limited quan- 
tities at $68 ton. Quotations for bran 
are $30@31, brown shorts $31@32, and 
gray shorts $35@36. 


OKLAHOMA MILLERS MEET 


Approximately 40 millers attended the 
meeting of the Oklahoma Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at Oklahoma City, Oct. 28, at 
which time general conditions confront- 
ing the trade were discussed. 

The greater part of the meeting was 
given over to the discussion of what ef- 
fect the reduction in the ocean freight 
rate differential would have in the South- 
west. The millers were confident that it 
would mean a return of export business, 
but that it would take some time to get 
connections lined up again. 

Another matter which was given con- 
sideration was the freight rate advance 
in excess of 35 per cent from certain 
Oklahoma points to Chicago. This un- 
equal advance has, of course, placed 
these points out of line with those places 
affected only by the regular advance of 
35 per cent. 


TELEGRAPHIC ERROR CORRECTED 


Due to an error of transmission, the 
output of southwestern mills was last 
week given as 160,896 bbls, instead of 
260,896. The percentage of operating 
activity was correctly given at 58 per 
cent. 


A NIBLICK SHOT ON THE FAIRWAY 


In what should be the period of large 
wheat movement from farms, comfortable 
stocks available and wheat to be had for 
the asking anywhere in Kansas, interior 
Kansas millers this week bought the Kan- 
sas City December future against flour 
sales. Furthermore, they did not buy it 
to take advantage of any certain market 
situation, but wholly because they could 
not cover their sales with country pur- 
chases of actual wheat. 

One miller who was compelled to do 
this explained that he never before in 
his life had owned an option, always felt 
that it was a horned and tailed beast 
with a treacherous disposition and prac- 
tically no value whatever as a pet, but 
that he now had one, and was rather en- 
joying the thrill. He took it on, he ex- 
plained, because, although his mill is 
located in the very center of the great 
hard wheat district, he couldn’t buy 
enough wheat to cover a recent 5,000- 
bbl sale on a bet, so that it became option 
or nothing. 


NOTES 


J. E. Browne, of the Boonton (N. J.) 
Flour Mills Co., spent the week in Kan- 
sas City and the Southwest. 

G. B. R. Smith, of the G. B. R. Smith 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, called on 
the Kansas City trade this week. 

H. L. Williamson, sales manager of 
the Anthony (Kansas) Mills, is in the 
East on an extended business trip. 

M. R. Golden, sales manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was here on business this week. 

Beginning Monday, the Kansas City 
Board of Trade will resume its old 
hours of trading, opening at 9:30 and 
closing at 1:15. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager for the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, visited the Kansas City trade 
during the week. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the In- 
terstate Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days at the company’s Kan- 
sas City office this week. 

A. Johannessen, Christiania, Norway, 
representative of the Norwegian govern- 
ment food commission, spent a short time 
visiting Kansas City millers this week. 

Fire recently destroyed the 15-bbl flour 
mill and feed grinding plant of B. H. 
Ragland, Alpena Pass, Ark. Flour and 
grain valued at $3,600 were also lost in 
the fire. 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
has completed the erection of a separate 
office for its stave department. The com- 
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pany’s main office was also remodeled anq 
redecorated. 

The Polk County Milling Co., Bolivar, 
Mo., recently completed improvements jn 
its mill which increased the capacity to 
100 bbls. The entire plant was reflowed 
and respouted. 

The Rochester (Mo.) Roller Mills, op. 
erated by F. E. Modlin & Sons, is just 
completing the erection of a new 60-bbj 
flour mill. Corn meal equipment is also 
installed in the plant. 

B. H. Williamson, Jr., of Ben H. Wij. 
liamson & Co., Memphis, visited the com. 
pany’s Kansas City connection, the Gen- 
eral Commission Co., this week. Mr 
Williamson was on his way to Colorado, 

The Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevato;y 
Co. has completed the erection of a 15, 
000-bu grain elevator, wood construction, 
at Sedgwick, Colo., to take the place of 
the plant recently destroyed by fire at 
that place. 

E. G. Boerner, Washington, D. C., in 
charge of grain investigations for the 
Bureau of Markets, is in Kansas City 
this week in connection with the formula- 
tion of federal standards for rye, bar- 
ley and sorghums. 

E. S. Leonard, who last spring disposed 
of his interest in the Leonard Mill & 
Elevator Co., Saxman, Kansas, operating 


* a 400-bbl mill, to O. A. Clark, recently 


bought back control of the company and 
is now operating the mill. 

The Glasgow (Mo.) Milling Co., which 
was closed down all summer for repairs, 
is again in operation. The capacity of 
the mill was increased from 400 to 500 
bbls. Much of the old machinery was re- 
placed with new equipment. 

The 50-bbl flour mill and 6,000-bu grain 
elevator being completed for the Farm- 
ers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Solano, N. M,, 
will be in operation within a few days. 
The mill building is a three-story frame 
structure covered with iron. The plant is 
operated by a 35 h-p oil engine. 

Practically no permits are being issued 
for shipments of wheat to Galveston, nor 
is even the probable date for lifting the 
embargo known. It is thought, however, 
that this date will be largely determined 
by conditions in British tonnage growing 
out of the coal strike in England. 


S. C. Salmon, secretary of the Kansas 
Crop Improvement Association, recently 
announced that this association is making 
exhaustive tests to determine the milling 
quality of Kanred wheat, and that upon 
the result of these tests will be based the 
association’s attitude toward the wheat. 


The semicentennial celebration of the 
establishment of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture will be observed at the 
fiftieth annual meeting of the board in 
Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 12-14, 1921. J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the board, stated 
this week that the state’s agricultural 
work for the past 50 years will be re- 
viewed at this meeting. 


George A. Dean, entomologist for the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, in a 
statement issued Monday, strongly ad- 
vised against the use of sulphur fumiga- 
tion of stored grain, in the place of car- 
bon bisulphide, of which there is a serious 
shortage. Mr. Dean said that sulphur 
fumes have a very deleterious effect on 
wheat, both for milling and planting 
purposes. 

R. T. Miles, Chicago, in charge of get- 
eral field headquarters for the federal 
grain supervision, and E. L. Morris, Kan- 
sas City, supervisor for the southwestern 
district, will meet with the milling and 
grain trade at Enid, Okla., Nov. 9, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., on Nov. 10 and Fort 
Worth, Texas, on Nov. 11, for the pur 
pose of discussing the grading of wheat 
that is infested with live weevil. 


The transportation department of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade received 
notice, Friday, from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the effect that on 
Oct. 28 it rejected, on account of fail- 
ure to give five days’ notice, the Bur- 
lington Railroad tariff that was to have 
properly increased the grain rates from 
Burlington stations west of the Missout! 
River to the Gulf for export, which ta 
iff was to have been effective Oct. %. 
This action leaves such rates in the same 
status as existed prior to Oct. 25, pent- 
ing further tariff action by the Burling 
ton. 
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There was a slight improvement in the 





flour trade the past week, but not of 
sufficient importance to cause any flurry. 
Clears and straights that were scarce 


two weeks ago are quite plentiful, and 
by some mills in the Northwest and 
Southwest first grades are offered at ex- 
ceptionally low values. 

‘The announcement, last Saturday, that 
the Shipping Board had reconsidered its 
decision relative to ocean rates on flour 
and wheat stimulated faith here in the 
future demand for flour. There are 
many, however, that do not believe there 
is going to be any export business of im- 
portance until both wheat and flour are 
on a parity rate. Cables have been re- 
ceived from various markets, and one or 
two exporters, outside of the millers, 
have tried to work a few lots, but owing 
to the flurry in the wheat market from 
day to day no transactions with foreign 
countries were reported. 


Generally speaking, Canadian flour in 
this market has switched around, and the 
possibilities of business, at the moment, 


are quite slim. This, however, is not due 
entirely to higher values, but to the fact 


that the grades of flour that are salable 
here are unobtainable, according to late 
advices from the mills. Practically all 
of the mills in Canada that have suffi- 
cient capacity and a desirable location 
for marketing their products here have 
arranged their connections, one or two 
having done so the past week. 

Millers’ agents who have been promi- 
nent in the working of Canadian flour 
since the mills first made their efforts are 


doing very little right now. For stand- 
ard grades of 95 per cent patents the 
mills are asking $10.35@10.90, jute, while 
mills in the Northwest are quoting at 
$10.35@10.75, jute. 

Some of the mills in Minnesota are 
rather anxious for business, and at the 
close of the week a few offered to accept 
as low as $10.25@10.35 for standard pat- 
ents, jute, Chicago. Some of the flour 
purchased early, and still under contract 
to arrive, owned by Chicago jobbers, 
shows a loss of 25@75e bbl. Just how 
heavy are the bookings that carry these 
losses is difficult to estimate. 

The exceedingly wide fluctuations in 
the wheat market are not conducive to 
buying of flour at present. Many look 


upon the wheat market, the coming elec- 
tion, the tightening up of money, and the 
reported co-operation among the farm- 


ers for $3 wheat, news of which became 
public last week, as having a depressing 


effect. Even family flour trade has not 
been as brisk as usual, and some of the 
mill agents whose brands are well estab- 
lished here have noticed a decided falling 
off in their bookings. 

Many salesmen covering Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio territory make their homes 
and headquarters in Chicago. Some of 
them, within the past week, reported a 
little better feeling in their territory. 


Stocks held by bakers and jobbers are 
light, and there is the same feeling about 
continuing light supplies at country 
points as prevails here. 
CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 






Flour Pet. of 

Z output activity 
ee ar ER ee 22,250 83 
MOS Weel: 4s iciiwcie as seek 20,000 68 
I. 960. caccsiduseateices 24,750 93 
Two years ago ........000 22,750 85 


IN THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat prices moved erratically within 
& range of 1914¢ for December delivery, 


the top price being $2.1214,, made on Oct. 
27, with a reaction of 9c from the top. 
Export buying, combined with reports of 
settlement of the coal strike in England, 
brought in a covering movement by local 
traders, and more outside business with 
a broader trade. 

The farmers’ strike for $3 wheat in the 
Southwest is also an important factor. 
After the short interest had been largely 
reduced, a movement for profits brought 
a reaction and created an unsettled feel- 
ing. There is a belief among the trade 
here and in the Southwest that the farm- 
ers’ strike will not be a bull factor for 
any length of time. The trade was con- 
stantly on the lookout for selling from 
the Southwest, and the least suspicion of 
it by houses with extensive connections in 
that section brought increased offerings 
from local operators, and sharp declines. 
Considerable hedging of wheat from the 
Southwest and Northwest was on during 
bulges, while exporters took advantage of 
the break to absorb December wheat in 
good volume. 

Export buying in two days the past 
week aggregated 6,000,000 bus, futures 
being exchanged for the cash grain in 
various positions. It included a large 
percentage of Manitobas and a fair 
quantity of Gulf wheat, the latter at re- 
duced premiums. 

Chicago has only 691,000 bus wheat in 
store, with a little over 100,000 in pub- 
lic elevators available for delivery on De- 
cember contracts. Seaboard exporters 
are understood to be heavily long the 
December, and should the receipts con- 
tinue to fall off in the Southwest, and 
the territory which supplies Chicago with 
its wheat, there is a feeling among the 
trade that the December shorts may have 
to pay higher prices to get their wheat 
back. Possibly some of the northwestern 
hedgers may be forced to ship their 
wheat here for delivery. 

Chicago has not been in the wheat 
trade to any extent this season, prices 
being relatively too low, compared with 
other markets. With practically no 
stocks, the market is without a balance 
wheel, and fluctuations of 5@10c a day 
are to be expected. In two days during 
the week the advance was nearly 13c. 


WORLD'S WHEAT SURPLUSES 


In a special report on world’s wheat 
surpluses, E, W. Wagner & Co. says the 
situation is closely balanced, but no 
scarcity of consequence is_ indicated. 
United States and Canadian export sur- 
pluses Nov. 1 are estimated at 205,000,- 
000 bus. Argentina’s surplus looks like 
130,000,000 bus, and Australia 80,000,000 
to 100,000,000, a total of 435,000,000 bus 
for the last eight months of the crop 
year. India and Russia can be ignored. 
With 435,000,000 bus surplus, and world’s 
shipments of around 184,000,000 bus, July 
1 to Nov. 1, the total world’s surplus for 
1920-21 would reach 619,000,000 bus, 
where 570,000,000 to 620,000,000 are re- 
quired. Should Argentina and Australia 
drop 50,000,000 bus, the total would be 
569,000,000. 

For the season of 1914-20 Broomhall 
gives the world’s exports from 390,000,- 
000 to 652,000,000 bus, the latter in 1914. 
The average is 560,000,000 bus. Argen- 
tina and Australia should ship large 
quantities of wheat from Jan. 25 to May 
25. On the basis of 74,000,000 bus as a 
Nov. 1 United States full surplus, this 
country may be on a domestic basis 
Feb. 1 if 40,000,000 bus are sold ahead, 
leaving only 34,000,000 bus more to sell. 

This leaves the wheat market with two 
problems: Can the United States wheat 
inflate on a pure domestic basis? Will 
Canadian wheat advance and affect the 
world’s values? Both factors are appar- 
ently overshadowed by the drastic world’s 
trade slump, supercredit anxiety and 
false European debt situation. 


CORN AND OATS DECLINE 

Prices for corn and oats have dropped 
to a level where most of the specialists 
in those lines are disposed to sidestep the 
bear ‘side for the time being, as they 
regard the price level too low, compared 
with the cost of production. Very little 
outside business is coming in on the buy- 
ing side, and values have been influenced 
largely by the action of wheat, which is 
the market leader. Country offerings 
have fallen off materially, and there are 
many reports coming of country ship- 
pers refusing to load cars. The grain 
trade here believes that this is a bad 
move on their part, as under the existing 
car situation it has been best to take the 
cars when they were easily obtainable. 

Corn prices have advanced nearly 5c 
from the recent low point, with the best 
export demand in over a year. Sales 
aggregated over 1,000,000 bus for the 
week, with Germany and Holland the 
buyers. Early in the week 12c over Chi- 
cago December was paid for white corn, 
c.i.f., Buffalo, and 10%c over for mixed. 
Later the latter advanced to 12c over, 
with white 14c over. Premiums on mixed 
corn were down to 1¥4c over early in the 
week, and latterly 4@5c over, with light 
offerings, while yellow was 5144@6c, and 
white 6@61%c, over. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL MEETING 


The sixth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association will be held 
in Chicago Jan. 12-13. The total mem- 
bership of the 87 county farm bureaus 
and their state business organizations is 
now 102,267, an increase of 1,397 within 
a week. Tazewell County finished its 
membership campaign with a total of 
1,157 members. 

A joint committee appointed by the 
Illinois Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation will plan the organization of 
more farmers’ elevators. Seventy-five 
communities have asked the Agricultural 
Association for assistance in organiza- 
tion. There are now 700 farmers’ ele- 
vators in Illinois. Members of this com- 
mittee are Laurence Farlow, Blooming- 
ton, L. B. Olmstead, Somonauk, W. P. 
Kay, Watseka, all of the Grain Dealers’ 
Association, and J. C. Sailor, Cissna 
Park, A. A. Hill, Decatur, and W. G. 
Eckhardt, of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. The Illinois wool pool, with 
7,070 farmers, is now operative. 


CONFER ON DEFAULTED CONTRACTS 


There was a large attendance of flour 
jobbers, wholesalers and those interested 
in the flour trade of Chicago at a meeting 
held at the Hotel Atlantic, Wednesday 
evening. Grover D. Rose, an attorney, 
had prepared a plan whereby the flour 
jobbers may protect themselves against 
losses sustained on defaulted contracts 
made with their customers. He outlined 
the plan, which was followed by discus- 
sions. The object is to create a bureau 
for the exchange of contract of insurance 
or indemnity against such losses among 
members through the medium of an at- 
torney in fact. The wholesale flour job- 
bers have not fully organized or perfect- 
ed their plans for this bureau protec- 
tion. 

After the discussions concerning the 
feasibility of such a bureau it was pro- 
posed that each representative present 
give the matter further consideration, 
and that another meeting be held in the 
near future. Some of the mill represen- 
tatives present said that they were not 
in a position to agree to becoming af- 
filiated with a club or association without 
the consent of their principals. If the 
plan works out as talked of, the jobbers 
will have a thorough reciprocal interest 
so as to avoid losses. 


NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships sold at 
$8,350, net, to the buyer. 

S. Steeg, millers’ agent, left today for 
New York City and eastern markets. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., spent the week in New York 
City. 

Sales of 5,000 bus No. 2 white corn in 
store were made this week at Sc over 
December. 

Purchases of Canadian wheat to come 
to Chicago that have not been shipped 
are 380,000 bus. 

New buckwheat flour is quoted in this 


573 


market on the basis of nominally $4.75@ 
5 per 100 lbs, in new grain bags. 

Iowa sold new No. 8 yellow corn at 
the close of the week at le under De- 
cember, track, Chicago, November ship- 
ment. 

Millers bought 20,000 bus No. 2 red 
wheat to come out of store today at 
$2.24, or 15c over December. Milling 
sales, all told, today, were 46,000 bus, 

A. H. Erickson, of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., millers’ agents, Omaha, left here 
Thursday morning to motor through to 
Omaha. He is to return to Chicago oc- 
casionally to assist in looking after local 
interests. 

On the present basis of prices for corn 
in Chicago, new corn is said to be 55c 
bu at loading stations in Iowa and 60@ 
67c for old, while in Nebraska it is 50@ 
55c, and in Oklahoma 50c. Oats in Iowa 
are 40@4lc bu. 

Herbert C. Hoover was in Chicago this 
week en route for San Francisco. He 
was entertained at luncheon at the Union 
League Club by Howard B. Jackson, for- 
mer vice president of the United States 
Grain Corporation. 

The Chicago Board of Trade directors 
have prepared a pension plan, which is 
to be voted on by the membership on 
Nov. 1. It will provide for pensioning 
employees after 25 years’ service, and 
an age limit of 60 years. 

J. Th. Heemskerk, managing director 
of the N. V. Hanze Graan-Centrale, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, spent Wednesday in 
Chicago on his way to Minneapolis. His 
organization not only buys direct, but 
also handles flour on a commission basis. 

H. A. Sawyer, of the Monarch Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, while here 
Wednesday on his way East, said his 
company could handle more trade, but 
that business was fair. He is to visit 
the principal markets, and will be gone 
two or three weeks. 


W. O. Sholes, representing the Mark P. 
Miller Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, was 
here Monday on his way to the South 
and East on a business trip of probably 
two months. He said the general depres- 
sion in milling had not been felt so much 
in Idaho as in central and eastern states. 


Arthur S. Cain, sales manager of the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was here Wednesday and Thursday 
on his way to the East. He is lookin 
after the firm’s present connections, an 
arranging new ones on account of in- 
creased capacity since purchasing the mill 
at Reno, Okla. 


The Milk Producers’ Co-operative Mar- 
keting Co., which supplies the bulk of the 
milk to Chicago from Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Indiana, announces a reduction in 
price from $3.70 to $3.05 per 100 lbs to 
the wholesalers, effective Nov. 1, as the 
price for that month. The cut is equal to 
11%4c per quart. Reduced cost of feed is 
the basis for the cut in price. 


Some of the Pacific Coast millers are 
offering their soft wheat flour in this 
market at somewhat under equal grades 
from Illinois mills. At the close of the 
week, standard soft patents were obtain- 
able at $9.60, jute. The great difficulty 
millers’ agents find in handling coast 
flour is due to the long time required in 
transit. : 

Lake shipments of corn from Chicago 
for the week were 1,195,000 bus. Ship- 
ping sales of grain at Chicago in Octo- 
ber were 1,159,000 bus, -3,895,000 corn, 
2,876,000 oats, 412,000 rye and 126,000 
barley. Deliveries on October trades 
were 370,000 bus corn, 10,000 bus oats, 
7,000 bbls pork, 33,300,000 Ibs lard and 
3,300,000 Ibs short ribs. 


It is said by those who have been at 
the seaboard of late, that a good deal 
of the corn bought by exporters has not 
been sold abroad. There were sales of 
150,000 bus here today to go to Canada. 
Charters were made for 160,000 bus to 
Georgian Bay. Canadian distillers usu- 
ally buy corn freely for lake shipment 
at this season, and are expected to be 
in the market for the next two weeks. 


Manitoba wheat sold to millers early in 
the week at 21c over December, and later 
at a higher figure, with moderate sales to 
mills. The milling trade in wheat has 
not been improved to any extent by the 
reduction in ocean freights, although one 
local miller reported export inquiries and 
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a slight improvement in the local trade. 
Late in the week Manitoba wheat was of- 
fered at 17c over Chicago December, 
f.o.b. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., rye and buckwheat 
millers, Janesville, Wis., while here Fri- 
day said that the early demand for buck- 
wheat flour has been exceedingly light, 
owing to the warm weather that has pre- 
vailed until the last few days. He said 
that wholesale grocers, and those with 

rivate brands, who usually buy in car- 
oad lots, have contracted for only a ton 
or two at a time. 

The starch business has been poor of 
late, but within a week one of the largest 
manufacturers in the Central West has 
sold 550 tons of food starch for export 
to Germany. The starch men say the 
glucose business is slow. The big candy 
manufacturers are loaded up with candy 
and glucose, and many of them are shut 
down for want of business. The little 
candy makers are buying fair quantities 
of glucose. All have lost money by the 
decline in sugar. The glucose plants here 
are only running three days a week. The 
Pekin and Decatur, Ill., plants are shut 
down. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Oct. 30.—Millers re- 
port business very dull, but prices were 
advanced 30c following the upturn in 
cash wheat. Inquiry slow, and business 
is expected to remain dull until after 
election. Stocks in buyers’ hands 
are ample to supply the wants of all. 
Most mills had fair orders on hand, and 
were able to operate part time. Ship- 
ping directions came in sufficient quantity 
to prevent any accumulations. The car 
situation has shown a decided improve- 
ment and there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining all the equipment necessary. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $11.30@11.80, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Demand for clear continues good, with 
most mills fairly well sold ahead. Offer- 
ings, however, are becoming more liberal 
from outside mills. Bakers were buying 
fairly well, and early in the week some 
fair orders were placed. Prices advanced 
in sympathy with patent, being quoted at 
$9.50@10.40, in 98-lb cottons. Many of 
the large bakers were not buying this 
week. Some have supplies to last well 
into December, but others will soon be 
in the market. The advance has curtailed 
business for the present. Most of the 
wholesale grocers still have fair stocks on 
hand. 

Outside mills report trade very quiet, 
most of the trade having stocks to last 
for several weeks. Some buying early in 
the week by small dealers, but on the ad- 
vance business dropped off. Prices were 
quoted at $11.30@11.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no particular call for Kan- 
sas flour. Jobbers have been offering, 
but with little success. Southern mills 
also offering quite freely to the trade. 
Stocks here are moderately liberal. Bak- 
ers were buying in a small way. Prices 
were quoted at $11.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no improvement in the call 
for rye flour, and most of the mills are 
down. Late in the week there was some 
export inquiry, but no business resulted. 
Domestic inquiry has fallen off sharply. 
Most dealers have moderate stocks on 
hand, and millers do not look for much 
business until the middle or November. 
Outside mills report fair sales to an 
established trade. Millers have moderate 
stocks of rye on hand, and are in posi- 
tion to grind freely when the demand 
comes. Prices were quoted at $9.65@ 
10.25 for white, $9.15@9.30 for straight, 
and $6@7.50 for dark, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Corn flour dull, with inquiry from the 
domestic trade light. Millers have a 
moderate amount of business on the 
books from a scattering territory, but new 
trade is scarce. A few inquiries were re- 
ceived for export, and prospects are that 
some business will result. Export orders 
all cleaned up here. Some improvement 
in demand for corn meal, due to colder 
weather. Grits remain slow of sale. 
Prices were quoted at $2.60@2.75 for 
corn flour, $2.40@2.50 for meal, and $2.30 
@2.40 for grits, in 100-Ib cottons. 


There was no particular change in the 
market this woul Bran was in fair de- 
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mand, but middlings in light request. 
Most shippers have fair stocks, and are 
looking for an improvement. The colder 
weather the latter days of the week has 
not had any effect on buying, but dealers 
generally are looking for a firmer market, 
with a much improved demand from the 
trade. Some of the large northwestern 
mills claim to be sold up for November, 
but are willing to offer feed for later 
shipment at a premium over present 
market. 

Jobbers all look for good business lat- 
er, but claim that trade at present is 
very slow. Feed at eastern junction 
points showed little improvement, and 
stocks in the East are quite liberal, but 
any buying on the part of the small 
trade would soon clean them up. Pas- 
turage continues fair in many localities, 
but is not expected to last much longer. 
Heavy buying will soon begin, and job- 
bers are waiting for signs from the trade 
to take hold of the feed at present prices. 
Considerable feed is expected to go via 
Milwaukee before the close of navigation. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ........ 24,000 11,775 49 

Last week ........ 24,000 1,700 7 

Last YORP .cccsccce 24,000 16,400 68 

Two years ago .... 18,000 11,500 64 
NOTES 


The steamer Thomas Davis took 175,- 
000 bus of oats for Buffalo this week, 
loading at Elevator E. 

The Peshtigo Equity Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, with $10,000 capital stock, to deal 
in grain, flour and feed, has been incor- 
porated. 

The New Exchange Co., Oconto Falls, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capi- 
tal stock, to exchange and otherwise deal 
in flour and feed. 

The Mayfield Roller Mills have been 
sold by W. E. Bennett, owner and man- 
ager for many years, to M. L. Anson, of 
Richfield, Wis., who takes possession 
Nov. 1. 

The Storck Brewing Co., Schleisinger- 
ville, Wis., has changed its corporate 
style to Storck Products Co., and in- 
creased its authorized capitalization to 
$75,000. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of October was 25,- 
720 bbls, compared with 36,255 in Sep- 
tember and 72,900 in October, 1919. The 
rye flour production for October was 
7,738 bbls, against 20,705 in September, 
and 27,670 in October, 1919. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. is re- 
ported to have acquired an interest in 
the Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee, 
one of the largest manufacturers in the 
United States of fiber and paper ship- 
ping containers and packages of all kinds. 
The new interest is represented in the 
management by John L. Blanchard, who 
this week assumed the duties of vice 
president and general manager. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas W. Ross, who has taken 
active charge of the operations of the 
Hummel & Ross Fiber Co., at Hopewell, 
Va., a subsidiary corporation. 


H. N. Witson. 





VISIBLE SUPPLY OF RYE 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., reports the visible supply of rye on 
Oct. 13 as 2,795,000 bus, compared with 
16,562,000 on the same date last year. 
Exports for the first 13 weeks were 15,- 
189,000 bus, compared with 2,993,000 for 
the same period last year. “Three fourths 
of the present ‘visible,’ ” the report states, 
“is now at the eastern seaboard, or in 
transit thereto, already sold for export, 
leaving but a light unsold elevator stock 
and placing prices in a position very 
sensitive to daily demand. Last year, 
receipts were being piled up in terminal 
elevators; this year, foreign  Sarten is tak- 
ing all offerings for immediate export at 
prices much higher than those current 
last year.” 





The Illinois supreme court recently de- 
cided that the public utilities act does 
not require a railroad to give a through 
bill of lading over an electric line with 
which it has no through rates or working 
arrangements, and no Lo bape connec- 
tion, other than by switching tracks of a 
terminal railroad association. 
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IN A STATE OF FLUX 


It is difficult to write entertainingly, or 
with any degree of optimism, about the 
situation prevailing at present in the 
wheat market, in milling and in the flour 
buying trades. Even those who have fol- 
lowed the course of events rather closely 
and studiously, and who are posted on 
world’s conditions, hesitate about stak- 
ing their reputations on any definite and 
positive prediction regarding the mar- 
ket in the immediate future. They may 
have more or less definite theories “for 
the long pull,” but that is a different 
matter. Pit conditions and sentiment, as 
determined from day to day, seem to be 
accountable for the erratic course of the 
market more recently. 

There is no certainty that the move- 
ment of deflation has exhausted itself or 
run its course. Deflation has been more 
rapid and drastic in many lines than 
was looked for and, added to the eco- 
nomic readjustment which it has forced 
in many industries, has seriously cur- 
tailed the buying power of consumers, 
which, in turn, brings on still further 
liquidation. The farmer is now being 
hurt, and is not bearing his burden in the 
process of deflation as equitably and 
philosophically as the business man has 
been trained to do. It is very much open 
to question whether business has yet 
reached a working basis on which it can 
go ahead with confiden¢e. 

So far as the future course of wheat 
and flour prices is concerned, sentiment 
is now somewhat in a state of flux, with 
a strong leaning toward expectation of 
lower prices. There are a number of fac- 
tors entering into the problem the in- 
fluence of which must be more accurately 
determined before sentiment generally 
crystallizes and results in any concerted 
buying. 

There may be a difference of opinion 
also as to the elements which will have 
the most weight finally, namely: the part 
which the Canadian surplus is to play, 
the ultimate effect of concerted holding 
by the farmer, if it can be made effective, 
the absolutely indispensable requirements 
of foreign countries and their ability to 
pay for same, the world’s available sur- 
plus and, last, but not least, the milling 
demand for wheat. A month or two 
may make clear the exact force and play 
of these factors, and some others not 
mentioned and possibly now overlooked: 
Meantime, it is perhaps only reasonable 
to expect a continuation of the lack of 
confidence, the feeling of uncertainty and 
insecurity which has distinguished the 
trade for months past. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The announcement of the Shipping 
Board, establishing a freight differential 
of 5c on flour above wheat for export, 
was decidedly belated, but none theless 
welcome. It is feared, however, that the 
damage has already been done to Ameri- 
can milling for this crop, and millers are 
doubtful whether the trade can recover 
from the fatal blow already administered 
at the hands of the government. 

A very considerable amount of wheat, 
in excess of normal, has already been 
shipped and sold for export. No doubt 
arrangements are perfected in the for- 
eign countries buying this wheat for 
grinding it there. In fact, aided and 
abetted by our own government, these 
foreign countries are all set for the im- 
portation of raw material rather than the 
finished product. 


Usually and normally in this country, 
the first six months of the crop year js 
the period of most active and profitable 
milling. So far on this crop there has 
been neither activity nor profit. When 
it is suggested that perhaps this year 
things are going by contraries, that, in- 
asmuch as there has been no activity or 
profit in the first half year, it may come 
in the second half, it is noticeable that 
the faces of millers brighten a little at 
the prospect and they express rather 
eagerly the hope that such may be the 


case. Presumably as much flour will be 
eaten this year as usual; if it is not 
bought at one time, it will be bought at 
another. 


It is decidedly puzzling to millers to 
know what the people are eating. How 


the country has managed to get along for 
months with such scanty purchases amazes 
them. Various explanations are offered, 
all of them more or less the result of 
guesswork, hearsay and conjecture. It 


is assumed, for instance, that many peo- 
ple have been living on vegetables and 
fruits, which have been both plentiful and 


cheap. In the long run, it is believed that 
bread will occupy a more prominent place 


in the daily menu on account of its rela- 
tive cheapness. 

Milling conditions at Toledo for the 
week showed no noticeable improvement. 
One miller reports a slight improvement 
in the number of specifications received 
near the end of the week. Another says 
that several drafts which were pending 
and promised trouble were taken up. 
Thanks for these may be due to the ad- 
vance in the market, but beyond this it 
does not seem to have had much effect. 
Buyers lack confidence, and are still hold- 
ing off. 

The movement of soft wheat is light, 
and hardly in excess of the rather slight 
milling requirements. Although Toledo 


is the lowest priced soft wheat market 
of the Middle West, this fact does not 
seem to result in any additional business. 


Toledo millers were bidding, Oct. 29, 
$2.21, Toledo rate points, for No, 1 wheat. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 


with a combined weekly capacity of 48, 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output a vity 
TM WOO ooiececceciewees 21,900 15% 
BOGE WEG ccticcoccscccess BR 48% 
WORF ABO cccccoccccccccece 30,700 64 
TWO YORTS ABO .ccccccccces 40,900 85 
Three yearS AgO ....-eseeee 45,800 95 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 
No. Capacity Output Pet. 
| ah PERE EE 30 160,260 64,770 40 
ee eee 27 150,660 62,173 41 
WAG ccicseaes 11 77,760 50,130 64 
DE 12 100,560 77,701 1 
*Week ending Oct. 30. tWeek iding 
Oct. 23. 
NOTES 


A. S.*Cain, sales manager Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Toledo and Cleveland on his way to 
eastern markets this week. 

W. B. Campbell, vice president Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., is 10 
Florida on a vacation, where he will re- 
main until some time in December. 

A. B. Bechtel, flour distributor and 
agent for the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
at Detroit, Mich., now has his headquat- 
ters at 1116 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

E. J. Burkley, who formerly represent 
ed the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 
Ohio, is now manager of the St. Lous 
agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life In 
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surance Co., with offices at 1200-1207 
Lasalle Building. 

Lyman Perin, Cincinnati, advises that 
he has purchased the plant and business 
formerly conducted as Perin Bros. for 
many years, and, as soon as reorganiza- 
tion is completed, expects to operate and 
continue same as heretofore. 

The Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich., has recently installed a complete 
laboratory in charge of Miss Mabel 
Mosher, chemist. Miss Mosher is a gradu- 
ate of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, where she was formerly a teacher, 
and was also connected for a time with 
the Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co. in the capacity of chemist. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Hotel 
Southern, Columbus, Nov, 10-11. Those 
intending to attend are urged to make 
hotel reservations immediately, as other 
conventions are taking place at the same 
time in Columbus. The Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association will hold its fall 
meeting at the same place on Nov. 9, and 
many will attend both conventions. 

The A. C. Smith Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has increased its authorized 
capital to $500,000, and has purchased the 
plant and business of the Capitol Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, and will take pos- 
session at once. The mill is of 650 bbls 
daily capacity, with 70,000 bus storage. 
The principals in the new organization 
are A. C. Smith, John G. Emrich, E. M. 
Ruhwedel, A. L. O’Ryan, of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Dr. G. A. Smith and Orestes 
if Springfield, Ohio. A. C. Smith 
ident and general manager, and 

Kennedy superintendent. The 
plant is in first class condition, ready to 
run, and the new owners contemplate 
placing it in operation in a few days. 


Cory; 
is pre 
J. M. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va. Oct. 30.—The unusual 
and unexpected strength of the wheat 
market has had a tendency this week to 
stimulate buying of flour, although no 
large volume of business appears to have 
been transacted in this section. Buy- 
ers, apparently, continue to purchase 
their urgent needs, ordering 
supplies in small quantities, many job- 
bers, who ordinarily carry large stocks, 


only for 


buying in less than carload lots. Stocks 
on hand are lower than usual at this 
season of the year, the condition of the 
financial market and the expectation of 


lower prices both contributing to this 
result. Mills generally have quoted this 
week at 40@60c higher per bbl, according 


to grade. Soft winter patents are quoted 
it $11.25@11.75, Kansas hard wheat 
flours at $11.40@12.25, and northwestern 
hard wheat brands at $11.75@12.30. 

The condition of the millfeed market 
is similar to that of flour, with consid- 


trengthening during the week in 
ithough business is comparative- 
ly very dull. Bran has been quoted at 
341.50@42 ton, flour middlings at $46 
@48, and standard middlings at $43. 
Meal is quoted at $2.70@2.90, in 100-Ib 


sacks 


erable 


prices, 


JosepuH A. Leste. 


GEORGIA 
Attanta, Ga., Oct. 30.—There is some 


steadiness to the markets generally, but 


trade is confined to very narrow business. 
Jobbers are complaining of slow collec- 
tions, and are not disposed to buy goods 


and sh 


excent \ 


) to the trade on open accounts, 

here customers are prompt in 
remitting, 

Flour trade is fair with the bakers, 
but they are buying only from hand to 
mouth and are carrying only moderate 
stocks. Prices are much the same as 
last week 
rhe holding of cotton by producers is 
having the effect of checking all lines of 
the South, as cotton is the large 
money crop and necessarily governs col- 
ections at this season of the year. All 
made to the country trade for 
"our, feeds and general supplies fall due 
when cotton is harvested. 

The city retail business is almost at a 
standstill, and prices are beginning to 
drop on every item of food products 
and on clothing. 

Cottonseed meal is steady at prices 
that have prevailed for the past week, 
but little business is being done. Fully 
40 per cent of the oil mills in Georgia 


trade in 


idvances 
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are down to less than three days’ opera- 
tion per week, therefore the commodity 
is steady, on account of curtailment of 
production. Farmers have refused to 
sell cottonseed at the prevailing prices 
of $35@40 ton, whereas the oil mills can- 
not pay more on basis of prevailing 
prices of cottonseed products, 

Hay receipts are less this week than 
for many months. Only 21 cars reached 
this market. Prices are steady and 
stocks fair to moderate. 

J. Hore Tiener. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, INp., Oct. 30.—Dullness 
again characterized the wheat flour mar- 
ket in Indiana this week. In addition to 
general market conditions that tended to 
limit activity, there was the element of 
the climax of the national political cam- 
paign. 

While buying has been very slow, and 
confined for the most part to small or- 
ders for immediate shipment, some mill- 
ers are hopeful of an improvement with 
the passing of the election. Regardless 
of the result, it is felt that the effect will 
be to stabilize conditions somewhat. The 
big thing in the market for some time 
has been the lack of confidence on the 
part of buyers and the evident withhold- 
ing of all purchases possible. 

Reports by millers and jobbers indi- 
cate that stocks of bakers, wholesale gro- 
cers and others are, in most cases, low, 
and any restoration of confidence is be- 
lieved certain to lead to more widespread 
buying. Stability in grain prices is the 
principal thing needed now. 

Quotations on flour show no consider- 
able change from last week, but the 
range is somewhat higher and the under- 
tone of the market firmer, Soft winter 
patents are offered for shipment in car 
lots at $10.50@11.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, an increase of 10c in the minimum 
and 50c in the maximum. Hard winter 
patents also are available at $10.50@ 
11.50, a jump of 25c in the minimum and 
50c in the maximum. Spring patents are 
priced at $10.75@11.75 bbl, an advance of 
50c in the minimum and 75c in the maxi- 
mum, 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Some improvement in demand is re- 
ported in the corn products market by 
manufacturers in this state. Sales have 
been larger this week than for the pre- 
ceding fortnight, the coming of cooler 
weather having had an accelerative in- 
fluence on the consuming public. 

Prices show no change from those pre- 
vailing last week. Grits are offered for 
shipment in car lots at $2.45 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked, meal at $2.40, hominy at $2.55, 


hominy flakes at $3.25, cerealine at $3 and 
corn flour at $3.65. 


MILLFEED 


The virtual end of pasturage until 
next spring in this section of the country 
has improved the demand for millfeed. 
In wheat feeds, bran is offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $38@39 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at the same level, and mid- 
dlings at $42@45. In corn feeds, hom- 
iny feed is quoted at $32 ton, bulk, and 
$35, sacked. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a capacity of 22,800 bbls 
weekly, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Oct. 30, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

_2) 8 Sree rie 6,453 28 

TsMSt WOOK 2 cccccccesccccce 8,591 38 

BE EE. Wes tnée eed eos.naes 9,809 43 

PWS PORTS OHO oc ovccnccins 7,213 32 

Oct. 30, 1920, stocks in store.......... 10,143 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WRORe  cisdcccscccccsceve 36,000 7,000 

GUE sce vienscetscvéevece 300,000 179,000 

We etcsbee peas toupee 252,000 162,000 

MPO pecsscvececcsvocesaes eee - . owvennd 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


This week ... 279,160 420,500 542,560 1,000 
Year ago .... 582,530 156,930 275,080 59,160 
Two years ago 219,130 440,950 192,200 31,900 


NOTES 


Statistics of the agricultural census in 
Indiana, as announced by the census 
bureau at Washington, reveal increases 
in farm values ranging from 25 to 90 per 
cent, 

Haffner’s Star bakery, Fort Wayne, 
has extended its corporate existence for 
50 years and has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000. Of the increased capi- 
talization, $40,000 is in preferred stock, 

Albert Reap, of Medaryville, has 
bought the grain elevator at Pendleton, 
from Collingwood Bros., and will take 
charge Nov. 10. Mr. Reap has sold an 
elevator at Medaryville to the Medary- 
ville Co-operative Elevator Co. 

John Ross, 83 years old, whose home 
was at La Fayette and who for many 
years was identified with the grain busi- 
ness in that part of Indiana, died of 
pneumonia, at his home, Tuesday. He 
was born near Montreal, Que., and came 
to the United States in 1856, going to 
Lisbon, Ill. Later he came to Indiana, 
settling in Benton County in 1868, where 
he remained for 20 years, then went to 
Sheldon, Ill., for four years, and re- 
turned permanently to Indiana in 1892, 
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At that time he founded the Ross Grain 
Co., with elevators at Brookston, Rey- 
nolds and Stockwell. In addition he had 
large farming interests. A widow and 
six children survive. Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
recently celebrated their sixtieth wedding 
anniversary. 

George Rogers, 90 years old, who at 
one time conducted a bakery at La Fay- 
ette, died Thursday night at Cambridge, 
Mass., where he had gone to visit Albert 
B. and Thomas H. Rogers, his sons. He 
was born in Kentucky, and went to La 
Fayette with his father in 1843, the lat- 
ter conducting a grain elevator in that 
city. George Rogers was one of the old- 
est and most prominent members of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows in 
Indiana, having joined the fraternity in 
1855. In 1916 the degree of chivalry was 
conferred on him. Mr. Rogers’ wife died 
many years ago, and he leaves no other 
children in addition to his sons. Ar- 
rangements have’ been made for the fu- 
neral and burial at La Fayette. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IN URUGUAY 

The national administrative council of 
Uruguay, through the ministry of indus- 
tries, is making an investigation to ascer- 
tain the amount of wheat and flour exist- 
ing in Uruguay. Questionnaires have 
been distributed through all the provinces 
of the country. Returns for the depart- 
ment of Montevideo show that the stock 
on hand exceeds expectations, and should 
be more than the requirements until the 
next crop is harvested. The council has 
also issued a decree making it obligatory 
for all flour mills to supply to the office 
of agricultural statistics a monthly state- 
ment of the quantity of flour and by- 
products, together with other informa- 
tion relative to the activity of the estab- 
lishment, including the average prices 
paid for the wheat purchased. This, it is 
understood, is for statistical purposes 
only. 





INDIAN JUTE CROP 

A Bureau of Markets report states 
that the final official estimates of the 
Indian jute crop have proven less favor- 
able than estimates previously announced. 
The aggregate is placed at 6,100,000 
bales, which is said to be 30 per cent less 
than last year’s production. This reduc- 
tion of estimated output is attributed to 
the broken and uncertain character of 
the monsoon. The jute consumption out- 
side of India in the past 12 months has 
scarcely reached 2,000,000 bales, and 
there is no early prospect of demand ex- 
ceeding supply, inasmuch as a general 
reduction of working hours has curtailed 
the’ consumption of raw materials. 





The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Delivering Flour via White Truck in Cleveland, Ohio 
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BILLS OF LADING 

Le, aspects of bills of lading were 
considered by the Nebraska supreme 
court in the case of Omaha Elevator Co. 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., 178 N.W. 211. The case in- 
volved a conflict of rights arising from 
the fact that after defendant railway 
company had delivered a shipment of 
corn without surrender of the bill of lad- 
ing, it was induced to issue a new bill of 
lading on later surrender of the original 
document; the fact that delivery had 
been made being overlooked. 

“A bill of lading is a carrier’s receipt 
for property and a contract to carry and 
deliver it,” says the supreme court. “It 
is not the consigned property, nor the 
title thereto, nor a negotiable instrument. 
It is evidence of ownership in the hands 
of the holder, but does not preclude in- 
quiry into the circumstances under which 
it is transferred or surrendered. Without 
the receipt or possession of property to 
transport, or to divert beyond the original 
destination, there can be no valid bill of 
lading. 

“The liability of a carrier for the trans- 
portation and delivery of property does 
not attach until it receives the property. 

. . It follows that, after a carrier has 
transported property and permanently 
lost possession and control of it by deliv- 
ery under the original bill of lading, a 
subsequent bill of lading, issued by the 
same carrier for the purpose of diverting 
the original consignment to a different 
destination, is void. “The receipt of the 
goods,’ said the Supreme Court of. the 
United States, ‘lies at the foundation of 
the contract to carry and deliver. If no 
goods are actually received, there can 
be no valid contract to carry or to de- 
liver.’” 

DEMURRAGE LIABILITY 


No demurrage can be exacted from the 
consignee of a shipment unless delay in 
unloading is clearly attributable to his 
fault, holds the Alabama supreme court 
in the case of Camody vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., 84 So. 824, In 
this case it appeared that, before deliv- 
ery of a shipment was made to plaintiff, 
some controversy arose concerning own- 
ership of the freight, and plaintiff re- 
fused to give defendant carrier a band 
indemnifying it against liability in mak- 
ing delivery. Delay in unloading ensued. 
Under these circumstances the court says: 

“This means, of course, that the car- 
rier, in the circumstances named, may 
retain possession unless the consignee will 
make a bond indemnifying him against 
loss that may arise out of the delivery of 
property to which another may have a 
superior title; but it does not mean that 
the failure or refusal of the consignee to 
make such a bond can be attributed to 
him as a fault. We do not think that a 
shipper or consignee can be held for de- 
murrage for the sole reason that he fails 
or refuses to make such a bond. His 
right in and to the property shipped can- 
not be made to depend upon his ability, 
or even his willingness, to indemnify the 
carrier, and so, for that reason, he cannot 
be adjudged in default for his lack of 
ability or willingness to indemnify.” 


CORPORATE DIVIDENDS 


The opinion of the Iowa supreme court, 
handed down in the case of Sexton vs. C. 
L. Percival Co., 177 N.W. 83, contains 
some interesting observations on the right 
of a stockholder to insist upon distribu- 
tion of corporate profits. The court ap- 

roves the following statement appear- 
ng in a decision of the Pennsylvania su- 
preme court: 

“As a general rule, nothing earned by 
a corporation can be regarded as profits 
until it shall have been declared to be 
so by the corporation itself, acting by its 
board of managers. The fact that a dol- 
lar has been earned gives no stockholder 
the right to claim it until the corporation 


decides to distribute it as profit. The 
wisdom of such distribution must of 
necessity rest with the corporation itself. 
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From motives of prudence and self-in- 
terest it is frequently desirable to add all 
or a portion of the earnings to the capi- 
tal. This is sometimes necessary as a 
basis of credit for more enlarged opera- 
tions, It is often a wise exercise of dis- 
cretion for a corporation to strengthen 
itself in this way, and with such discre- 
tion a stockholder cannot interfere. His 
only remedy is by an appeal to the ballot 
at the election of directors.” 

The Iowa court holds that the directors 
of a corporation, acting in good faith for 
the best interest of all concerned, have 
discretion to divide accumulated profits 
among the stockholders, to capitalize the 
surplus, or invest it in the works and 
plant. Exercise of this discretion will be 
controlled by the courts only on proof of 
fraud or bad faith on the part of the 
directors. 


NONDELIVERY EXCUSED 


That an act of God, such as a storm or 
unusual rain, will excuse one from per- 
formance of a contract to deliver specific 
goods is a legal proposition reaffirmed in 
the decision of the Nebraska supreme 
court in the late case of Matousek vs. 
Galligan, 178 N.W. 510. But this holding 
is to be distinguished from the law of 
cases where no particular goods are in 
contemplation under the contract. For 
instance, a farmer who has agreed to de- 
liver his crop of corn to a mill may be 
excused in failing to do so, by reason of 
some unavoidable calamity. But if a 
grain company has contracted to deliver 
a certain quantity of corn of certain 
grade, without the particular source of 
supply being in contemplation, the grain 
company could not excuse nondelivery 
through storm or other cause, interfering 
with delivery, excepting as the contract 
may have reserved such excuse. 

In the Nebraska case, it appeared that 
specific hay was bargained to be sold, 
but that defendant was prevented from 
baling and delivering it, by unusual 
storms and rainfall. Under these circum- 
stances, the supreme court holds that the 
trial judge properly instructed the jury 
that “an ‘act of God’ is a part of every 
contract, whether it is written therein or 
not, and if a party is prevented from 
performing his contract directly and ex- 
clusively by an act of God, the law ex- 
cuses him, and he cannot be held for any 
injury or damage in the nonperformance 
of the contract. An act of God, such as 
will excuse the performance of a legal 
contract, must be an act or occurrence so 
extraordinary and unprecedented that 
human foresight could not foresee or 
guard against it,” etc. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


The case of Sparks Milling Co. vs. In- 
dustrial Commission of Illinois, 127 N.E. 
737, lately before the supreme court of 
that state, involved a question as to 
whether the evidence warranted a finding 
that the mill was liable to pay an award 
under the Illinois compensation act for 
death of an employee, whose dead body 
was found on a pavement below the win- 
dows of the fourth floor of the plant. 
The court answers the question in the 
affirmative. 

The unfortunate employee, one May, 
was seen by the second miller in the plant 
to be at work sweeping near swinging 
sifters on the fourth floor of the mill. 
Thirty minutes later some one standing 
near by heard his body strike the pave- 
ment. 

What the court says in disposing of the 
case is instructive on points as to what 
proof is required to show that an acci- 
dent was so related to the injured man’s 
employment as to make it a proper 
case for compensation: 

“Only one thing is certain and clear 
in this case: That William F. May was 
found in a dying condition, lying on the 
pavement below the windows of the 
fourth floor of this mill. There may be 
at least three theories, any one of which 
will account for his death. It might have 
been suicide; it might have been mur- 


der; it might have been an accident, and 
such accident may or may not have arisen 
out of the employment. All who saw 
deceased on the morning of the accident 
—his family and his fellow-workmen— 
testify that he was in his usual good 
spirits, and that, so far as was known, 
he had no enemies. There is no evidence 
of suicide or murder, and therefore the 
presumption against the commission of a 
crime is sufficient to support the finding 
of the commission that his death resulted 
from accident. . . . Where the evidence 
shows deceased to have been in good 
health, and there is a complete absence 
of evidence showing suicide, it must be 
presumed that the death was acciden- 
Wiis w-8 

“We think it cannot be seriously con- 
tended that the injury causing this death 
did not arise in the course of the em- 
ployment. The only serious question pre- 
sented is whether or not the injury arose 
out of the employment, and this question 
is not without its difficulty. An injury 
arises out of the employment, within the 
meaning of our workmen’s compensation 
act, . . . when the accident results from 
a risk reasonably incidental to the em- 
ployment. . . . The burden was on the 
executrix to show that the death of May 
was caused by accidental injury arising 
out of the employment, and to show it 
by direct and positive evidence, or by 
evidence from which such inference could 
be fairly drawn. . . . The proof of these 
facts may be circumstantial as well as 
by direct evidence. When it is said that 
the claimant must prove her case, it is 
not meant that she must necessarily 
prove it by direct evidence, and that 
somebody actually saw what took place, 
because in many cases that is impossible. 

“While the commission cannot surmise, 
conjecture, or guess its conclusion, yet 
it may draw an inference from proven 
facts, so long as it is a legitimate infer- 
ence, We think the facts proven clearly 
warranted the commission in finding that 
the windows on the fourth floor of the 
mill were open, that deceased was em- 
ployed at his regular duties on this floor, 
and that he was either knocked from the 
middle window by one of the sifters, or 
that he fell from the fire escape while 
there recovering from exhaustion caused 
by the heat and dust inside the mill... . 

“It was proven to be the established 
custom of the men to go to the windows 
for fresh air when the heated atmos- 
phere became heavily saturated with 
dust. This case is clearly distinguish- 
able from those cases where the employee 
was disobeying orders or otherwise mis- 
conducting himself.” 


CONFLICTING TRADE MARKS 


In the case of Ammon & Person vs. 
Narragansett Dairy Co., 262 Fed. 880, the 
United States circuit court of appeals 
for the first circuit applies the now well- 
established rule of law that where two 
users of the same or a similar trade 
mark occupy essentially different terri- 
tories, each is entitled to exclusive use in 
its own territory as against the other, re- 
gardless of which was the earlier user. 

The same opinion appears to be the 
first decision, or one of the first deci- 
sions, of a high court to lay down the 
further proposition that the fact that one 
concern may have had the prior right to 
use a mark in its territory, as against a 
dealer or manufacturer handling the same 
kind of goods in another territory, does 
not entitle a third dealer or manufactur- 
er in the same line to adopt the same or 
a similar mark in the first-mentioned ter- 
ritory on the original user of the mark 
in that territory abandoning it, as against 
the second user’s attempt to extend his 
trade to that territory. 


BROKEN CONTRACT LOSSES 


Question as to the date at which dam- 
ages should be assessed for breach of a 
contract to deliver corn and oats was 
the subject of controversy in the re- 
cent case of Davenport Elevator Co. vs. 
Halloran, 178 N.W. 350, decided by the 
Iowa supreme court. 

It seems that no specific time for de- 
livery was agreed upon, and that delivery 
was postponed from time to time on ac- 
count of poor condition of the roads over 
which the corn and oats must be hauled; 
defendant seller giving continued assur- 
ances that delivery would be completed 
as soon as the roads should become pass- 
able. But later, and on a rising market, 
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defendant definitely refused to complete 
delivery, and plaintiff was awarded judg- 
ment for $1,576.71 damages. 

The supreme court has reversed the 
judgment and ordered a new trial, on 
the ground that the trial judge erred jp 
refusing to instruct the jury, at the de. 
fendant’s request, that damages should 
be assessed as of the time when the cop- 
tract was declared terminated by de- 
fendant. In other words, he was not 
liable for damages on the basis of mar- 
ket values increased after he gave notice 
that he would not deliver the remainder 
of the corn and oats called for by his 
contract. F 


BROKER-MADE CONTRACTS 


A trade custom may be invoked to 
show that negotiations toward a sale 
were understood as not resulting in a 
contract until execution of a formal 
agreement, despite the fact that, through 
the intervention of a broker, all terms 
may have been agreed upon. This im- 
portant holding was made recently by 
the Illinois supreme court in the case of 
El Reno Wholesale Grocery Co, ys, 
Stocking, 127 N.E. 6462, wherein it was 
decided that such negotiations fell short 
of forming a binding contract. 

In the light of a proved custom, under 
which a contract was not to be regarded 


as closed until execution of a formal! in- 
strument, the court said: “The general 
rule is that a custom or usage which is 


repugnant to the terms of an express 
contract is not permitted to operate 
against it, and evidence of such custom 
or usage is inadmissible, for, while usage 
may be admissible to explain what is 
doubtful, it is never admissible to contra- 
dict what is plain. . . . But, if the terms 
of the contract are in any way uncer- 
tain, then such custom or usage is proper 
to be admitted in order to explain such 
terms, . . . and it is presumed that such 
contract was made in the light of such 
custom or usage... . 

“Some nice distinctions have been made 
in different jurisdictions as to whether 
or not the contract had actually been 
entered into before the forma] contract 
was drawn and executed; but it is ap- 
parent . . . that the question resolves 
itself into a determination of the inten- 
tion of the parties as to whether or not 
the preliminary negotiations should be 
considered a contract, or whether the 
contract should not be considered bind- 
ing until formal agreement had _ been 
drawn and executed. 

“*A valid contract may doubtless be 
made by correspondence, but care should 
always be taken not to construe as an 
agreement letters which the parties in- 
tended only as a preliminary negotiation. 
The question in such cases always is: Did 
they mean to contract by their corre- 
spondence, or were they only settling the 
terms of an agreement into which they 
proposed to enter after all its particulars 
were adjusted, which was then to be for- 
mally drawn up, and by which alone they 
designed to be bound?...’” 

The court refers to a Kansas case 
where the parties negotiated by telephone 
for a sale of grain, the evidence showing 
the existence of a custom governing such 
sales, requiring the purchaser to send to 


the seller a written statement of the 
terms and conditions of the sale, and if 
such statement, when received by the 


seller, was not found to be according to 
his understanding, the seller must object. 
The purchaser sent a statement following 
the telephone conversation, and no objec- 
tion was made. The trial court heard 
evidence of the contract as made by tele- 
phone, and entered judgment according- 
ly, which was reversed by the supreme 
court of Kansas on the ground that the 
written memorandum of the sale, under 
the custom proved to have been in exist- 
ence, was controlling, and that the tele- 
phone conversation inconsistent there- 
with was superseded. 

The Illinois court finds that a conclu- 
sion, that it was not mutually understood 
that the negotiations preceding the exe 
cution of a formal contract should con 
stitute a binding agreement, was sup 
ported by the circumstance that those 
negotiations were conducted on the patt 
of the seller by a broker not empower 


to make a final contract. On this poiat 


the court says: 

“A broker is a special agent for & 
single object, and cannot bind the pri 
cipal beyond the limitations of his 4 
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thority, and while, ordinarily, he has im- 
plied authority to do everything neces- 
sary to effect the business about which 
he is employed, such authority is re- 
stricted by express instructions or the 
usages of the trade. . . . A customer, in 
giving authority to a broker to negotiate 
a transaction in a certain trade or mar- 
ket, is presumed, in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, to have authorized 
the broker to transact the business in 
question in accordance with the rules, 
customs and usages prevailing in that 
trade or exchange. . . . Any person 
dealing with a broker is bound to ascer- 
tain the extent of the baker’s authority, 
and acts at his peril if the broker ex- 
ceeds his authority.” 

The court intimates that the claimed 
contract was prevented from taking on 
binding effect through another circum- 
stance: The proposed buyer’s offer pro- 
vided for delivery in the first half of 
September, while the seller’s acceptance 
called for delivery in September, giving 
the latter more time in which to perform 
than the buyer’s offer contemplated. On 
this phase of the case the court said: 

“In order to have the acceptance of an 
offer binding, such acceptance must con- 
form exactly to the offer, and if it con- 
conditions there is no con- 


tains new 
tract.” 
UNWHOLESOME PRODUCTS 

A manufacturer of food products must 
exercise the “highest degree of care” in 
the preparation, handling and packing of 
them to avoid possible injury to con- 
sumers through any enubelonden condi- 
tion of the goods, holds the Iowa su- 
preme court in the case of Davis vs. Van 
Camp Packing Co., 176 N.W. 383. 

RECEIPT OF LETTERS 

A decision handed down recently by 
the Georgia court of appeals is in line 
with what other courts have held on the 
subject of presumed receipt of mail. 
The decision is to the effect that when it 
is material to prove that a given letter 
was received by the addressee, it will be 
presumed to have been received when it 
is shown that the letter, properly ad- 
dressed and stamped, was mailed by de- 
positing it in a United States post office 
or a mail box, or by intrusting it to the 


custody of a United States mail collector. 
But this legal presumption is a reputable 
one, and loses its force when the ad- 
dressee expressly denies having received 
the letter. 


The court holds that the mere fact that 
a return address was printed on the out- 
side of the envelope, and that the letter 


was never returned to that address, will 
not outweigh the addressee’s positive de- 
nial of receipt. A further point appear- 
ing in the decision is that testimony of 
an agent of a corporation, in entire 
charge of its correspondence, that the 
letter was not received by his corpora- 
tion, is sufficient to establish that fact in 
the absence of proof to the contrary. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GOODS 
The buyer of goods will be held to 


livery, precluding himself from after- 
wards attempting to avoid liability fo 
the price on the ground that the goods 
were defective, where he has retained 
them several days without opening them 
and has not notified the seller of any 
claimed defect in quality until two weeks 


after delivery. This is the gist of a de- 
cision handed down by the appellate term 
of the New York supreme court in the 
case of Lieberman ys. Beck & Conhaim, 


179 N.Y. Supp. 472. 
“TERMS AS HAD” 


_ A written order for goods reciting that 
it is subject to “terms as had” is valid 


under a statute requiring certain con- 
tracts for the sale of goods to be evi- 
denced in writing; the words “terms as 


had” referring to prior sales between the 
same parties evidenced in writing. So 
holds the New York city court in the re- 
cent case of Kronfeld vs. Natelson, 182 
N.Y. Supp. 477. 


INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES 


An opinion of the Kansas supreme 
court in the case of Swader vs. Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., 191 Pac. $12, seems to 
practically -terminate the litigation in 
favor of plaintiff, imposing $10,000 liabil- 
ity personally against R. W. Hoffman, as 
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A REMARKABLE PICTURE 


The above engraving was made from 
a photograph which must have been 
taken from an airship. .It shows the 
steamship Olympic, camouflaged, cross- 
ing the Atlantic in July, 1918, on the 
voyage when, besides a large body of 
American soldiers and many Red Cross 
nurses, the ship carried to Southamp- 
ton Herbert Hoover and the party 
which accompanied him, including 
James Ford Bell and others. 

The photograph, greatly enlarged 
from the original, was exhibited in 





London in a collection illustrating what 
the allies were doing on the sea, shown 
by the British Ministry of Information. 
The editor of The Northwestern Miller 
saw it at that time, and endeavored to 
obtain permission to reproduce it. This 
was denied, because it might convey 
information to the enemy. 

After the war was over, efforts were 
made by Mr. C. F. G. Raikes, London 
representative of The Northwestern 
Miller, to trace the photograph, but it 
had disappeared, and-for a long time it 


was impossible to obtain a clue as to 
its whereabouts. Finally, through the 
courtesy of Major Evelyn Wrench, for- 
merly of the Ministry of Information, 
and honorary secretary of the English 
Speaking Union, of London, the pho- 
tograph was discovered, and Mr. Raikes 
was fortunately able to obtain posses- 
sion of it. It now hangs on the walls 
of the office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er in Minneapolis, a very interesting 
souvenir of the war. 








manager of the company’s mill at Enter- 
prise, Kansas. 

Plaintiffs husband was fatally injured 
while in the milling company’s employ- 
ment when a defectively constructed 
floor in a grain bin collapsed. The su- 
preme court finds that the evidence. sus- 
tains a conclusion reached by the jury 
that the accident was due to negligent 
construction for which Hoffman was at 


fault, and that the accident should have 
been foreseen as a likely result of con- 
structing the floor in a weak and inse- 
cure manner. 


FREIGHT CHARGE CREDITS 


A commission merchant who has estab- 
lished a credit with a railway company 
for freight charges on shipments received 
by him cannot avoid liability for a proper 


charge so made against his account, on 
the ground that he merely acted as agent 
in receiving the shipment involved, and 
that he settled with the shipper before 
knowing of the charge. It was so held 
by the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals in the recent case of Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. vs. Rice, 264 


Fed. 427. 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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EXCHANGE 


For the benefit of those in the United 
States who find it difficult to understand 
this ten per cent premium on American 
money which now prevails in Canada, it 
may be useful to state that Canadian 
purchases of goods in the United States 
amount to sixty per cent more than the 
purchases of the United States from Can- 
ada. For instance, in the fiscal year 
ended March 30 last, Canadian imports 
from the United States came to nine 
hundred and four million dollars, while in 
the same period the exports of Canadian 
products to the United States came to 
five hundred and five million, This means 
that the difference had to be settled in 
cash or its equivalent, and the premium 
on American money represents the cost 
of making settlement in this way. Since 
March last the disparity between sales 
and purchases has been even greater than 
these purchases show, and the difficulty 
of settlement made that much greater, 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


There is no change in the domestic 
flour market. The amount of business 
continues about the same as in past sev- 
eral weeks. Bakers are buying only for 
immediate requirements, and will not 
make purchases for future delivery. 
Prices are unchanged. Top patents are 
quoted at $13 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, and sec- 
ond patents at $12.50, delivered Ontario 
points, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

There is a little better inquiry for On- 
tario winter wheat flour, but millers do 
not seem to be able to procure sufficient 
wheat to supply the demand. Farmers 
are holding back delivery in anticipation 
of higher prices later. Quotations are un- 
changed. This flour is selling at $9.30@ 
9.60 bbl, bulk, Toronto or Montreal basis. 

The most important news of the export 
market is the reduction in ocean freight 
rates on flour of 20c per 100 lbs, but 
even with this quotations are still 2@3s 
per sack out of line. Offers made by 
the Royal Wheat Commission this week 
for straight grade Manitobas were at 90s 
3d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Scotch and Irish 
ports. So far no business has resulted. 
Millers report that it is difficult to get 
space on ocean steamers leaving Montreal 
at present. The only evallable space is 
for December shipment. 

Export shipments to the United States 
have fallen off. However, some mills re- 
port having put through a little business. 
Quotations vary. Top patents, $11@11.50 
bbl, f.o.b, Philadelphia, American funds; 
straight grades, $10.50@11. 


MILLFEED 


The lower prices now quoted for mill- 
feed do not seem to have the effect of 
improving demand, and some mills are 
shading prices to the extent of $1@2 be- 
low the official quotation. Bran is sell- 
ing at $40 ton, and shorts at $45, in 
bags, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Manitoba wheat is in fair quantity 
throughout Ontario. Large shipments are 
expected at Bay port elevators next 
week. The available supply of Ontario 
winter wheat is low. Farmers are said to 
be holding back delivery in anticipation 
of higher prices. Farm work is also in- 
bear, with the marketing of their 
wheat... No. 2 red or white Ontario win- 
ter wheat is selling at $2.15@2.20 bu, in 
car lots, country points, while the mill- 


door price is $2. No. 1 northern wheat 
is quoted at $2.48, on track, Bay ports. 


ROLLED OATS 


Demand in the domestic market is im- 
proving. Buyers, however, are not in- 
clined to purchase far ahead. They are 
hoping for lower prices, and prefer to 
fill only immediate requirements at pres- 
ent. There is no change in the export 
situation, business being practically at a 
standstill. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$4.25@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to 
the Ontario trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Oat hulls 
are selling at $23 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Farmers are now more inclined to sell 
their oats and barley, but are not satis- 
fied with the prices elevators are willing 
to pay. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 68@70c 
bu, country points; barley, $1.10@1.15; 
rye, $1.65; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
70c,—in store, Fort William; American 
corn, No. 3 yellow, $1.22, track, Toronto, 
prompt shipment. 


OIL MEAL 


Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$70 ton, and meal at $72, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 


Good quality feed flour is selling at 
$3.50 per bag, delivered. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
manager Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, attended a meeting of 
ys millers’ committee in Toronto on Fri- 

ay. 

Millers report that difficulty in getting 
American cars is interfering with flour 
exports to the United States. A much 
larger volume of business could be done 
if cars were not so scarce. 


A meeting of the Canadian cereal mill- 
ers was held in Toronto on Thursday. 
These mills find it difficult to dispose of 
their products, and the object of the 
meeting was to discuss matters concern- 
ing both export and domestic trade, with 
a view to the promotion of business. 


A meeting of the millers’ committee, 
an organization of Canadian millers ap- 
pointed to act in an advisory capacity to 
the government during the period of con- 
trol of the grain and flour markets, was 
held in Toronto on Friday. Now that its 
term of usefulness is over, it was de- 
cided to disband this body. The millers 
have agreed to form another organization, 
to be called the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion of Canada, 


Canadian railways are demanding pre- 
payment of all freight. charges on ship- 
ments of corn into Canada from the 
United States. Importers are obliged to 
make payment in the United States in 
American funds. Members of the Cana- 
dian trade contend that the railways 
should be satisfied with their recent 40 
per cent increase in freight rates, and 
not take advantage of the difference in 
exchange to add another 10 per cent to 
the consumer. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 30.—A steady 
trade is reported in spring wheat flour 
for domestic consumption, although buy- 
ers do not feel inclined as yet to pur- 
chase in any quantity: There is still a 
marked ‘tendency to held off in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices although, if the 
wheat market continues to. hold firm, 
trade will undoubtedly show a big im- 
provement during the next two to three 
weeks, There’ has been .no change in 
prices since last week; top patents are 
Soak at $13 bbl, second patents at 

.560, and strong bakers at 30, de- 


livered, in new jutes, with 10c off for 


cash. 

A slight improvement is reported in 
the demand for export. Sales of small 
lots were closed with London, Liverpool 
and Glasgow buyers. There is no change, 
however, in demand from the Continent, 
and there will not be unless prices de- 
cline further, or values elsewhere increase. 
West Indies trade is quiet, due to the in- 
ability of millers to secure steamer space. 
With the United States elections close 
at hand, local millers report a decided 
falling off in sales to these markets. As 
the outcome of the forthcoming elec- 
tions is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance to Canadian millers, the result is 
anxiously awaited. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
without feature. Demand remains quiet, 
buyers still purchasing from hand to 
mouth. Prices remain unchanged; car 
lots of choice grades are offered at $10 
@10.25 bbl, in second-hand jutes, ex- 
track. 

The trade in white corn flour and rye 
flour is still confined to small lots, with 
no change in prices. 

Although at this season of the year it 
is customary for farmers and dealers to 
lay in a stock of millfeeds, trade con- 
tinues quiet. The demand undoubtedly 
exists, but buyers prefer to hold off buy- 
ing until the very last, in the hope that 
— will be reduced still further. There 

as been no change in price since last 
week; bran in car lots is offered at $40 
ton, and shorts at $45, delivered, in new 
jutes, for spot cash. 

Spot oats were reduced 1@2c bu, in 
sympathy with the declirfe in the Winni- 
peg cash market. A few sales of car 
lots are reported, with No. 2 Canadian 
western at 86c bu and No. 1 feed at 84c, 
ex-store. Demand, however, is quiet. 


NOTES 


All local millers are in Toronto at 
present, attending a general meeting of 
the millers’ committee. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Line, 
operating steamer service from Halifax 
to the British West Indies under gov- 
ernment subsidy, has applied to the de- 
partment of trade and commerce for the 
privilege of again increasing its rates, 
claiming that, owing to the numerous 
calls its steamers have to make, the serv- 
ice is being maintained at present at a 
heavy loss. 

T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirsec, Man., Oct. 30.—There is a 
moderately good demand for flour in all 
parts of western Canada, more particu- 
larly top patents. This part of the con- 
tinent consumes very little flour that is 
not equal to a second patent, and the 
great bulk of the demand is for the best. 
The lower grades are not wanted at any 
price, and at bor sap mills are storing 
these. Most of the orders now on hand 
are for immediate shipment, as buyers 
do not order till they must, and then in 
small quantities only. So far the cus- 
tomary buying for winter use has been 
deferred. 

United States buyers have placed some 
orders with western mills during the 
week, but the volume of this trade is not 
large. There are reports of considerable 
difficulty in making delivery on old orders 
for the United States, shortage of cars 
being the principal reason. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that the supply 
of American cars is improving, and some 
roads are now sending empties into Can- 
ada for use in loading flour. Perhaps 
the alle refusal of American farmers 
to sell their wheat is the reason for this 
change. Any rolling stock made idle in 


¢ 


this way can find plenty of grain and 
flour waiting for shipment from Canada, 

Prices for Canadian flour have not 
changed since a week ago. Today’s quo- 
tation for top patent springs is $12.45 
bbl in jute bags; second patents, $12.20; 
first clears, $11.65; second clears, $11.05, 
—delivered at any point between Fort 
William and the western boundary of 
Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 10¢ 
bbl under these prices, and eastern Al- 
berta 20c under. From western Alberta 
to the Pacific Coast, prices rise progres- 
sively to $12.65 at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes a price 
of $12.75 for top patents, and Prince 
Rupert $12.85. For 30-day terms, 10c 
bbl is added to foregoing, and for 60- 
day terms, 20c. 

The scale of package differentials 
shows for 98-lb cottons 30c bbl over fore- 
going basis; 49’s, 45c over; 24’s, 55c over, 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are becoming more 
plentiful in this territory, and prices are 
steady. Bran is being quoted by the big 
milling companies at $43 ton, and shorts 
at $48, in bags, cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered, Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 

Fine and mild weather is greatly favor- 
ing the marketing of wheat. Farmers in 
all parts of the West are delivering 
steadily, and those who do not wish to 
sell are having their wheat shipped to 
terminals for storage. The present rate 
of inspection is over 1,000 cars per day, 
the largest since 1915. It is believed that 
about 40 per cent of this wheat is being 
stored for growers’ account. The belief 
that prices will be higher is general 
among farmers. Buyers are almost 
equally convinced that still lower prices 
are pending, and it would be very difli- 
cult to find a bull in this market. Prices 
for the week followed outside markets, 


with Chicago as the dominant influence. 
The range did not exceed 5c bu, and the 
close on Friday was only fractionally 


different from the same day last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Oct. 30: ; 


-—Futures— 
Cash Oct. Dec 
a , ME eee $2.27 $2.27 $2.06 
OO, OB. ci evdcnsesicde 2.35 2.35% 2.15% 
nt) eee 2.31% 2.31% 2.11% 
ee, , Ree 2.32% 2.32% 2.13 
Se: ee oor 2.38 2.33 2.13 
COE, Wiis ces vente cce 2.32% + 2.34 13% 
RYE FLOUR 
The market for this flour is very quiet. 
New crop business has hardly begun. 


Rye flour is nominally worth $11 bbl 
in 80-lb bags, straight $10.50, and dark 
white $7.50, f.o.b. Winnipeg. 


OATMEAL 


Business is dull. Rolled oats are sell- 
ing to the city trade at $3.85@4 per bag 
of 80 lbs, delivered; oatmeal, in 93-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are still unsettled. ‘There 
is not much demand for any of them. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats are now at 
70c bu, barley $1.22, and rye $1.84%, 
in store, Fort William. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is quoted at $85 ton 
in bags, and cake at $85 in bulk, f.o.b. 
Winnipeg. 

NOTES 

This office knows of a good opening in 
western Canada for a mill chemist. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Toronto, is visit- 
ing Winnipeg and other milling points 10 
the West on one of his trips of inspec- 
tion. This firm controls a large line of 
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flour mill insurance, including most of 
the country mills of the West. 

w. J. Baker, Toronto, eastern sales 
agent of the Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., was in Winnipeg on Wednesday 
and Thursday to meet the heads of his 
company. 

w. A. Matheson, manager at Winnipeg 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd. will leave tonight for Montreal, 
where he will visit the head office of his 
company. 

Reports from Peace River state that 
threshing is well advanced in that far 
northern part of Canada. Returns show 
the vield of wheat to have been from 20 
to 30 bus per acre. Oats yielded 50 to 
70 bus. 


Prices for cattle at Winnipeg have 


fallen very considerably in recent weeks. 
This, in turn, is expected to have an ef- 
fect upon the price of millfeed. Farmers 
cannot afford to own beef cattle at pres- 
ent cost of fattening. 


The Canadian Trade Commission, Ot- 
tawa, reports a number of inquiries from 
buyers in Europe for large parcels of 


Canadian flour. For instance, a trader in 
Paris asks for 10,000 tons for shipment 
to Hamburg, Germany. 

The work of the Canadian railways in 
moving this year’s crop of grain is go- 
ing along so smoothly that hardly a 
complaint is heard. Car shortage is re- 
duced to a minimum, and the movement 
to terminals has been particularly satis- 
factory to the trade. 


The Northland Milling Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, is now operating its mill at Oak 
Lake, Man., and has opened new offices 
in Winnipeg in the building of the Con- 


federation Life Association, James A. 
Robb is manager. It is the intention of 
this company to specialize in high grade 


Manitoba spring wheat flour. 

The state of the stocks of wheat in 
terminals at Fort William affords an in- 
teresting view of the market situation at 
end of October. On Oct. 23 there were 
in store at lake terminals 10,280,000 bus 


wheat, as against 3,479,000 a year ago. 


At the same time receipts were exceeding 
shipments by about 2,000,000 bus per 
week. The balance about represents the 
extent to which farmers are holding their 
wheat for higher prices. 


A. H. Battey. 





ADULTERATION OF OATS 


Judgment Against the Armour Grain Co., of 
Chicago, Cited in Review of Gov- 
ernment Campaign 


Wasninoetron, D. C., Oct. 30.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has made public 
a notice of judgment, under the federal 
food and drugs act, against the Armour 
Grain Co., of Chicago, for the adul- 
teration and misbranding of 28 carloads 


of oats. The company entered a plea of 


guilty to the charge, the department 
states, and was fined $1,050 and costs. 
Citing the Armour case as a culmination 
of the campaign to prevent the adultera- 
tion of feed grains, the department says: 

“It was alleged in the information filed 
in the case that the oats were adulterat- 
ed with feed barley, dirt and chaff. Ex- 


amination of samples taken from the 
cars by specialists of the Bureau of 
Chemistry showed that the added barley 


ranged from 5 to 18 per cent, the av- 
erage found in all the samples examined 
being more than 10 per cent. The barley 
added to the oats was so-called feed bar- 
ley, which is the grain remaining after 
the elimination of the sound, heavy grain 
used exclusively for malting purposes, 
and contains, in addition to barley seeds, 
material amounts of weed seeds, screefi- 
ings, and chaff, 

“The publication of the notice of judg- 
ment in the Armour grain case termi- 


nates, in so far as these particular ship- 
ments are concerned, a campaign that 
was begun nearly six years ago to stop 
the rather prevalent practice of adul- 
terating oats and other feed grain with 
cheaper grain and screenings. As long 
ago as December, 1914, and January, 
1915, 28 carloads of oats shipped by the 
Armour Grain Co. from Illinois to Mary- 
land were seized in Baltimore by order 
of the court on information furnished by 
inspectors of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The court issued a decree of 
Condemnation and forfeiture, and it was 
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ordered that the oats be destroyed or 
released on bond, , 

“Upon the proper execution of a bond 
to the amount of $33,600 that the oats 
would not be disposed of in violation of 
the law, the cars were released. In ad- 
dition to seizing the cars and requiring 
the oats and barley to be sold for what 
they were, the government entered a 
criminal prosecution against the Armour 
Grain Co, for violating the food and 
drugs act. The United States district 
attorney filed an information in the fed- 
eral court in Chicago, in March, 1917. 
On May 29, 1920, a plea of guilty was 
entered on behalf of the defendant com- 
pany, and the court imposed a fine of 
$1,050 and costs. 

“An investigation made by the inspec- 
tors under the food and drugs act showed 
that a number of dealers were adding 
from 5 to 15 per cent of feed barley to 
oats. It was claimed by some dealers 
that the barley was grown with the oats 
in the field, and that none was added 
after the grain left the field. At one ele- 
vator where this claim was made it was 
found that during a period of one month, 
during which every shipment of both in- 
coming and outgoing grain was exam- 
ined, in no instance did the oats as re- 
ceived contain more than 2 per cent of 
foreign grains, while the outgoing ship- 
ments contained from 5 to 15 per cent 
of foreign grains, principally feed bar- 
ley. During the same month this ele- 
vator received more than 50 cars of feed 
barley. 

“In the Armour case it was admitted 
that barley feed had been added to the 
oats. The shipment into interstate or 
foreign commerce of oats to which any 
other grain or substances have been add- 
ed constitutes a violation of the federal 
food and drugs act. A mixture of oats 
and barley or of other grains may be 
sold, providing it is so labeled as to in- 
dicate clearly of what the mixture is 
composed, but the sale as oats of such a 
mixture within the jurisdiction of the 
food and drugs act is prohibited.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvittE, Tenn., Oct. 30.—It ap- 
pears to be the general impression that 
the lowest point of depression in trade in 
the Southeast was reached this week. 
Since the reaction in cotton, sentiment is 
decidedly more optimistic. Everything 
considered, the storm has been weathered 
by southern jobbers better than had been 
expected. 

The change is reflected at the mills in 


somewhat ore demand for flour. 
Buying is still limited, but more interest 
is being shown, and there is less pessi- 
mistic talk. The volume of sales yester- 
day and today was the largest for 10 
days, and specifications on contracts have 
been received in fair volume. Trouble in 
regard to deliveries has been less than 
during former periods of declining 
prices. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b, Ohio River points, $11.75@12.25; 
standard or regular patent, $11@11.50; 
straight patent, $10.25@10.75; first 
clears, $7.25@8. Clears were sold at de- 
cidedly lower mark. 

Jobbers report better sales of Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, de- 
livered at Nashville, $11.20@12; hard 
winter wheat flour, $10.80@11.50. 

Millfeed has a better tone, with prices 
firmer,- as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b, Ohio River 
points, $34@35; standard middlings or 
shorts, $44@47. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 186,690 78,623 
Last week ....... 204,990 96,645 47.1 
Year ago ........ 172,470 139,856 81.0 
Two years ago... 192,090 104,001 64.1 
Three years ago.. 177,720 140,668 79.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 30 Oct. 23 

PeeGh, BOND ci crcecvisive 28,000 32,000 

Wheat, DUS ..cccscccces 178,000 178,000 

COFM, DUB .ccccccccctoce 42,000 64,000 

Oats, DUB .ccccccccccece 647,000 474,000 
CORN MEAL 


The demand for corn meal continues 
extremely light. Some of the corn mill- 
ers are looking for increased business 
soon, as rapid strides have recently been 
made in returning to a normal basis in 
many lines. During the war period it is 
thought high wages and a plethora of 
money caused decreased consumption of 
corn meal, 

Mills with a capacity of 54,000 bus this 
week ground 5,437, or 10 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 6,000, or 13.3 
per cent, last week, and 12 per cent the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $2.30@2.35; unbolted, $2.20@2.25. 
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NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 98 cars. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, was in Baltimore this 
week, 

P. W. Pritchard, representing the 
Overland Grain Co., a subsidiary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast 
in the interest of the company. 

Joun Lerrer. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 30.—As a general 
thing, reports from millers in the Omaha 
territory show that conditions surround- 
ing the milling trade improved slightly 
in the past week. Shipping directions are 
still difficult to get, but most of the mill- 
ers say that the outlook for business is a 
trifle better, while those who do not re- 
gard it as any better say that, at least, it 
is no worse. The action of the Shipping 
Board in reducing the ocean freight dif- 
ferential between wheat and flour is re- 
garded with much favor by millers. 

The manager of one of the large out- 
state mills says buying is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Farmers are very much 
disinclined to sell wheat at present values, 
and large buyers who have contracts that 
were entered into 30 days or so ago are 
not inclined to order out shipments, al- 
though there have been very few requests 
for cancellation. Virtually all jobbers 
took a lot of punishment when sugar de- 
clined, and have already taken a consid- 
erable loss in early flour bookings, but 
they are not buying a barrel at this time, 
and will not buy until there is some indi- 
cation that prices have reached bottom. 

Feed is in rather slow demand, al- 
though there has been some improvement 
in the last week and likewise more in- 
quiries for clear grades, but not at satis- 
factory prices. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THIS WOOK cccccccccccccece 9,465 39 
Last Week ..cssesccceceers 9,431 39 
Y@OP ABO .ccccccescceccces 21,478 89 
Two years AGO .....eseeees 15,475 61 


LeicnH Leste. 





The Woermann Linie A. G. & Deutsche 
Ost-Afrika Linie has inaugurated a 
steamship service between Hamburg and 
Cape Town. 





A White Truck Bought in November, 1910, and Still Delivering Flour in Toronto for the Western Canada Flour Millis Co., Ltd. 
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and corn, and the manufacture of bis- 
cuits, pastry, honey cakes, gingerbread 
and dog biscuit. 

Extensive new construction and im- 
provements in the old buildings accom- 
panied this development. Where for- 
merly the workmen had to carry the sacks 
of grain or flour on their backs, auto- 
matic machines now do the work, with 
elevators and chutes for vertical trans- 
portation, and conveyor belts for hori- 
zontal work. The millstones, once famed 
in song and story, long since were re- 
placed by rollers; and all the processes 
which used to be carried out by hand, 
such as bolting, sifting, packing in sacks 
and barrels, weighing, etc., are now cared 
for mechanically. As a result, the mill 
products are scarcely touched by human 
hands, and the machines do their work so 
much quicker and more accurately than 
hand labor that a material economy in 
the operation of the plant has resulted. It 
has followed that the work of the opera- 
tives has been more and more of an over- 
seeing nature, and that the payroll, de- 
spite the increase in wages, has grown 
steadily smaller. 

The daily capacity of the plant has 
been doubled, and is at present about six 
thousand zentners (twenty-two thousand 
five hundred bushels) of — In the 
entire plant about eighty office employees 
and six hundred workmen find perma- 
nent employment. At present the plant 
occupies altogether 90,346 square meters 
(about twenty-two and a quarter acres) 
of ground, of which the greater part is 
occupied by buildings. The site is direct- 
ly in front of the town of Wurzen; the 
rye mill and the warehouses have access 
to the state railroad at the Wurzen sta- 
tion, The very elaborate central power 

lant, including both steam and tur- 
ines, produces 1,875 horsepower. The 
electrical installation supplies light for 
the entire plant, and also power for driv- 
ing the greater part of the machinery. 
The central power station furthermore 
delivers power for eight elevators and 
one crane, for numerous conveyors, and 
above all for an electric railway, which, 
with two traction cars and twenty-five 
trailers, maintains connections between 
the ‘Lown mill and the Wurzen station. 

In addition to the very numerous spe- 
cial machines which have been installed 
in the various departments, and which, in 
some cases, represent original models, 
there are twenty-two wood and iron work- 
ing machines in the blacksmith’s and car- 
penter’s shops, taking care both of all 
repairs in the plant and of the manufac- 
ture of the delivery packages for the 
bakery products. 

The specialties of the concern are, in 
the wheat mill, the finest qualities of ex- 
port and bread flours, and in the rye mill 
fine rye flour, to which recently has been 
added a mixed flour of rye and corn. In 
the barley roller mill are produced about 
fifty different sorts of grits and barley 
flour preparations. In the pea grindin 
plants are turned out shelled, glazed, 
whole and split pea preparations in many 
different grades; in the millet plant 
shelled and polished millet and millet 
flour are made. 

On October 3, 1917, the Town mill, 
with the wheat, grist, pea and millet 
grinding plants, and also the cake bak- 
ery and office building, were all destroyed 
in a great fire. Immediately thereafter 
the Town mill was rebuilt, and the whole 
plant in the course of the next year was 
thoroughly subdivided according to its 
various departments. As a result, the 
whole appearance of the concern has 
fundamentally changed, and the plant has 
been rebuilt throughout’ on up-to-date 
lines. The new structure contains the 
mill building proper, the boiler and pow- 
er house, the repair shop, the cake bak- 
ery and the office and administrative 
quarters. ; 

The mill building is 110 meters (357 
feet) long, 24 meters (78 feet) wide, and 
38 meters (123 feet) high. The tower in 
which the grain cleaning is done is 24 
meters (78 feet) square, with a height 
of 70 meters (227 feet). This makes the 
Krietsch plant one of the largest mill 
buildings in.Germany. The daily grind- 
ing capacity is 1,000 to 1,200 zentners (3,- 
675 to 4,400 bushels) of wheat, 1,000 


zentners of barley and grits, 400 to 500 
zentners of peas or beans, and 200 to 
250 zentners of millet. The wheat mill is 
likewise equipped to grind corn according 
to up-to-date methods. In addition, the 
capacity of the rye mill, which was not 
destroyed in the fire, amounts to 1,500 
zentners (5,800 bushels) daily, so that 
the total daily grinding capacity of the 
whole plant is in the neighborhood of 
4,500 zentners (17,000 beshals). 

All parts of the plant are electrically 
equipped, so that there is little waste of 
power. A complete sprinkler system has 
been installed throughout. In the power 


ovens and one zwieback oven, these hav- 
ing been installed quickly in order to 
get the business going again after the 
fire, but there is plenty of room to in- 
crease the number of ovens three or four 
times over. 

One of the most important features of 
the plant is the equipment for the wel- 
fare of the employees, consisting of an 
entertainment room, committee room, 
club room, a big dining room with a 
stage, and a casino. The lavatory con- 
tains a dozen bathtubs and twenty shower 
baths and steam baths. 

There is a turbine house for the water 
power, delivering from 350 to 400 horse- 
power, but a new power building is to be 
erected late this fall or early next spring. 

The very extensive scope of the plant 
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and boiler house there has already been 
installed one steam engine giving a maxi- 
mum of 1,075 horsepower, and a second 
engine of the same size is soon to be 
added. In the boiler room are three 
boilers with 100 square meters (approxi- 
mately 1,000 square feet) of heating sur- 
face; two more are to be added to com- 
plete the equipment for the entire plant, 
with two others to be kept in reserve, 
making seven in all, for which space is 
already provided. 

The repair and construction building 
is very large, and includes both iron and 
wood working shops. The majority of 
the special machinery used in the mill is 
manufactured here, and here also is to be 
found the big shop in which boxes for 
cake are made. The cake bakery itself 
has a ground area of nearly 4,500 square 
meters (about one acre). At present it 
contains two big travelling ovens, the 
plates moving on chains, three portable 


naturally demands an elaborate organiza- 
tion, not limited by the mere demands of 
the business. Throughout the plant the 
ventilating and heating systems, and the 
safety devices everywhere provided, are 
such as fully to comply with all regula- 
tions on the subject. Special attention 
has been given to the matter of protec- 
tion from fire, with extinguishers in- 
stalled under the charge of special em- 
ployees. Fourteen dwelling houses for 
employees and workmen belong to the 
company. 

As already said, the management of 
the company has been in the hands of the 
following directors: Friedrich Krietsch, 
from May 1, 1886, till June 20, 1900 (died 
in 1901); Ernst Krietsch, from May 1, 
1886, till July 15, 1909 (died July 15, 
1909); Robert Erdmann, from January 
1, 1887, till April 30, 1911 (died May 5, 
1911). Since September 1, 1909, Gustav 
Rathgen has been a director, and Paul 
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Sprengler since May 1, 1911, both having 
previously served as managing clerks, 
The present managing clerks, assistin 
the directors, are Richard Buschmann 
(since January 12, 1901), Gustav Schaef. 
ner (since June 10, 1910), and Robert 
Kiessling (since May 1, 1911). 


THE MILLIS AT EILENBURG 


North of the Wurzen mills, just de- 
scribed, and on the same river, the Mulde, 
is situated the plant of the Vereinigten 
Schloss und Neumiihlen Werke Aktien- 
gesellschaft, at Eilenburg, near Leipzig, 
This company was developed on June 16, 
1896, out of the old firm of Wilhelm 
Grune. The founders were Wilhelm 
Grune, of Eilenburg, Paul Grune, also of 
Eilenburg, Friedrich Bertram, of Crey- 
pan, Otto Ernst, of Eilenburg, and Louis 
Schladitz, of Wedelwitz. The chairman 
of the board was, from the beginning, 
Wilhelm Grune, and since July 1, 1913, 
Otto Ernst. The directorate at present 
includes Messrs. C. Enge, of Leipzig, E. 
Maron, of Dresden, and L. Schaditz. 

The entire mill property is situated ip 
the town, on the Mulde millstream, and 
occupies about 8,000 square meters (about 
1%, acres) of ground. Power is derived 
from four water wheels, with a movable 
steam engine in reserve. In the plant 
are two grain cleaning rooms, eight run 
of millstones, ten large and six smaller 
roller mills, of which four are equipped 
with porcelain rolls, and the requisite 
sifting machinery. All the floors are 
equipped with electric light, power for 
which is generated by the mill’s own 
plant. 

During the last year of peace 69,550 
zentners (260,000 bushels) of grain were 
ground into flour, the products being sold 
principally in the kingdom and province 
of Saxony. The mill gave employment to 
about forty office men, millers and la- 


borers. Dividends averaged six per cent 
for the years from 1896 to 1912. Since 
the establishment of government control 
of the milling industry, the Eilenburg 


mills have been run at only about half 
capacity, operating for the National 
Grain Administration and the communal 
league of Delitsch. 


WEIDLING MILL AT STENDAL 


In January, 1891, Arthur Weidling and 
Hermann Bergmann took over a little roll- 
er mill in Stendal, then equipped only for 
wheat milling, and with a daily capacity) 
of 40 zentners (150 bushels). The firm 
was first entitled Bergmann & Weidling. 
In 1892 the popularity of the mill’s prod- 
uct resulted in an enlargement of the 
plant to a daily capacity of 75 zentners 
(275 bushels), and in 1895 there followed 
a further increase to 125 zentners (460 
bushels). Through the installation of 
special machinery it was possible for the 





Rye Mills and Storage Warehouses of the Krietech Mills at Wurzen, Near Leipzig 
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company to lay great emphasis on the 
production of the highest quality flour. 
The business developed more and more 
widely, until the existing plant was no 
longer adequate. 

In 1902, consequently, the present mill 
building was erected, and simultaneously 
the milling of rye was taken up, so that 
the daily grinding capacity was brought 
up to about 700 zentners (2,600 bushels). 






Then, however, the old warehouses be- 
came too small, with the result that in 
1908 the company erected a modern ele- 
yator, which increased the grain storage 
capacity to 50,000 zentners (190,000 
bushels). In 1907 Hermann Bergmann 
withdrew, and since then Arthur Weid- 
ling has carried on the business alone, 
with the firm name of Arthur Weidling 


Walzenmiihle Stendal. 
THE RUNINGEN MILL 

In 1898 a milling firm with 2,000,000 
marks of working capital was established, 
with headquarters in Riiningen, entitled 
Miihle Riiningen Aktiengesellschaft. This 
company took over the then recently re- 
built mill of Berkenbuch & Co. situated 
on the Oker about five kilometers south 
of Braunschweig. The mill grinds wheat 
only, and under present conditions has a 
daily grinding capacity of about 2,000 
zentners (7,300 bushels). The mill prop- 
erty has an area of about 180,000 square 
meters (about 44 acres), of which about 
6,000 square meters (11% acres) are oc- 
cupied by buildings. It has its own rail- 
road tracks, 1,700 meters (about one 
mile) long, which connect with the mill 
and elevator by means of three bridges. 

In the five-story mill building is the mill- 


ing machinery, while a five-story and a 
six-story warehouse supply storage room 
for the mill products, and a seven-story 


elevator, 100 meters (325 feet) long and 
14 meters (45 feet) wide, has a capacity 
for about 140,000 zentners (525,000 
bushels) of wheat. Additional silos are 
likewise available for the storage of an- 
other 20,000 zentners (75,000 bushels). 
The grain is transported partly by pneu- 
matic tubes and partly by conveyor belts 
and elevators. 

The power is supplied by a 500 horse- 
power steam engine, a 400 horsepower 
reserve steam engine, a small 50 horse- 
power steam engine, two dynamos and 


two motors; in addition, water power is 
available, which drives four turbines and 
delivers up to 100 horsepower. All the 


buildings are protected against fire by 
automatic sprinkler systems, and also 


with hydrants in every wing. About 100 
office employees and workmen find em- 
ployment in the mill. 


THE GOTTSCHALK MILL 


Among the more important German 
milling plants belongs that of the Gotts- 


chalk company (Miihlenwerke Gotts- 
chalk Aktiengesellschaft) in Crefeld, 
situated on the Rhine Harbor, with its 


branch mill at Neuss. The directors are 
Albrecht and Julius Gottschalk, both of 
Crefeld. The firm was established in 
1912, on the basis of the old milling con- 
cern of Julius Gottschalk, with.a capi- 
tal of 2,100,000 marks. The daily capac- 
ity is now 4,000 zentners (15,000 bushels) 
of wheat. 
THE GERMANIA MILL 

The Germania Mill of Werner & Nicola 

in Mannheim has an interesting history. 
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Packing and Shipping Room in the Biscuit Factory of the Krietsch Plant at Wurzen 


In 1829 a certain Nicola, who died in 
1845, took over the lease of a toll mill 
known as the Herrenmiihle in Neckarge- 
miind. After his death the lease passed 
to the father of the present head of the 
concern, Joseph Werner. Through ef- 
ficient operation of the mill, it was pos- 


with a capital of 1,600,000 marks, out of 
the milling firm of Theodor Bertheim & 
Company, which had been established 
pont: | in the eighties. The concern an- 
nually ground about 360,000 zentners 
(1,350,000 bushels) of grain. In 1898 
the company gave the contract for the 
erection of a new and completely modern 
mill in the northwestern section of Ber- 
lin to the firm of A. Borsig, this plant 
to have an annual capacity of about 450,- 
000 zentners (1,700,000 bushels). Just 
as the first test run of the new mill was 
completed, however, the whole structure 
was destroyed by fire down to the very 
foundations. As an inadequate offset to 
this loss, a much smaller mill in Cépe- 
nick, a suburb of Berlin, with a yearly 
grinding capacity of about 120,000 zent- 
ners (450,000 bushels), was purchased 
from the firm of L. Berner, and was 
operated in conjunction with the original 
one. 

The founders of the company were 
Theodor Bertram and M. Lazarus. After 
the death of these two directors, the man- 
agement of the concern passed to A. 
d’Heureuse and L. Freudenheim; the lat- 
ter died in 1917. Mr. Freudenheim, fore- 
seeing that labor and fuel were going to 
increase steadily in cost, began his activi- 
ties in connection with the milling com- 
pany by getting rid of the antiquated and 
uneconomical parts of the equipment, and 
by installing the proper machinery for 





‘Old Plant of the Germania Miihlenwerke in Mannheim, Built in 1901 


sible for the elder Werner in 1859 to buy 
the plant outright, in company with his 
brother-in-law, Nicola. Keeping constant 
watch on the possibilities for improving 
and enlarging the business, the owners in 
1863 changed the mill from a toll to a 
merchant mill, and in 1874 they installed 
the first rollers. The power was likewise 
much improved by the installation of tur- 
bines. 

In 1880 the mill was destroyed by fire, 
but it was promptly rebuilt, and equipped 
for milling on the Hungarian system, 
then at its height. Through the introduc- 
tion of automatic machinery, Messrs. 
Werner and Nicola raised the capacity in 
1893 to 400 sacks of wheat daily, and in 
the very next year the capacity was again 
raised, this time to 700 zentners (2,600 
bushels). In 1901 the construction of a 
new wheat mill on the Mannheim-Wald- 
hof Industrial Harbor, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,200 sacks, was begun, and 
this was.later increased to 3,000 zentners 
(11,200 bushels). 

With the increase in capacity a greater 
grain storage capacity became necessary, 
and a short time before the completion of 
the enlarged mill a new elevator was 
built, so that the present grain storage 
totals 130,000 zentners (485,000 bushels). 

The rapid and successful development 
of the company’s business after each of 
these changes must be principally at- 
tributed to the keen and farsighted vision 
of Joseph Werner, who not only at all 
times directed the business with the abil- 
ity of a milling expert, but also had the 
courage to increase his plant sufficiently 
to take care of a constantly increasing 
amount of business. 

THE BERLIN MILLING COMPANY 


The Berlin Steam Milling Company 
(Berliner Dampfmiihlen Aktiengesell- 
schaft) was organized in January, 1889, 


every process which could be carried on 
mechanically or automatically. For ex- 
ample, he introduced automatic scales, 
flour packers and similar machinery. In 
addition, an automatic and very exten- 
sive grain drying equipment was _ in- 
stalled, and, as it turned out, most for- 
tunately, for since the war even the wet- 
test kind of grain has had to be used for 
human food. 

He likewise saw, and as it subsequently 
proved at just the right time, that the 
vegetable oil industry was of great im- 
portance, not simply because of the oil 
derived, but even more because of the 
quantities of valuable feedingstuffs pro- 
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duced. Accordingly, he installed the 
requisite machinery for crushing and dry- 
ing seeds, etc., for the production of oil 
and oil cake. 

The most important development in the 
plant, however, was made last year 

1919), with the installation of an up-to- 
ate steam plant. The boilers, supplied 
by Babcock & Wilcox, have each two hun- 
dred square meters (about two thousand 
square feet) of heating surface, and at 
a pressure of fourteen atmospheres yield 
twenty-two to twenty-three kilograms of 
steam pressure for each square meter of 
heating surface, with an efficiency of 831, 
per cent. The water used enters the 
boilers after passing through a water 
softener. The coal required for twenty- 
four hours’ operation is delivered in the 
bunkers daily in from two to three hours 
by only two men, and is brought from the 
coal yard by means of small dump carts, 
which deliver it to an endless chain ele- 
vator. The stoking of the furnaces is 
likewise automatic, with special attention 
to even stoking and fuel economy. 

This new steam plant yields about sev- 
en hundred horsepower. The mills, of- 
fice building and employees’ quarters are 
all heated by the surplus steam, so that 
the cost of their upkeep is materially re- 
duced. The electric power for lighting 
the whole plant, and also for driving the 
many motors, most of which run only in- 
termittently, is likewise generated within 
the plant itself, which has made the com- 
pany independent of the very high rates 
charged by the Berlin electric power 
companies. 

In general, it may be said that the Ber- 
lin plant represents the highest level of 
modern mill engineering, and that its 
production is absolutely at the maximum 
in relation to the number of men em- 
ployed and to the cost of operation. 





ARGENTINE TRADE IN GRAIN BAGS 

Consul Wilbert L. Bonney reports 
from Rosario, Argentina, that the dealers 
in grain bags there have decided to form 
an organization for the protection and 
The 
trade in grain bags is highly important, 
and some 25 firms are interested in the 
manufacture and distribution. During 
the active season bags are daily quoted, 
but in the absence of organization of the 
market there has been no protection 
against speculative trading, which at 
times tended to demoralize the prices. 





JUTE FIRMS AMALGAMATE 

An American consular report states 
that a syndicate, headed by Clarence C. 
Hatry, managing director of the Com- 
mercial Bank of London, which recently 
acquired the business of J. & A. D. Gri- 
mond, jute spinners and manufacturers, 
Dundee, has just completed negotiations 
for the acquisition of the whole of the 
ordinary shares of four other jute spin- 
ning and manufacturing companies in 
Dundee—Thomas Bell & Sons (Belmont 
and Heathfield works), Gilroy, Sons & 
Co. (Tay works), Harry Walker & Sons 
(Caldrum works), and John N. Kyd & 
Co. (Walton and Rashiewell works). The 
management of the various concerns will 
be continued as hitherto under the aus- 
pices of the parent syndicate, to be known 
as Jute Industries (Ltd.). 
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Pastry Bakery in the Krietech Flour Mill and Biscuit Factory at Wurzen 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 30.—The presi- 
dential campaign has closed without a 
first-class “election scare.” Almost every 
similar contest of the past has had one 
or more semipanicky markets, character- 
ized by heavy selling, with violent liqui- 
dation in some quarters. In this one, 
however, there has been very little stock 
market excitement, the absence of which 
has made it a relatively quiet contest. 
Those who recall what happened during 
the first Bryan campaign of 1896 and on 
other occasions when the issue appeared 
in doubt, will remember some anxious 
hours. In this instance, however, the 
trading community has pretty thorough- 
ly made up jts mind upon the issue and 
what can be expected under the circum- 
stances. 


SOME LIQUIDATION 


Most of the liquidation of the week 

has been traceable to money conditions 
and the sharp rise in call loan rates to 
9 and 10 per cent. ‘This made it neces- 
sary for weak holders to close out their 
account, depriving the market of the 
opular support which might otherwise 
ave been accorded. Inasmuch as the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York did 
business with less than 39 per cent re- 
serve ratio, it was apparent that the 
banks did not have much of a surplus 
for any class of borrowers. 

The money strain is still acute in some 
quarters, although the intensity has been 


lessened somewhat and there is no longer , 


the sensational demand that there was. 
It is apparent, however, that the credit 
situation is a controlling influence in the 
stock market. This is natural, in view 
of the large year-end payments which 
must be provided for very soon. 


BUILDING UP FOREIGN TRADE 


High authorities are emphasizing the 
need of building up a strong foreign 
trade as the best means of absorbing the 
surplus production which the enlarge- 
ment of productive machinery during the 
war period made possible. The Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association has suggested 
the organization of a $100,000,000 cor- 
poration for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing our trade relations with other mar- 
kets. 

There has been serious opposition in 
some quarters to this proposal, and it 
is not at all clear whether the deal can 
be put through. The Edge law provides 
for the organization of various foreign 
trading corporations, and there is still 
the possibility of conducting an enormous 
volume of this business by private 
financing. 

It is highly essential, however, that 
these needs should be met as soon as pos- 
sible, for it is necessary for the American 
people to build up a lucrative forei 
trade in order te make the most of the 
extraordinary opportunity that is open- 
ing before them. 

There are other propositions under 
discussion, and it looks as if there would 
be several attempts next year to or- 
ganize the foreign selling agencies of 
American firms. The country has a 
great task on its hands to provide for 
these requirements, as it is realized that 
the last 20 per cent profit in many in- 
dustries is dependent upon a lucrative 
foreign demand. All authorities agree, 
however, that it will call for much bet- 
ter salesmanship, and that the American 
exporting interests are likely to encoun- 
ter strong competition as soon as they 
invade the foreign field which, before the 
war, was regarded as the peculiar prop- 
erty of foreign sellers. 

Several American banks have their rep- 
resentatives abroad studying forei 
trade conditions with reference to t 
special opportunities provided in certain 
countries for the output of American 
factories and mills. Out of all these 


arrangements is expected to develop a 
stabilized trade with countries which 
would be glad to do business with us if 
we were in a position to extend the neces- 
sary credit facilities. 


IMPROVED RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Some of the railroads are making an 
excellent showing, with large increases in 
September earnings. These disclosures 
are very interesting, since they reflect the 
betterment made possible by the in- 
creased rates recently granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. When 
the full returns have been tabulated, it 
is believed that the showing will be high- 
ly impressive. 

The Virginia Railway, a soft coal road, 
showed an increase of more than 57 per 
cent in gross revenue over September, 
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The Late L. Freudenheim, Manager of the 
Berlin Steam Milling Company 


—‘The Milling Industry in Germany.” 


_ 1919. This was the road which the late 


Henry H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil 
Co., set out to finance without banking 
aid. He was forced, however, to apply 


‘to the banks for large loans, and, in 


order to obtain accommodation, put up 
large blocks of Standard Oil stocks and 
other securities. Because of the money 
stringency which then prevailed, Mr. 
Rogers was forced to pay an exception- 
ally high rate. It is probable that the 
road now will give a much better ac- 
count of itself, as it has successfully gone 
through the period of hardest financing. 

The public is evincing greater interest 
in railroad securities as a class, and mak- 
ing large purchases of seasoned dividend 
shares for income producing purposes. 
It is probable that this absorption will 
continue, as there is a strong incentive 
for such investments in the belief held 
by many transportation experts that the 
railroads are in for genuinely better 
times, and that they will make an im- 
proved showing during 1921. 


REAL INVESTMENT BUYING 


There continues a strong demand for 
good 8 per cent securities. Recent flo- 
tations of such issues have shown that 
the demand for the best class of these 
securities is, temporarily at least, in ex- 
cess of supply. It may be possible for 
some of the new loans to be offered at 
a slightly lower income basis. The great 
issuing banking houses, however, will not 
put out any 7% or 7 per cent loans 
unless they are perfectly sure of their 
market, as the present absorption is such 
as to indicate clearly the willingness of 
the public to take immense aggregate 
blocks of good securities on a flat 8 per 
cent basis. 

It may be doubted whether the public 


urchases of foreign 
securities at much below an 8 per cent 
basis, The average American investor 
knows little about foreign investments, 
and it has taken a great deal of educa- 
tional work to make him underwrite the 
may gwd of the hard hit war nations. 

e is becoming “internationalized” in his 
investments, however, and by degrees is 
getting accustomed to purchasing the se- 
curities of — governments and for- 
eign municipalities. 


would make large 


EXTRAORDINARY MONEY MARKET YEAR 


This has been a sensational money 
market year, and the probability is that 
the coming eight weeks will witness ex- 
tremely interesting changes in credit con- 
ditions. The banks are not well fortified 
with funds to justify them in financing 
speculation, The Federal Reserve Board 
has had its hands full in other directions, 
and there is nothing to indicate that it 
will change its attitude toward financing 
unessential loans. The whole world is 
still suffering from credit strain in one 
form or another. This pressure con- 
verges chiefly upon the American market, 
as the foreign demand is excessive and 
borrowers everywhere are seeking funds 
in New York. 

Some extremely interesting develop- 
ments may be expected after the first of 
the year, for the railroads have an im- 
mense volume of financing to handle as 
soon as it is possible for them to market 
their securities on favorable terms. It 
stands to reason, however, that the im- 
mense reconstruction and re-equipment 
requirements of the country cannot be 
financed with 8 or 9 per cent money. 
The roads must be able to borrow for 
less than that if they are to put through 
the ambitious schemes of improvement 
and new construction work which their 
managers have in mind. 


DEFECTS IN BRAN SOLD 


Two Important Judicial Precedents on Sell- 
er’s Liability for Unwholesome Condi- 
tion—Is Warranty Implied? 


When claim is made against a mill or 
dealer in feed on account of injury to 
live stock caused by the presence of 2 
foreign substance, or on account of de- 
terioration in quality, two appellate court 
decisions may become pertinent. The case 
of Lukens vs. Freiund, 27 Kansas Re- 
ports, 664, although decided as long ago 
as 1882, still seems to be the leading case 
in the mill’s favor. The opinion in this 
case is entitled to special weight because 
written by a judge who became one of 
the greatest authorities on law that the 
United States has produced, Mr. Justice 
Brewer, afterwards sitting on the fed- 
eral supreme bench. 

Plaintiff farmer bought a sack of bran 
from defendants, a firm of millers at 
Atchison, Kansas, for 40c. In the bran 
were two copper clasps such as were 
used about the mill. These clasps were 
swallowed by one of plaintiff’s cows, re- 
sulting in her death. Thereupon suit was 
brought to recover the value of the ani- 
mal, and judgment was awarded in plain- 
tiff’s favor. On an appeal, however, the 
judgment was reversed on the grounds 
that there was no proof of negligence on 
the part of defendant millers, and that 
the circumstances did not warrant a con- 
clusion that there was any implied war- 
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ranty against the existence of such for. 
eign substances in the bran. The salient 
parts of the opinion on appeal are as 
follows: 

“The amount in controversy in this 
case is small, yet the principle involyeq 
is important, . . . The unquestioned rule 
of the common law was, caveat emptor 
[let the buyer beware]. As is said by 
the author in 1 Smith’s Leading Cases, p, 
242: ‘The policy of the common law seems 
to have been to limit the effect of a sale 
to the transfer of the right of property 
from the vendor to the purchaser, and 
to throw the hazards of the purchase wp. 
on the latter, unless he had expressly 
stipulated that they should be borne by 
the former. No warranty of quality or 
value was consequently implied from the 
sale, either of personal or real estate, 

“Upon this recognized policy of the 
common law, there have been repeated ef- 
forts to engraft exceptions, and now it 
may be conceded that a few have become 
successfully established. Among them 
may be mentioned these: Where an arti- 
cle is ordered from a manufacturer, to 
be by him manufactured for a special 

urpose, of which the manufacturer has 

nowledge, there is an implied warranty 
that the article when manufactured shai] 
be reasonably fit for such purpose. 

“Again, where goods are sold by sam- 
ple, there is an implied warranty that the 
goods when delivered shall correspond in 
quality with the sample. And a third is, 
where food is sold by a dealer for do- 
mestic consumption, there is an implied 
warranty that it is sound and wholesome, 
Other exceptions may also exist, but it is 
unnecessary to mention them. 

“In this case, we have nothing to do 
with the second exception, but the right 
to “recover is claimed under both the 
first and the third. It is at. least doubt- 
ful whether any recovery can be had 
within the principles of the first excep- 
tion; for while the defendants were 
manufacturers, and the bran a product 
of their own manufacture, yet the con- 
tract of purchase was in no respects an 
executory one [one for future manufac- 
ture or delivery]; and in respect to the 
sale of the bran, they occupied the posi- 
tion of dealers, rather than of manufac- 
turers. The disposition, as manifested in 
the authorities, is to limit the scope of the 
first exception to contracts which are in 
their nature executory, and where the 
agreement is for the manufacture and 
delivery of some special article, and not 
where the contract is simply for the pur- 
chase of a complete and existing chattel. 

“In Broom’s Legal Maxims, p, 614, the 
rule is thus stated: ‘Where an agreement 
is for a specific chattel in its then state, 
there is no implied warranty of its fit- 
ness or merchantable quality; but if a 
person is employed to make a specific 
chattel, there the law implies a contract 
on his part that it shall be fit for the pur- 
pose for which it is ordinarily used.’ 

“In 1 Smith’s Leading Cases, p. 250, 
the author says: ‘The doctrine that a sale 
made for a particular purpose implies a 
warranty that the thing sold shall be fit 
for that purpose has been advanced on a 
number of occasions in this country, al- 
though seldom made the ground of direct 
and positive decision. The sounder view 
seems to be that no engagement of this 
sort can be implied against the vendor, 
save where the contract is partially or 
wholly executory, and that in this case it 
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Joseph Werner, Head of the Germania Com- 
pany in Mannheim 


—The Milling Industry in Germany.” 


js not in the nature of a warranty, but of 
an implied stipulation, forming part of 
the substance of the contract.’. .. 

“The reasoning of these cases seems 
applicable to the case at bar. While the 
bran was the product of the defendants’ 
manufacture, yet it was not manufac- 
tured on any contract with the plaintiff. 


They had on hand a supply of bran, an 
article already manufactured, and that 
article the plaintiff purchased. There is 
nothing in the dealings between the par- 
ties which would seem to raise any other 
implication than would arise if a like 
purchase had been made by plaintiff of 
the same article from a dealer; and un- 
less an implied warranty would be raised 
by the purchase of bran under like cir- 


cumstances from a grocer, it would then 
seem that none ought to be implied in 
the case at bar. 

“There was no express representation 


by the plaintiff of the purpose for which 
he was purchasing the bran; it was not 
manufactured upon his order, and there 


were no representations or express war- 
ranties on the part of the defendants. 


They had on hand a manufactured arti- 
cle which they desired to sell, and the 
plaintiff, finding it there, purchased it. 
It would seem, therefore, that a recovery 
could not be sustained under the prin- 


ciples controlling the first exception. 
“Passing now to the third: and the 


scope of that exception is limited by the 
decisions. There is not in every sale of 
provisions an implied warranty that they 


are wholesome. Such implied warranty 
does not exist where one dealer purchases 


from another. It exists only where they 
are sold for immediate and domestic use, 
and even then is denied by some authori- 
ties. In such cases it seems to be decided, 
upon principles of public policy, that 
there is an implied warranty that the 
provisions sold are sound and wholesome. 

“Now the application of this exception 
to the case at bar is denied. It is said 
that the principle upon which the excep- 


tion rests does not apply where the arti- 
cles sold are not intended for consump- 
tion by man, but only for use as food 
for cattle. No authorities have been 


found by counsel on either side of this 
question. We are left, therefore, to de- 
termine it upon general principles. 
“Upon what ground is an implied war- 
ranty rested in the case of the sale of 
provisions, which does not exist in the 
case of a sale of other articles? Obvious- 
ly it is not upon any proper grounds, or 
because thereby the estate of either party 
is affected; but for reasons of public 
policy, for the preservation of life and 
health, the law deems it wise that he who 
engages in the business of selling provi- 
sions for domestic use should himself ex- 
auline and know their fitness for such 
use, and be liable for a lack of such 


knowledge. 

,, One may not place poison where it is 
likely to be taken by one ignorant of its 
qualities, Regard for human life com- 
pels this. No more may he sell food unfit 
to be eaten to a man who, he knows, is 
buying it to eat. The same reason con- 
trols, to wit, regard for life and health. 
But this, it will be remembered, is an 
exception to the general rule of the com- 
mon law, and the exception should not 
be extended beyond the reach of the rea- 
sons upon which it is based. 

\ “If the preservation of human life and 
ealth be, as we think it is, the founda- 
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tion of this exception, then it should not 
be extended to cases in which human life 
and health are in no wise endangered. 
Now the claim of the plaintiff is simply 
of a property loss, that his estate has 
been diminished, and that alone is his 
cause of action. His injury is similar to 
that which he would have sustained if he 
had purchased from a wagon maker a 
defective wheel, and thereby his wagon 
had broken down. No matter of life or 
health of himself or family is involved. 
We think, therefore, that no recovery can 
be had under the principles of this third 
exception. 

“Still further, it may be remarked that 
bran comes very nearly within the de- 
scription | gga by some of the witnesses 
of it as the mere refuse or offal of the 
mill. It is true, the jury call it in their 
verdict a secondary product, resulting 
from the manufacture of flour. It cer- 
tainly is not the principal product of the 
grinding of wheat—not that for which 
the mill is worked. It is that which is 
left after the flour has been manufac- 
tured. It is no uncommon thing in 
manufacturing establishments, after the 
principal peoduct is manufactured, that 
there remains a refuse which is of some 
value, and which is disposed of by the 
manufacturer as refuse and for what- 
ever it will bring. Now it would seem to 
enlarge very broadly the doctrine of im- 
plied warranty to extend it to this refuse. 
It is not that for the manufacture of 
which the manufacturer engages in busi- 
ness; it is not that to which he devotes 
his special attention and care; it is always 
of inferior value. This all parties under- 
stand, They deal upon that basis; and to 
hold that the manufacturer warrants the 
quality of this refuse, would seem to cast 
an unnecessary burden upon its disposal. 

“Still again, it will be borne in mind 
that, as the jury find the defendants guilty 





of no negligence, and also that these 
clasps were foreign substances, easily rec- 
ognizable, which had not been manufac- 
tured into or become a part of the bran, 
but which had accidentally it into 
it, it would seem that the purchaser had 
the same facilities for examining the bran 
and detecting the presence of any foreign 
article that the defendants had. It would 
be as easy to search through the contents 
of a sack of bran as to search through the 
contents of a bin for any extraneous 
substances. If there had been any minute 
particles of foreign substances like lead 
or copper, too small to be noticed upon 
ordinary examination, which in the proc- 
ess of manufacture had been incorporat- 
ed into and become a part of the bran, 
or if the defendants had been guilty of 
any negligence in the manufacture or 
handling of this bran, there would be 
greater justice in holding them respon- 
sible. 

“Taking the whole case together, it 
seems to us that it must be held to be a 
case of pure accident, a case without neg- 
ligence on the part of either party, a 
case in which the doctrine of implied 
warranty does not exist, and therefore a 
case in which no recovery can be had.” 

It is doubtful, however, that this Kan- 
sas decision can be safely relied upon to 
exonerate a seller of bran from liability 
for injury to or death of the buyer’s 
stock because of unwholesomeness con- 
sisting in decay of the ingredients, as- 
suming that the buyer himself has not 
been guilty of contributory negligence 
in feeding the bran after he discovered 
or should have discovered that it was un- 
wholesome. At least the Texas court of 
civil appeals, in the case of Houk vs. 
Berg, 105 S.W. 1176, held that a sale of 
bran by a dealer to a consumer implied 
a warranty of wholesomeness, although it 
was decided that there was no such im- 
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Othmar Werner, of the Germania Company 
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plied warranty to defendant on the part 
of the dealer from whom he in turn 
bought. 

Plaintiff sued for damages resulting 
from death and sickness of live stock 
caused by decayed bran sold by one of 
the defendants, L. W. Houk, to plaintiff. 
Houk brought in as a co-defendant the 
Josey-Miller Co., from which he had 
bought the bran, asking that, if judgment 
were awarded against him, he be given 
judgment over against that company. The 
court of civil appeals decided that plain- 
tiff had a valid claim against defendant 
Houk, but that Houk was not entitled 
to reimbursement from the Josey-Miller 
Co. 

The court of civil appeals said in its 
opinion: “We think, under such circum- 
stances, proof of an implied warranty 
was sufficient to make out a case. Ap- 
pellant was a dealer in grain, and bought 
the grain he sold to Berg from another 
dealer, the Josey-Miller Co., and the 
rule, as between dealers, is not the same 
as between dealer and consumer. It is the 
rule that, where a dealer or ordinary 
trader sells goods for immediate con- 
sumption by the buyer, an implied war- 
ranty arises that the goods are whole- 
some and fit for food; but where one 
dealer sells to another, not for his con- 
sumption, but merely as an article of 
merchandise, no implied warranty that 
the commodity is good food arises. 

“In a case in Massachusetts a cow had 
been poisoned by hay, and the rule of im- 
plied warranty as between dealer and 
consumer is clearly expressed. The court 
said: ‘And it is perfectly well settled that 
there is an implied warranty, in regard 
to manufactured articles purchased for 
a particular use, which is made known to 
the vendor, that they are reasonably fit 
for the use for which they are pur- 
chased.’ That case fully covers this case 
as between appellant and Berg. Appellant 
knew that Berg wanted to use the bran 
as food for his horses, and knew that he 
did not want a mixed food, but pure 
wheat bran. He sent the mixed food, and 
is liable for the consequences. 

“In another Massachusetts case a 
farmer sold a cow to a butcher, who 
killed it and prepared it for market, and 
the court said: ‘But the same reasons are 
not applicable to the case of one dealer 
selling to another dealer; and we think 
the rule is settled that in the sale of pro- 
visions, in the course of general commer- 
cial transactions, the maxim, caveat emp- 
tor, applies, and there is no implied war- 
ranty or representation of quality or fit- 
ness,’ It is not pretended that there was 
any representation as to quality of the 
bran made by the Josey-Miller Co. to ap- 
pellant, and they were both dealers in 
grain.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





NEW DUTCH PARTNERSHIP 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 13.—The former 
flour importing firms of J. Hatenboer 
and Theo. Verhoeff, both of Rotterdam, 
announce that they have entered into 
partnership, and in future will do busi- 
ness as Hatenboer & Verhoeff. Both are 
well known in the Holland market, and 
as they are keen, energetic business men, 
having a thorough knowledge of every 
detail of the flour importing trade, the 
success of the new firm should be as- 


sured, 
C. F. G. Rares. 
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QUALITIES OF THE NEW CANADIAN FLOUR 


By CuHar.es H. Brices 
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Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 


Regarding the qualities of Canadian 
flours in general, and particularly the 
new crop characteristics, some informa- 
tion may be given that will be of interest 
to millers and flour buyers on both sides 
of the boundary. It is never wise to gen- 
eralize too much, but one may be given 
more freedom in some cases than in 
others. For many years the wheat grown 
throughout the great provinces of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan has been of rela- 
tively uniform and high quality. This 
remarkable homogeneity as compared 
with the spring wheat district and other 
wheat districts of the United States is 
due to a number of causes. 

In the first place, the rapid settlement 
of this vast area of virgin soil largely by 
intelligent, well-capitalized farmers has 
tended to standardize the farming system 
because of their readiness to follow the 
lead of successful grain growers and ag- 
ricultural teachers. 

Another factor has been co-operative 
action both of governmental and of vol- 
untary associations. In the main the 
governmental agencies, the railroads and 
the various farming and marketing agen- 
cies have worked together to secure uni- 
formity of grains as far as man could ex- 
pect to go in this direction. There have 
not been the many attempts by govern- 
mental or other forces to introduce mis- 
cellaneous wheat varieties that has been 
the case on this side of the line. 

Again, the Dominion-wide system of 
grain grading in force since 1912 has 
tended to maintain a degree of uniform- 
ity. The very remarkable adaptation of 
the fife-marquis type of wheat to. the 
soil and climate, and the almost univer- 
sal tacit, if not open, agreement by grow- 
ers to grow but the one type of wheat, 
result in a condition quite at variance 
with the conditions in any of the wheat 
growing districts of the United States, 
where addled varieties, races, colors and 
grades of wheats are the rule. 

An additional fact of importance in 
this connection is the specially active in- 
terest that the Canadian government has 
taken in keeping back the spread of weed 
seeds. The result is, as we view it, a re- 
markable freedom from these pests. 
Further, the virgin soils are much freer 
from fungous diseases such as rust, smut, 
scab and other less known diseases than 
are soils used for cropping many years. 

The one most important factor which 
tends to offset the tendency to uniformity 
has been frost damage. Late summer 
frosts occur some years early enough to 
catch wheat in the milk or soft dough 
stage, with the result that large amounts 
are frozen or, if the wheat has passed in- 
to the hard dough stage, that it is frost- 
ed to a greater or less degree. The dam- 
age may be superficial so that only the 
bran is affected, or severe enough to 
make it utterly unfit for milling. 

Scotch fife wheat was much more sub- 
ject to damage than the now almost uni- 
versally grown marquis wheat. Marquis 
matures the grain a week or ten days 
earlier than fife, and possesses the fife 
milling characteristics in general. The 
characteristics of western Canadian wheat 
are produced by the happy combination 
of an early variety of wheat and a deep, 
rich virgin soil. Marquis is in Canada a 
hard wheat, though it is possibly a shade 
softer in Minnesota than Minnesota No. 
163 fife. It has very plump grains and 
a high test weight per bushel. 

It should be noted here that the very 
high test weights recorded as being ob- 
served are probably not exaggerated, 
though they appear so. The fact is that 
Canadians use the imperial bushel meas- 
ure, which is 3.15 per cent larger than 
the United States standard Winchester 
bushel. Thus 65 lbs per bu means only 
63 lbs per bu according to our standard; 
63 means 61 lbs, 60 means 58.1 Ibs and 
56 means 54.2 lbs. 

The three highest Canadian wheat 
grades are established by law and the 
lower ones by regulations which may be 
slightly varied from year to year when 
climatic or other conditions, according to 


the opinion of the grain standard board, 
make changes necessary. The uniform 
grading system has largely helped to 
give Canadian wheat in Europe a repu- 
tation for quality. It is there generally 
termed “Manitoba,” though derived from 
Saskatchewan and part of Alberta as 
well. 

The minimum weight requirements for 
Canadian wheat grades are as follows, 


oratory on new Canadian wheats confirm 
the information obtained from millers of 
this wheat that yields are lower than 
might have been expected from the plump 
wheats used. This condition is also true 
in general of hard winters and springs in 
the United States, and should be taken 
account of in estimating flour prices. 
Coming now to the quality of the 
flour, it is not overstating the case to 





Car Loading Crew at a California Mill 


American equivalents being given in pa- 
rentheses after the imperial weights per 
bu: No. 1 hard and No. 1 northern 60 
Ibs (58.1), No. 2 northern 58 lbs (56.1), 
No. 3 northern 56 lbs (54.2), No. 4 wheat 
54 Ibs (52.2), No. 5 wheat 52 lbs (50.3), 
and No. 6 wheat 50 Ibs (48.4). 

It is not always the case that high test 
weight per bushel results in high flour 
yield. The thickness of the bran and 
density of the flour cells of different 
wheats make remarkable differences in 
this respect. The high average test weight 
per bushel of the western Canadian spring 
wheats makes high flour yields the gen- 
eral rule. 

Milling tests made in the Howard Lab- 


say that for a long period of years Ca- 
nadian flour has usually merited the 
reputation of being at the head of all 
flours the world over in point of strength 
or ability to stand up in fermentation and 
produce a large, light loaf. The aver- 
age has not every year been ahead of 
springs from North Dakota, but it was 
decisively so during most of the 1919 
crop year. It was for a long period pos- 
sible, three times out of four, to pick out 
on our daily comparative baking report 
the Canadian flour samples by their large 
volume of loaf. 

We cannot generalize nearly as much 
upon the results of analysis and baking 
tests of this season’s wheats and flours. 
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Variations in quality are larger than we 
have observed in many years, and jp 
many respects parallel the wide varia. 
tions found in wheats in this country this 
year. The amounts of gluten found 
range from 11 to 17 per cent, 13.5 per 
cent being our average. The amounts of 
nitrogenous compounds or protein are 
only slightly below these figures. 

Although gluten quality is not alone 
responsible for size of loaf, it is undoubt. 
edly a large factor. There are consider. 
able differences in this respect; some 
flours give glutens which are very jp. 
ferior in elasticity, and many of the 
glutens have an excessively tough quality 
usually indicative of a flour which works 
better in blends than alone unless hap. 
dled with very particular care by the 
baker in accordance with its peculiarities 
It is safe to assert that difficulties in the 
bakeshop are bound to occur often op 
this account. 

Because of the immature condition of 
many samples, loaf volumes are doubt. 
less lower than will be found later on, 
when these flours have had opportunity 
to age. The range is extremely wide, 
therefore, and the average of 189 cubic 
inches does not have much significance 
Practically all samples of wheat and 
flour are sound and very dry, though 
frost damage is evident in a few and 
needs to be carefully watched for. 

Water absorptions of these flours are 
usually high, and this year figures are 
still higher. An average of more than 
100 flours, nearly all fresh milled, was 
7.10 oz, or 59.2 per cent, true absorption, 
and the average actual bread yield, based 
on weight when taken from the oven, was 
17.75 0z, or 289.9 Ibs bread per bbl. 

Color must always be considered from 
the standpoint of the baked loaf. Not 
infrequently, flours are found that ex- 
hibit relatively better color in the dust 
than when baked, and the reverse condi- 
tion is sometimes found. Without con- 
tradiction it can be asserted that it is the 
loaf color that must be taken as finally 
deciding. It may be that Canadian mills 
have not as yet found their stride after 
having been for so long a time until re- 
cently under high extraction restrictions, 
but we are convinced from the tests 
made on flour samples, as well as from 
wheats on which we have made milling 
tests, that good, clear color is rather 
more difficult to get from these wheats 
than before the war. The difference, how- 
ever, is very slight indeed, and need not 
influence to any degree the general esti- 
mate of high quality that should be 
placed upon Canadian wheat and flour. 
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Missouri Court Sets Aside Verdict Awarding 
Nominal Damages Only to Assignee of 
the Saxony Mills, St. Louis 


Charles F. Rock, for the Millers’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City, assignee of a claim 
of the Saxony Mills, St. Louis, has won 
an appeal in a suit on the claim against 
the Petty Store Co., Senath, Mo. The 
claim arose on the store company’s re- 
fusal to accept delivery of a quantity of 
flour contracted for by a representative 
of that company, the assistant manager. 

After the contract was entered into 
and before defendant buyer demanded 
its cancellation, market values declined, 
plaintiff claims. It was insisted that the 
assistant manager unauthorizedly entered 
into the contract after the mill’s sales- 
man had been told by the president that 
the company was not in the market for 
flour. 

Trial of suit for damages for breach 
of the contract ended in a verdict and 
judgment in plaintiff's favor for nominal 
damages only. This has been set aside 
by the Springfield, Mo., court of appeals, 
at plaintiff’s instance, on the ground that 
the trial judge committed error in in- 
structing the jury on the subject o! 
damages. 

After correctly stating the measure of 
damages recoverable, if there had been 
a breach of contract, the trial judge told 
the jury in instruction No. 4 that the 
burden was on plaintiff to prove damage, 
and that if when defendant canceled the 
order the mill sustained no loss, no more 
than nominal damages could be recov- 
ered. No. 5 declared that no more than 
nominal damages could be recovered if 
the mill’s salesman induced the assistant 
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manager of defendant company to place 
an order for flour in ignorance of the 
fact that the manager had just declined 
to book any flour, and if the order was 
canceled as soon as the company learned 
that it had been given. 

“The jury’s verdict for nominal dam- 
ages,” says the court of appeals, “may 
have been based on a finding as author- 
ized in instruction number four, that 
plaintiff was not damaged in excess of 
one dollar, or the verdict may have been 
based on instruction five on finding that 
the order was taken under the circum- 
stances there set out. If the verdict was 
based on number four, then there was no 
evidence to support it. All the evidence 
touching damages is that given by the 
president of plaintiffs assignee [assign- 
or], and he places the difference in the 
market price of the flour on date of or- 
der and June 9 [date of breach] at $320. 
This witness names this date as a fair 
and reasonable date on which to termi- 
nate the difference in the market price 
of the flour, because of defendant’s fail- 
ure up to that date to positively cancel 
the order. 

“But the only evidence touching the 
decline in the price of flour between the 
date of defendant’s first letter and June 
9 is to the effect that the price remained 
about the same. It is true that the 
seller in some of the letters spoke of 
wheat advancing, but it is not shown how 
much this affected the price of flour, and 
no atiempt was made by defendant in 
any way to make an issue on the differ- 
ence in the market value of ‘Arbitrator’ 
flour on the date of the order and June 
9, or any other date. So it appears that 
there was no fact or circumstance which 
could be called evidence tending to show 
that there was no substantial damage. 
It has been often ruled in this state that 
a jury cannot arbitrarily reject evidence 
as untrue. There must be some fact or 
circumstance making an issue. . . 

“If Arthur Petty had no authority to 
make this order, and defendant acted 
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with reasonable promptness on ascertain- 
ing that the order had been given, that 
is, in no way ratified it, then plaintiff 
cannot recover. Instruction number five 
does not go, however, to the authority 
of the assistant manager, but to facts 
which amount to a deception and a fraud 
if true. If the salesman had been in- 
formed by the president and general 
manager that the defendant did not want 
or need any flour, and immediately after 
that, without informing the assistant 
manager of the president and manager’s 
refusal to buy, secured the order from 
the assistant manager, then plaintiff can- 
not and ought not to recover anything. 
Yet under instruction number five the 
jury was told that under the facts there 
predicated plaintiff could recover, but 
for nominal damages only.” 

The decision of the higher court opens 
the way for a new trial in which de- 
fendant will be permitted to litigate the 
question whether the mill’s salesman ob- 
tained the order fraudulently, and in 
which plaintiff will be permitted to estab- 
lish the actual loss resulting from breach 
of the contract, on it appearing that de- 
fendant company either authorized or 
ratified the contract and then wrongfully 
broke it. 

A. L. H. Srreet, 





CALIFORNIA CAR-LOADING CAMPAIGN 


Cash prizes will be awarded by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad.Co. to those of 
its agents who score high records in the 
heavier car-loading campaign which has 
been started on the Pacific Coast. This 
company has authorized a $50 first prize 
for the various divisions, and $25 for the 
second award. 

A maximum efficiency in the utilization 
of railroad facilities is the aim of this 
campaign. More transportation service 
is being rendered now than for the cor- 
responding period of last year. For July 
of this year the average carload was 24 
tons, while in 1919 it was only 22.4 tons. 





















































The Wrong Way: Showing How Cars Should Not Be Loaded 
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The Right Way: 








It is to further increase the present gains 
that the campaign has been launched, 

All warehouses and mills in California 
have also been asked by the railroad 
commission of California to co-operate 
in loading cars to capacity. The grain 
men and millers are giving their best as- 
sistance to this campaign, realizing that 
this plan offers the only relief to what 
might prove a serious situation. 

Proper loading and unloading will re- 
lieve the shortage to a great extent, and 
in the case of grain shipments the time 
required for unloading could be de- 
creased were a practice made of shipping 
in bulk. When loaded in bulk grain, a 
car has but to be spotted over a hopper, 
the door opened and the grain dragged 
out with a large drag, or scraper. Belts 
running under the hopper can pick up 
and distribute the grain to various points 
about the mill or warehouse. 





SOUTH AFRICAN ELEVATORS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 30.—‘A mo- 
mentous enterprise, more far-reaching in 
its probable effects than any previous 
development in the history of South Af- 
rica as a producer and exporter of food- 
stuffs, is the great grain elevator scheme 
which has now been finally approved and 
adopted by the Union government,” a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
states. “It means nothing short of a 
revolution in the country’s rapidly grow- 
ing grain trade, and will place South 
Africa on a level with the principal 
granaries of the world in regard to equip- 
ment, which means also that the road is 
open to an equal expansion of production 
and shipments. 

“It may seem too early to enthuse on 
the subject before a brick has been laid, 
and two years before the undertaking can 
begin to make itself felt, but no one 
possessing vision and a knowledge of his- 
tory can refrain from speculating on the 
immense possibilities to which the gate is 
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Showing How Cars Should Be Loaded 





thus unlocked. The scheme is complete, 
the financial provision made for it, and in 
the brief pause before the tenders for 
the large contracts involved are called for 
it seems opportune to give a description 
of its salient features. 

“The scheme for the Union provides 
for two port elevators at Cape Town and 
Durban of 30,000 tons and 42,000 tons 
capacity, respectively, with 71 up-coun- 
try elevators possessing an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 160,200 tons. The annual turn- 
over of the port elevators is estimated 
at 576,000 tons, and of the inland eleva- 
tor 801,000 tons, making the huge total 
of 1,377,000 tons. The total cost will be 
£1,799,000, but on the recommendation 
of the general manager of the South Af- 
rican Railways and Harbors only 34 of 
the inland elevators will be provided as 
a beginning, thus reducing the cost to 
£1,442,700. In addition, 1,000 specially 
designed railway cars of box type and 
40 tons’ capacity will be required for 
service as soon as the elevators are com- 
plete. 

“That, in brief, is the scheme for the 
Union. But that is not all; a similar 
scheme for Rhodesia, involving the co- 
operation of the authorities in Portu- 
guese East Africa, has been prepared, 
and the decision in regard to this, so we 
learn, may be made public at any mo- 
ment. Thus the whole of South Africa 
will be covered, and the Union and 
Rhodesia are placed in a fair way of be- 
coming jointly one of the great gran- 
aries of the world.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





A Tokyo dispatch states that the two 
largest Japanese steamship companies, 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, have abandoned their 
plans to build an aggregate of 1,000,000 
tons, on account of financial depression 
and attacks on Japanese interests 
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EXPORTERS PLEASED 


The information that the United States 
Shipping Board had placed in effect an 
export differential of five cents per one 
hundred pounds on flour over wheat was 

news, not only to those directly in- 
terested in the export of flour but to the 
rest of the trade as well. 

It was pointed out by those not easily 
overcome by optimism that this ruling 
only applied to Shipping Board boats, 
but at the same time it was generally con- 
ceded that it would only be a matter of 
a short time when the other regular trans- 
atlantic lines would follow. In fact it 
was strongly rumored that they were al- 
ready favorably considering this action, 
and that there had been some flour booked 
on boats other than those controlled by 
the Shipping Board on this rate basis. 

It is quite generally felt that this 
action will revive the export flour busi- 
ness, though it may lead to no large vol- 
ume of sales. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


All these things, however, help to un- 
settle a very uneasy flour market, in 
which buyers are only very slightly in- 
terested. The advance in wheat prices, 
followed by a slight decline, caused mills 
to advance’ prices about 25c, but the 
prices were only nominal, and bids were 
still eagerly sought but not easily ob- 
tained. Buyers still clung to the policy 
of purchasing only for immediate needs 
and, in consequence, business was ex- 
tremely light. Stocks on hand are fairly 
liberal, and place buyers in a position 
where they feel safe at least for the 
present. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $13@13.75; standard patent, $11@ 
11.50; first clear, $9.25@10; soft winter 
straights, $10@10.40; hard winter 
straights, $11@11.50; first clears, $9.25@ 
10; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 


THE FARMERS’ STRIKE 


The phase of the market developed by 
the threatened so-called “farmers’ strike” 
seems to have had no very serious effect 
up to now, for while early in the week 
wheat prices advanced substantially, 11c 
in one day, it was generally felt that the 
threatened move on the part of farmers 
would not develop into anything seri- 
ous, because of the doubt of their stand- 
ing firm as a body for any great length 
of time. Should they do so, the trade be- 
lieves levels would naturally be forced a 
great deal higher, but it is regarded as 
no cause for worry at this particular time. 


A CHINAMAN’S CHANCE 


In those picturesque but somewhat un- 
certain days of ’49, when the gold rush 
to California began, those who braved the 
dangers of the plains and the mountains 
for the sake of making their fortunes 
through a lucky strike were not entirely 
of the Caucasian race, for there soon 
gathered about the camps a smattering 
of Chinese. As they were extremely un- 
popular, the slightest excuse was suf- 
ficient to warrant their being beaten or 
chased away; consequently, they had 
peseeenty no chance to get a real foot- 


From this came the term, “Chinaman’s 
Chance,” which is sometimes used today. 
It seems to be particularly applicable to 
those who find anything in a notice sent 
out to the flour trade by the Board of 
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Survey, Appraisal and Sale, under date 
of Oct. 29, which could possibly induce 
them to bid on some flour which has, ac- 
cording to the notice, been found “unfit 
for navy use.” 

The second, third and sixth paragraphs 
of this curious document are most inter- 
esting, and in the above specified numeri- 
cal order read as follows: 

“Tt is understdod that this flour is sold 
under the supervision of the Board of 
Health and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture. All 
material condemned by the food inspec- 
tor will be carted away and disposed of 
at the expense of the purchaser.” 

“A deposit of 10 per cent of the total 
amount bid must accompany the bid as 
security for the payment of the balance 
and the removal of the material at the 
purchaser’s expense (at the convenience 
of the government) within 15 days after 
date of award of bid. This deposit and 
the material remaining undelivered will 
be forfeited to the United States in the 
event of failure to pay such balance and 
make removal within the specified time.” 

“The material will be sold by weight, 
and will be paid for and delivered ac- 
cording to the weight marked on the 
container, irrespective of the actual 
weight at the time delivery is made.” 

With reference to the second, it would 
hardly seem possible that any one, unless 
bordering upon idiocy, would pay real 
money for anything which might imme- 
diately thereafter be condemned and 
summarily disposed of. The third is only 
slightly “less worse,” and the sixth needs 
no comment. 

Should any one attempt to sell the gov- 
ernment on any such basis he would 
have what the opening paragraph men- 
tions, “a Chinaman’s chance,’ and the 
board which conducted this sale on Oct. 
29 had about the same kind of a chance 
to secure bids from the flour trade, some 
members of which are wondering whether 
or not these ridiculous conditions were 
purposely promulgated so that only cer- 
tain favored ones might bid on the stuff 
offered for sale, and secure it for little 
or nothing. 


CORN PRODUCTS REPORT 


The Corn Products Refining Co., in a 
report for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, shows a surplus, after charges and 
taxes, of $12,619,406. This is equivalent, 
after making allowance for preferred 
dividends, to $22.20 a share on the com- 
mon stock, In the corresponding period 
of last year the surplus was $10,252,627, 
or the equal of $17.45 a share for the 
common. 

The net earnings for the nine months 
just ended, computed after deducting 
charges for maintenance and repairs and 
estimated federal taxes, were $14,105,026. 
With other income the total was brought 
up to $14,526,280, which compares with 
$11,653,892 in the first nine months of 
1919. After charges for interest, depre- 
ciation and the like there was the item of 
$12,619,406 available for dividends. After 
all dividends the surplus for the period 
was $8,813,209. 


TRUCK STRIKE AVERTED 


What threatened to be a rather seri- 
ous strike by 50,000 truckmen in New 
York City has been averted, at least tem- 
porarily, by representatives of the four 
local unions agreeing to keep their men 
working on the present basis until terms 
for the ensuing year have been agreed 
upon. 

The men had demanded a nine hour 
day, with a 40 per cent increase in pay, 
and the employers came back, not only 
with a flat refusal but a demand that 
the men work 10 hours for the pay they 
are now getting for nine, and that over- 


time would be paid for by the minute, 
based upon $1 per hour. 


NOTES 

A. E, Baxter, of the Baxter Engineer- 

ing Co., Buffalo, called at this office last 
Tuesday. 


A. L. Hale, manager of the Greenleaf 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office this week. 


Reed Jones, formerly New York man- 
ager for the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
Seattle, has recently formed a brokerage 
company in New York, to be known as 
Finck-Jones. 

Apparently some of our Canadian 
cousins now selling flour south of the 
line are not quite familiar with the exact 
meaning of trade terms as they are un- 
derstood by American buyers. A case in 
point is that of a Canadian miller who 
maintains that “arrival draft” means that 
payment should be made upon arrival of 
the draft, regardless of the arrival of the 
shipment which is covered by it. Of 
course this contention is ridiculous, but 
it goes to show how easy it is to be 
wrong. 


Among millers visiting New York this 
week were J. W. Cain, sales manager 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Henry M. Allen, president Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; Martin Huber, 
secretary and treasurer Highland (IIl.) 
Milling Co; R. G. Brisbine, sales man- 
ager Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City; 
T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo, manager 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co; Arthur 
Stott, of the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich; W. B. Wood, presi- 
dent Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—Millers’ rep- 
resentatives in this market report an al- 
most entire absence of demand for flour 
during the past week, neither the ad- 
vance in prices a week or so ago nor the 
reaction since that time apparently hav- 
ing any effect upon the views of the 
trade. Wheat fluctuations have not af- 
fected buyers, and they still persist in 
refusing to buy flour that they do not 
need at once or in the immediate future. 
Arguments by the flour salesmen count 
for nothing in these days; no one pays 
any attention to them. All the buyer is 
thinking of is that prices are too high 
and must come down, and until that 
point is reached no one will purchase a 
barrel more than is absolutely needed. 

Early in September there was a little 
spurt in buying, when orders were placed 
for flour that ordinarily would have been 
given two months previous. Since that 
time there has been very little business 
placed, so far as domestic flour is con- 
cerned. During the early weeks in Oc- 
tober, Canadian millers secured a good- 
ly amount of business from New ‘Eng- 
land flour buyers on account of the low 
prices quoted and the excellent quality 
of the flour offered. At the present time, 
however, the Canadian miller is in the 
same position as his American brother, 
and few sales are reported of these 
flours. 

About every flour dealer here reports 
less business during October than in the 
previous month, some of them claiming 
there was less than half of a normal 
demand. 

Despite the quiet demand, it is the 
general belief among the trade that flour 
stocks held by distributors in this city 
are Only moderate, and that when the 
estimate is published a substantial de- 
crease from the previous month will be 
shown. Old supplies in the hands of con- 
sumers are believed to be cleaned up. 

The majority of the spring wheat mill- 
ers have not attempted to follow the 
fluctuations in the wheat market by ad- 
vancing or reducing their prices on flour, 
but have nominally quoted the same price 
and submitted all bids. In a few in- 
stances sales of first-class Minneapolis 
patents have been made at 40@50c bbl 
under the open quotation, but even when 
this was the case the purchaser only took 
one or possibly two cars. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are of- 
fered about 50c bbl lower than last week, 
but no business is reported. Soft winter 
wheat flours are in the same position, so 
far as demand from local buyers is con- 
cerned, with an easy market reported. 
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Canadian millers are offering their 
product for three to six months’ future 
delivery, at prices considerably under do. 
mestic flours, but without results. 


NOTES 


Oatmeal is in better demand, wit) 
prices firmly held and offerings more 
liberal, 


The demand for corn goods is slow, 
with the market easy and some pressure 
to sell shown by receivers of white corp 
products. Yellow corn products are held 
steady, but there is not much inquiry, 


L. B. Lund, sales manager Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was on ’chinge 
this week. Other visitors: H. L. William. 
son, Anthony, Kansas, assistant s:les 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co; W. B, 
Webb, vice president Wabasha (M ) 
Roller Mill Co; R. F. Imbs, seer 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; C. ef 
Lee, W. G. Husband, Joseph Bu ton, 
Chicago; W. V. Hamilton, miller, Cale- 
donia, N. Y; R. G. Brisbine and Freq 
Smith, Kansas City; J. B. Roux, Far- 
rell, Pa. 

Louis W. DePass, 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Informa- 
tion covering the milling industry here 
from day to day is a good deal like the 
bulletins issued from a patient suffering 
from a lingering illness: a little improve- 
ment today or a little weaker, as the 
case may be, but nothing very decisive 
one way or the other. Jobbers, bakers 
and retailers are about as much inclined 
to take a chance on the future turns in 
the flour market as a conservative man 
was on the old Louisiana lottery, and 
no more. 

Prices are only nominal. Some mills 
report a little more business than a week 
ago, and this is offset by others that 
report a little less. There is a fecling 
that, after election, flour trade will settle 
down to a stable basis. There is con- 
siderable sentiment prevailing that, when 
the market really finds its level, wheat 
prices will be above rather than below the 
range today. However, no one is backing 
his belief by buying, except against 
sales of flour. 

Canadian wheat has made itself a fa- 
vorite with some of the mills here. The 
flour made from it, both as to quality 
and quantity, is eminently satisfactory 
The car situation is tight, and has held 
up free receipts of grain. Prices of 
spring patents and hard wheat flours in 
general have not changed much. ‘The 
undertone is firm and in one or two in- 
stances there is a 25c advance on patents. 
Some mills are still sold ahead on clears, 
and are asking as much or slightly more 
than a week ago for this grade; others 
are quoting 50c lower. 

Principal quotations of spring wheat 
flours: patents, $12@12.50 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; local, $12.65; hak 
ers patent, $11.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $10@10.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, S10 
10.50, according to size of lots; straights, 
$11.75@12, cotton 98's, jobbing; low 
grade, $7.50@7.75, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The winter wheat flour market is drift 
ing along, with some mills reporting 
little better inquiry and fair sal 
gauged by business of recent m 
Straights are quoted at $10.60@10.1 I, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston, or 10¢ above 
a week ago; local, $12. Trade in both 
graham and whole wheat flours is at 4 
jobbing level; there are no sales of round 
lots. On basis of Boston rate point, 
graham is quoted at $10.10@10.20 bbl, 
and whole wheat at $12.25, both colton 
98’s, jobbing. 

The wheat market is a little firmer 
and some of the mills have raised 
offers 10@15c, but farmers are not much 
interested under $2.50 bu, with many stil 
firm for $3. 

Rye flour is slow. 
quiry, and business has dwindled to small 
volume. Prices are steady to firm, with 
some asking 10c higher for best while 
brands, now quoted at $10.50@10.60 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands, sold here in a jobbing way, ar 
slow, but prices are a shade higher with 
light quoted at $11 bbl, medium at $10.50, 
and dark at $10, all in cotton 98's. 

Feed fairly steady, with prices not 
much changed. There is some indication 
that jobbers are beginning to stock up 
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in anticipation of the winter trade. This 
was shown when mills with some accu- 
mulation sent out feelers and, as a result, 
sold promptly about all they had to offer, 
at the going range of prices. Quota- 
tions: spring bran, $41 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; jobbing, $47@50; winter 
pran, sacked, $40@45, jobbing; winter 
middlings, $50@53, sacked, local mostly; 
spring middlings, $48@50, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $55@60, according to 
size of lots. Rye feed steady at $48@50 
ton, sacked, local mostly. There is a 
little better demand on western feeds 
sold here in a jobbing way. Price steady, 
with crushed oats selling at $45 ton and 
corn meal at $48, both bulk. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady at $3 per 100 Ibs, 


te 


small lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Mhin Week sscecccosesccses 10,400 56 

Last E saahwerdsenesten 10,200 55 

Of this week’s total, 8,800 bbls were 

spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 700 
rye. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 

Bavrimore, Mp., Oct. 30.—Flour steady 
to firm, with prices practically unchanged 
since Tuesday and trading confined to a 
few scattering cars of the different 
but principally near-by soft win- 
ter straight, at old rates. Nobody would 
consider paying any advance. All buy- 
ers seemed to have some flour, including 
a little Canadian, but hardly more than 
's supply, as none of them trust 


grades, 


a mont 


the market for a longer period than that, 
while a few dealers are sorry that they 


have any stock at all if the farmers are 
going to hold their wheat. 


The mills pretend to be groaning over 
the premiums they are paying for cash 
wheat, but they are paying them with 


their eves open and, most likely, by way 
of befriending their farmers and elevator 


men without expense to themselves, as 
they don’t forget to figure these pre- 
miums into the price of their flour and 
pass them on to the consumer, The trade 


would like to know who is really respon- 
sible for the premiums on cash wheat, 
the farmers or the elevator people. It 

1 the latter are, and that, if so, 


believes 


they ought to be chucked. 

Springs were firmer but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $11.25@ 
11.50; standard brands, $10.75@11,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 
lic less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
Sales limited, and confined to a few 
car lots at prices within the range of 
quotati 

Hard winters were stronger but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $1111.25; straights, $10.50@10.75, 


in Q& 
L0@ 15« 


bulk. T 


lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
less in jute, or 20@30c less in 

iding light, with only an occa- 
sional car or so of patent or straight 
selling at the market range. 

Soft winters were steadier and in some 
hort patents closing nominally 
$10.50@10.75: near-by straights, $9.25 
@9.50,—in 98-Ib cottons; $1.10 more in 

15e less in jute, or 20@30c less 
Nothing done in patent, as far 
as could be learned, though a good car 
lot business was done in near-by straight, 
ly at $9, bulk, though one pur- 
; made as low as $9 in second- 
ks, with most mills asking up to 
25 or more, in bulk, at the close. 

City mills ran lightly, reported trade 
quiet, domestie and export, and made no 
change in flour, but reduced feed $1 ton. 
_ Receipts of flour for the week, 35,102 
»bIs; destined for export, 18,029. 
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NOTES 

Visitors were Edward Hymers, cash 
stain, Chicago, and W. F. Morgan, grain 
broker, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nelson J. Ross, freight broker and for- 
warder, has applied for membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

_The Pennsylvania Railroad announced 
yesterday that its embargo on export 
grain to Baltimore had been removed. 

Exports from here this week included 
- bbls flour and 1,252,160 bus grain— 
—— wheat, 42,857 corn and 177,882 
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Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $2.50 bu; 
corn, $1.20; rye, $2; barley, $1.20; oats, 
80c. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., spent the week in Chicago, pre- 
sumably in connection with baking in- 
dustry business. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Oct. 30, 1920, 272,979 bus; 
year ago, 582,551. Range of prices this 
week, $1@1.14; last year, $1.40@1.60. 

Wade A. Gardner, proprietor of Gard- 
ner’s bakery, who was recently operated 
on for appendicitis, is getting along 
nicely and hopes to leave the hospital 
shortly. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Oct. 30, 1,264,959 bus; same 
period last year, 1,346.042. Range of 
prices this week, $1.65@2.1414; last year, 
$2.05@2.321%. 

John T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters, 
cleared Tuesday in the steamer South 
Pacific 210,000 bus amber durum wheat 
for Algeria, Africa, where it will be 
manufactured into spaghetti. 

J. Collin Vincent, who for many years 
has. been an authority on grain, grain in- 
spection and grain exportation, has suf- 
fered a breakdown in health from which 
his friends are hoping he may recover 
speedily. 

First new corn of the season was re- 
ceived here Oct. 26. It came from the 
eastern shore of Maryland, comprised 
194 bus of damp white, and was sold at 
$1 bu. First new corn last year arrived 
on Nov. 12, and brought $1.65 bu. 

Charles J. Weber, Jr., associated with 
his father and sister in the firm of C. 
J. Weber & Co., flour merchants and 
distributors, is another of the younger 
members of the local flour trade who 
has been quick to grasp the business and 
make good. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
November meeting and eat oysters next 
Saturday at “Condamear,” President 
Mear’s country seat on the Chesapeake. 
It is rumored that J. Ross Myers or 
Charles H. Gibbs might do the honors 
in December, when turkey and other 
Christmas good things are plentiful and 
cheap. 

The Atlantic Flour Co., of this city, 
flour distributor and blender, is advertis- 
ing in the local papers for 10 salesmen 
to introduce Harvest Queen flour, its 
own private brand, to the grocery and 
baking trades of Baltimore. Lewis Blau- 
stein and Harry M. Sklar, president and 
manager, respectively, of the company, 
have contemplated this drive for some 
time, and are enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects of success. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Burravo, N. Y., Oct. 30.—It made no 
difference this week whether the wheat 
market was up or down, it was all the 
same to the flour buyer; he bought noth- 
ing outside of a small lot or two which 
he needed for a certain purpose, and 
haggled over the price and time of ship- 
ment. Yet there was a larger amount 
of figuring going on for patents than for 
many weeks past, for big lots, too, and 
it looks as if some of the wise old ones 
were beginning to believe that wheat is 
low enough to take a chance. Some of 
these buyers were ready to take hold of 
fair sized amounts this week, but few, 
with exception of small bakers, closed 
their deals. Several wanted options un- 
til after election. . 

Exporters are getting busy, a few mill- 
ers having received inquiries, which would 
indicate that something may possibly be 
worked later, now that the revision of 
ocean freight rates has taken place. But 
the fact remains that the flour trade 
here, so far as actual business is con- 
cerned, has been the worst at this season 
of the year since 1913 and 1914. The 
complaint of difficulty in securing ship- 
ping directions continues, and unless 
there is some change very soon, some of 
the mills which are now rutning only 
50 per cent of capacity will be forced 
to shut down for a time. They are all 
anxious to move flour before winter 
weather sets in and railroad troubles 
begin. 

Canadian flour was offered, but not as 
freely as last week, sellers claiming they 


were unable to get shipping instructions 
for what they have sold. It was also 
intimated that buyers had purchased 
about all they want for the present. 
Short patent was held at $11 and bakers 
at $10.75, track, Buffalo, American funds, 

Kansas mill agents here report a very 
good demand, principally from estab- 
lished trade, and most of it was at the 
lower prices on wheat. Prices, however, 
were very irregular, short patent being 
quoted from $11.60 to $12, and standard 
from $10.75 to $11.60, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Soft wheat flour prices were 20@35c 
higher than last week, and a few small 
sales were made before the advance to- 
day. Short winter patent was offered at 
$11.50, standard patent at $11.30, and 
pastry at $10.75, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were advanced $1 today for 
bran and middlings, and $3 for mixed 
feed, while flour middlings and red dog 
remained unchanged. The feeling ap- 
pears to be very strong on bran, with 
the mills reported sold ahead for the 
next two weeks, and prospects of the 
output being materially reduced. Ex- 
ports, higher prices of coarse grains 
and the reported settlement of the farm- 
ers’ milk strike, together with cold weath- 
er, will also help the feed situation. 

A number of orders were turned down 
by the mills here for bran and middlings, 
buyers being willing to pay previous 
prices for prompt shipment. The ad- 
vance in feeds is expected to start re- 
newed buying. Canadian mills have no 
bran to offer, except December shipment, 
for which $38.50 is asked. There were 
a few cars of middlings on the market 
at $36@36.50, prompt shipment, which 
was considered cheap. December ship- 
ment was quoted at $37.50, track, Buf- 
falo. Soft winter wheat mills are offer- 
ing bran at $39, middlings at $42, and 
mixed feed at $43, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher and 
strong, following the advance in the 
cereal, and the millers report a fairly 
good trade. Hominy feed unsettled, with 
some demand at last week’s prices, but 
the mills are asking a sharp advance. 
Gluten feed unsettled, some sales being 
made at $2@3 under last week, but it 
was reported that considerable higher 
prices were asked the past two days. 
Cottonseed meal firmer, and trade quiet. 
Oit meal weak, being offered by resell- 
ers at $52@454, track, Buffalo. Brewers’ 
grains, imported Irish, are quoted at $58, 
sacked, and distillers’, Milwaukee, $63, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa, $87@ 
39, track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 3, is quoted 
at $2.35, and $2.18@2.22 for shipment. 

Rolled oats quiet and easier. The 
mills are shutting down, having sufficient 
stock on hand. Oat hulls higher, with 
no offerings by local mills. Spot quoted 
at $22, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat has settled down to $2.65, 
with a few cars offering and some sales 
at that price, track, Buffalo. The ma- 
jority of buyers have supplied their 
wants for the moment, and are not in 
the market. Buckwheat millers are look- 
ing for business, and quote 5-lb paper 
bags at $5.50 per 100 lbs, delivered Buf- 
falo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THIS WEEK .ccccccsccscees 136,440 82 
Let WEEK wcccccccccccces 146,653 88 
YOO? BO cvccccccccccccccs 155,956 94 
TWO Years AZO ....ecesees 86,550 52 
Three years agO .....-s5% 100,200 60 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 1,120,000 
bus, compared with 15,321,000 a year ago. 

P. Ryan & Co. millers of Malone, 
N. Y., have been succeeded by Austin 
& Ryan. 

If the mild weather continues, the 
barge canal will be open until late in 
December. 

John R. Strouts has purchased the 
flour and feed mill at Bremerton, N. Y., 
and will take possession Dec. 1, 

The new steamer Martin E. Farr ar- 
rived here this week with 445.000 bus 
Canadian wheat, nearly all for export. 

Shipments of wheat by rail have been 
very heavy the past two weeks, going 
from vessel to cars as fast as unloaded. 

The name of the steamer Wilkes-Barre 


587 


has been changed to the Edward E. 
Loomis, in honor of President Loomis, 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


The barge canal shipments from Buf- 
falo this week were 4,580 tons wheat, 
2,012 tons rye and 797 tons malt, com- 

ared with 479 tons of all kinds of grain 
ast year. 


Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 5,557,200 bus, compared with 505,- 
700 last year. Of the receipts of wheat, 
which were 4,462,000 bus, 3,760,000 were 
Canadian. 


Old times on the railroads are fast 
returning, and from now on it is said 
there will be competition to get business. 
For the first time since 1916, agents are 
soliciting freight. 

The bid for the construction of the 
foundation for the new grain elevator at 
Oswego, although considerably above the 
state engineer’s estimates, may be ac- 
cepted after all,'as the canal authorities 
are anxious to get the next legislature to 
appropriate the money. 

E. BANGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puritaverpuia, Pa., Oct. 30.—The flour 
market this week ruled firm, in sympathy 
with the upward movement of wheat, and 
limits were advanced about 25c bbl on 
both spring patent and hard winter flours. 
Trade, however, was slow, buyers having 
ample supplies for current needs and be- 
ing indisposed to operate for future re- 
quirements with the present unsettled 
condition of wheat. Prices of soft win- 
ters were practically unchanged. The 
larger bakers are generally supplied for 
three or four months, and will not buy 
except when bargains are offered. The 
bids they make are generally too far 
below mills’ ideas of value to receive con- 
sideration. 


NOTES 


The Inter State Flour & Feed Co., of 
Minneapolis, has applied for membership 
in the Commercial Exchange. 

William Scattergood, George Y. King 
and John Rodgers, grain men, enjoyed a 
couple of days’ successful hunting early 
in the week at Center Bridge, Pa. 

Daniel J. Sullivan, for many years 
prominent in the trade as a member of 
the grain, feed and flour firm of Fraser 
& Sullivan, which was dissolved Oct. 21, 
will continue in the same line, and from 
now on will be associated with George M. 
Richardson. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were William G, Husband, former- 
ly of this city but now with the E. R. 
Bacon Grain Co., Chicago; Charles F. 
Rock, attorney in fact and manager 
Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City; William 
K. Martenis, flour salesman, New York. 

Those attending the annual convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion held in Minneapolis Oct. 11-13 have 
returned with glowing accounts of the 
meetings. Delegates from this city were 
James J. Rodgers, William B. Stites, 
John Lynn, Edward M. Richardson and 
Frank Rosekrans. 5 

SamvEt S. Dantes. 





Exports for Week Ended Oct, 23, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 

New York...1,146,000 358,000 232,000 93,000 
Boston ...... 167,000 cece seosse seece0 
Philadelphia. 678,000 ..... cesoe sceoce 
Baltimore ...1,087,000 94,000 11,000 ..... 
Norfolk, V@.0 <cccoves * cvcee 3,000 006 
Newp. M@WG.. scsses tisecs 2,000 ..oce 
N. Orleans...1,103,000 19,000 27,000 19,000 
Galveston ..1,897,006 cose sesso seaes 
Montreal ....1,071,000 43,000 34,000 192,000 





Tots., wk..6,449,000 514,000 309,000 304,000 
Prev. week.11,767,000 290,000 148,000 128,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom ...1,682,000 436,000 41,000 
Continent .......... 4,619,000 60,000 43,000 
S. and Ctl, America. esses seoee 133,000 
West BOGIES ccicccce ceccce «e000 63,000 
Other countries ..... 148,000 28,000 28,000 
POCAlS scccccsecess 6,449,000 514,000 309,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 


ports from July 1, 1920, to Oct. 23, with 
comparisons: 
1920 1919 

Wheat, bus ......... 131,036,000 69,752,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 5,210,000 8,019,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 154,480,000 95,836,000 
COPR, BUS ccccscccces 1,948,000 1,115,000 
Oats, DUS ....-.--ees 4,081,000 21,029,000 
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SOME FLOUR SALES ASPECTS 





A Decision of the Oklahoma Supreme Court Deals with Acceptances of 
Offers, Contract Interpretation and Damages 


Expert testimony is not admissible to 
explain the meaning of nontechnical 
words in a flour sales contract, holds the 
Oklahoma supreme court, in the case of 
Westbrook Brothers vs. Kingfisher Mill 
& Elevator Co., 192 Pac. 209. 

In this respect the decision is at vari- 
ance with the ruling of a justice of the 
peace at Dodge City, Kansas, in the old 
border days, as related by T. A. McNeal 
in a recent issue of the. Dearborn Inde- 
pendent. According to this story, an 
attorney was permitted to break down 
the testimony of an adverse witness, by 
producing an “expert” who testified as 
follows: 

“How long have you lived in western 
Kansas?” 

“Thirty years.” 

“From your experience and observa- 
tion of men in this western country, are 
you able to tell from the expression of 
countenance, the manner of speech, and 
the actions of a man whether or not he 
is a liar?” 

“I am,” calmly answered Jones. 

“You are something of a liar your- 
self, are you not, Mr. Jones?” 

“IT am,” again calmly answered Jones. 

“Have you carefully observed the 
countenance, the manner of speech, and 
the actions of the witness who just left 
the stand?” 

“T have.” 

“Will you state to the court, as an ex- 
pert on prevarication, whether or not this 
witness is a liar?” 

“My judgment as an expert on truth 
and prevarication is that he is a liar.” 

More specifically, the point decided by 
the Oklahoma court is that where a tele- 
gram from a mill as a part of negotia- 
tions for a sale of flour or feed does not 
contain technical or code language, ex- 
pert testimony is not admissible to show 
how millers would understand the mes- 
sage. 

Other interesting points were also de- 
cided by the court, as will appear from 
the following review of the opinion: 

Plaintiffs, grocers and feed dealers at 
Antlers, Okla., sued defendant mill for 
damages for breach of a contract, and 
the supreme court has affirmed judgment 
in plaintiffs’ favor for $400. 

Plaintiffs indicated to the Hugo 
(Okla.) Brokerage Co. that they desired 
five cars of defendant’s flour at $2.55 
per 100 Ibs. (This was in July, 1916.) 
Later the same day the brokerage com- 
pany telephoned that the mill would book 
three cars at $2.60 and two at $2.55. In 
the meantime, the broker had wired the 
mill that plaintiffs wanted “to book five 
cars mostly flour at two fifty-five, bran 
one five, meal two, shorts twenty-five.” 
The mill replied, “Book Westbrook three 
cars of flour two sixty, others as stated.” 

The mill shipped three cars of flour at 
$2.60, but refused to ship the other cars, 
contending that it had sold the plaintiffs 
only three cars, and that the words “oth- 
ers as stated” referred to other mill 
products; it being the custom at that 
time to sell mixed cars of flour, bran, 
shorts, and meal to merchants. 

The mill made all sales in the particu- 
lar locality only through the brokerage 
company, and plaintiffs had been previ- 
ously so advised when they attempted to 
buy direct from the mill. 

Disposing of the case on appeal, the 
supreme court said, in part: 

“After the examination of the evidence 
in the record, we have no doubt that said 
brokerage firm was defendant’s agent, 
and that as such agent it sold the plain- 
tiffs five cars of flour, three at $2.60 and 
two at $2.55. It is unnecessary for us 
to here determine whether the brokerage 
firm, as agent of the defendant, could 
bind its principal to deliver five cars, 
when such principal had only authorized 
its said agent to sell three cars, for the 
reason that defendant’s telegram to the 
brokerage company is ambiguous. 

[On this point the writer of this article 
cannot agree with the Oklahoma court. 


The broker wired the mill that West- 
brook wanted to buy “five cars mostly 
flour at two fifty-five,” and bran, meal, 
ete., at specified prices. The mill wired, 


and the court finds that the telegram was 
in response to the broker’s message: 
“Book three cars of flour two sixty, oth- 
ers as stated.” Where is there any rea- 
sonable ground for doubt that the mill 
meant, by “others as stated,” bran, meal, 
etc., at the prices stated in the broker’s 
telegram to the mill?] 

“It is susceptible of the construction, 
as contended for by the defendant, that 
the words ‘others as stated’ referred to 
other mill products, and it is also sus- 
ceptible of the construction as contended 
by the plaintiffs, that said words referred 
to the other two cars. This latter con- 
struction is also the construction given 
tne telegram by the brokerage company. 

“Defendant contends that there was no 
contract, on the ground that the minds 
of the parties did not meet; that is, that 
the defendant did not accept the propo- 
sition made by plaintiffs, and that their 
telegram merely constituted a new pro- 
posal—and cite in support thereof Hart- 
Parr Co. vs. Brockreide, 77 Okla. 277, 
188 Pac. 113. In the case cited it was 
held that where a person offers to do a 
definite thing, and another accepts con- 
ditionally, or introduces a new term into 
the acceptance, his answer is a mere ex- 
pression of willingness to treat, or it is 
a counter proposal, and in neither case 
is there an agreement. 

“The law thus stated is correct, but 
it is not applicable to the case at bar, 
for the reason that defendant’s counter 
proposal was accepted by the plaintiffs 
when they assented thereto and commu- 
nicated their assent to the brokerage 
company as defendant’s agent. Then the 
contract consisted entirely of defendant’s 
counter proposal and plaintiffs’ accept- 
ance, upon which there was a meeting 
of the minds of the contracting parties; 
but the contract, as thus made, is ambigu- 
ous, and, its meaning being in dispute, 
its construction became a mixed question 
of law and fact, and was determinable 
by the jury under proper instructions of 
the court. . .. 

“Under these circumstances it was 
proper for the court to admit in evi- 
dence the extrinsic facts and circum- 
stances throwing light upon the intention 
of the parties, which, as has been held in 
a long line of authorities, must prevail 
over verbal inaccuracies, inapt expres- 
sions, and the dry words of the stipula- 
tion. 

“Counsel for defendant insists that the 
court committed reversible error in re- 
fusing to permit several of its witnesses 
to testify as to the meaning of the tele- 
gram. The court did permit the officers 
of the defendant company, and also the 
plaintiffs, to testify as to what they un- 
derstood the telegram to mean, but re- 
fused to permit so-called expert wit- 
nesses, called by the defendant, to testify 
as to what they understood its meaning 
was. These so-called expert witnesses 
were experienced mill men, but there is 
no showing that the telegram contained 
any language on the disputed point that 
had any particular trade meaning. The 
message was not written in any code. 
On the other hand, the words employed 
were those in ordinary use in the English 
language. 

“In offering this testimony counsel for 
defendant said: ‘We are trying to find 
out what those messages mean, in the 
light of the language as it would be 
understood by those who are engaged in 
that line of business. It does not have 
to be a code message, in order to require 
that sort of testimony.’ 

“The witnesses did not purport to be 
experts in the use and meaning of words, 
and did not qualify as such. Moreover, 
the essential question was not how other 
mill men would interpret the language of 
the telegram, but in what sense the prom- 
isor believed, at the time of making the 
promise, that the promisee understood it. 

: . It is not contended that the lan- 
guage was technical, so the plaintiffs 
were not bound to give it the interpreta- 
tion that a mill man would have given it. 
In our opinion, the nature of the case 
was such that it did not call for or re- 
quire expert testimony to explain the 


meaning of the words used in the tele- 
gram.” 

Conclusion having been reached that 
the mill was in default in refusing to 
deliver the fourth and fifth cars of Bh 
covered by the contract, the question was 
presented to the supreme court whether 
the trial court applied the proper meas- 
ure of damages. The mill contended that 
the proper measure of damages, if any, 
was the difference between the price of 
the two cars of flour under contract and 
the market price at the time the mill first 
communicated its intention to the plain- 
tiffs not to comply with the agreement. 

On the other hand, plaintiffs’ attorney 
argued that the proper measure of dam- 
ages was the difference between the con- 
tract price and the market price at the 
time when delivery was due under the 
contract. The supreme court held that 
the case was governed by the following 
Oklahoma statute, which codifies a fun- 
damental principle of law: 

“For the breach of an obligation aris- 
ing from contract, the measure of dam- 
ages, except where otherwise expressly 
provided by this chapter, is the amount 
which will compensate the party ag- 
grieved for all the detriment proximate- 
ly caused thereby, or which, in the ordi- 
nary course of —e would be likely to 
result therefrom. o damages can be 
recovered for a breach of contract, which 
are not clearly ascertainable in both their 
nature and origin.” 

“It seems to be agreed,” says the su- 
preme court, “that since no time was 
specified, the flour was to be delivered 
within a reasonable time. From the evi- 
dence in the record it reasonably appears 
that it was the intention of the parties 
that the flour was to be delivered from 
time to time as needed. In fact, the 
three cars of flour were furnished as 
follows: The first on July 29, 1916, the 
second on Aug. 23, 1916, and the third 
on Sept. 15, 1916. There was evidence 
showing the market price of flour was 
$2.55 in July and $4.80 in November. 

“It is plaintiffs’ contention that the 
other two cars of flour should have been 
delivered within a reasonable time after 
the first three, and under all the facts 
and circumstances in evidence we cannot 
say that the jury were not authorized to 
find that the time of delivery was either 
October or November. Based on the 
November market, plaintiffs’ recovery 
should have been for a larger amount 
than that awarded; but, since it was also 
in evidence that the price of flour was 
constantly rising, it seems that the jury 
gave the defendant the benefit of the 
doubt as to the time of delivery.” 

“We do not agree,” adds the court, 
“that defendant was excused from com- 
plying with its contract on the ground 
that plaintiffs had not furnished it with 
specifications as to the other products to 
be shipped with the two cars of flour to 
the plaintiffs. Long before the time of 
delivery of the two cars the defendant 
had absolutely refused to ship the two 
cars of flour, contending that it had not 
contracted so to do. It certainly would 
have been a useless thing for plaintiffs to 
have furnished defendant specifications, 
after they had been informed that in no 
event would the defendant comply with 
the alleged contract. By its refusal de- 
fendant waived its right to have plain- 
tiffs furnish specifications, and is not in 
a position to urge such failure as a de- 
fense to this action.” 

Another point adjudicated by the su- 
preme court concerned the question 
whether there was such memorandum of 
the contract in writing as to make it en- 
forceable. On this point the court says: 

“There is no merit in the contention 
that the contract is void under the stat- 
ute of frauds. Section 941, Rev. Laws 
1910, provides in substance that a con- 
tract for the sale of personal property 
exceeding $50 in value cannot be en- 
forced, unless it is in writing and signed 
by the parties to be charged. The words 
‘the party to be charged’ have been gen- 
erally defined to mean the party against 
whom the contract is to be enforced. 
The defendant, being the vendor, is the 
party to bé charged, and its contract was 
in writing and is enforceable. A contract 
is not prohibited by the statute of frauds 
where evidenced by telegram, and it is 
sufficient if addressed to the writer’s 


agent.” 
A. L, H. Srreer. 


November 3, 1920 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News 
based on the methods employed by A. 1’ 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Uniteq 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28 to Oct. 16 (000’s omitted): 

Flour output, bbls— 1920 1919 1918 


COG, Bene. ctnvcsicncdd 2,469 3,394 2,660 
June 28-Oct. 16....... 83,100 42,534 36,158 
Flour exports, bbls— 


Oeb, Gee: seciccovecse 225 364 167 

June 28-Oct, 16....... 6,162 6,001 4.37) 
Wheat, June 28- 
Oct, 16, bus— 


Receipts from farms. .367,000 514,229 494 959 
TROTTER occ veesvcccss 108,500 44,627 55,089 
Ground by mills ..... 149,000 196,859 159,793 
Wheat stocks, ; 
Oct. 16, bus— 
At terminals ......... 35,000 93,551 116,045 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.150,500 217,058 178, 4¢9 





Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse graing 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
122,430,724 21,651,261 

178,582,673 24,190,099 

+ $4,118,853 21,879,951 

+ 149,831,427 11,942,778 

+ 173,274,015 15,520,669 

- 269,642,633 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

66,923,244 10,521,161 

100,371,057 13,927,247 

76,669,423 15,584,667 

34,973,291 13,919,048 

4,394,402 8,826,335 

44,230,169 16,999,432 

114,181,420 19,716,484 

154,856,000 17,759,000 

132,061,000 18,651,000 

101,950,000 18,699,000 

BBOO. ccccvccece 139,433,000 18,486,000 
1898. wccccccces 148,231,000 15,350,000 
1897. ccccccccce 79,562,000 14,570,000 
1896. .cccccccce 60,650,000 14,621,000 
1896. .cccccccce 76,103,000 15,269,000 
1894. .ccccccccs 88,415,000 16,860,000 
LEOS. cc cscccess 117,121,000 16,620,000 
157,280,000 15,197,000 

150,565,000 7,946,000 

+ 153,253,000 6,011,000 

46,000,000 9,000,000 

66,000,000 12,000,000 

102,000,000 12,000,000 

58,000,000 8,000,000 

85,000,000 11,000,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Years ending 
June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1920. ...2.. 26,671 14,447 33,945 37,463 
1919....... 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
1918....... 26,286 40,997 105,837 11,990 


1917 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
’ 38,217 95,918 14,532 

48,786 96,809 12,544 

9,381 1,860 2,223 

49,065 33,759 1,823 

40,039 2,172 6 





83,300 4,014 74 
1906....... 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
1906. ....06 10,661 88,807 5,479 
1904. ....06 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 


74,833 4,613 5,422 
26,636 9,971 2,697 





177,817 37,046 2,326 
209,348 41,369 2,356 
174,089 30,310 10,141 
208,745 69,130 15,541 
176,916 35,096 8,560 
99,992 13,012 988 
27,691 570 9 
65,324 6,740 231 
46,034 2,380 1,477 
75,451 9,435 12,040 
30,768 963 332 
1890....... 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 





Imports Into Canada 
Imports into Canada, for consumption, of 
principal grains and grain products during 
the months of June and July last (the latest 
for which figures are available): 
June July 
Wheat, bus : 
CER, OEE. cacccdccuvcsecevs 
Barley, bus .. ee 
Rye, bus ..... 
Corn, bus 


6,845 
612,382 
18 


2,118 
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Oatmeal, ibs 
Practically all of these imports were from 
the United States, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 68 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,935 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Oct. 23, 1920, with com 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

—Output— r-E xportt 
1920 1919 1920 = 
Minneapolis ...11,808 13,492 187 te 
St. Paul ....... 296 447 eee 2. 
Duluth-Superior 666 864 ee m7 
Outside mills .. 6,695 9,306 39 pe 


_ apt? 
Totals ...... 19,465 24,109 226 ~—(S 
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SeatrLte, Wasu., Ocr. 30, 1920 








After a fortnight of some activity in 
buying in north Pacific markets for bak- 
ers’ grades of flour, the market has re- 
lapsed into its previous condition of 
stagnation, the bakers having generally 
filled their requirements to the end of 
the year. Family grades of flour did not 
follow the improved buying of bakers’ 
grades, and continued lifeless. 

The e export situation shows no improve- 
ment. The Orient is about $1.50 bbl out 


of line, at $9 bbl, c.i.f., Hongkong, for 
cut-off. The ocean freight to Hongkong 
remains nominalky at $10 short ton, 
though $8 could probably be obtained 
for 1,000 ton lots. No flour is moving 


to the United Kingdom. 
business in flour to the domestic 


High freights 


prevent 
Rast, but by water some new business 
has been worked. 

Feed is easier at $50 ton for local mill- 


run. Montana mixed feed sold here this 
week at $38, but $41 is quoted for No- 


vember shipment. Montana blue _hull- 
less barley is offered here at $48 ton, 
bulk, and Montana No. 2 white feed oats 
at $47. 

Farmers are holding wheat firm above 
market values, though the embargo 
agreement, effective Oct. 26, appears to 


have had little effect in further curtailing 
of the previous limited selling. Novem- 
ber and December club sold on the ex- 
change yesterday at $2.08 bu; prompt 
ind November blue-stem at $1.2714; No- 
vember northern spring at $2.08. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

.. 52,800 23,595 45 

. 52,800 20,613 39 
. -«. 52,800 39,911 7 
igo..... 46,800 17,117 36 
ago. . 46,800 39,439 8 
ago.... 40,800 31,880 7 
i iit 60 40,800 25,209 62 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

8 esecce 07,000 18,250 32 
sast sessnss Bee 16,277 29 
57,000 47,763 84 
57,000 13,513 23 
57,000 51, 
.. 57,000 54, 
eee 51,000 28, 









COAST-TO-COAST STEAMSHIP SERVICE 

Due to a considerable extent to the 
revival of ste¢ amship service between the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts via the Pan- 
ama Canal, Seattle’s domestic commerce 
increased for the four months ended Oct. 
l, from 1,313,987 tons in 1919, to 1,497,- 
154 in 1920, 

_The steamship service between Puget 
Sound ports (Seattle and Tacoma) and 
Atlantic and Gulf ports includes the fol- 
lowing lines: Isthmian Line, to New 
York, fortnightly; North Atlantic & 
West n, Boston and Portland, Maine, 
fortnightly; United American Lines 
(American-Hawaiian Line), New York, 
Boston, Charleston, every 10 days; Euro- 
pean Pacific Line, New York and Boston, 
every 10 days; Luckenbach Lines, New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston (tempo- 
rarily we nded), every three weeks; 
Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific, Baltimore and 
Philadel; Iphia; Pacific - Caribbean - Gulf 
Line, New Orleans, Charleston and West 
Indies, every three weeks, and the Pacific 
fail Ste; amship Co., San Francisco- 
Baltimore, issues through bills of lading 
Via the Parr-MeCormick Steamship Line 
from Seattle, 


The approximate passage from north 
Pacific ports to the Atlantic seaboard is 
28 to 30 days, and to New Orleans 25 
to 27. 

In addition to the above lines, Sudden 
& Christiansen, steamship operators at 
San Francisco, have announced that the 
Trans-Marine Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Submarine Boat Corporation, will 
operate a coast-to-coast service between 
Pacific and Atlantic coast ports. The 
first steamer to sail in this service will 
be the Suricho, to sail from New York, 
Nov. 10, to be followed by the Suwar- 
rinco, sailing Nov. 25. 

The eastern terminals of the line are 
at pier six, East River, Manhattan, New 
York, and at Port Newark, N. J., with 
dockage facilities at Port Newark for 
14 steamers, and ample open and closed 
storage. The corporation operates its 
own tugs and a fleet of 40 400-ton steel 
barges, with a regular barge service up 
the Hudson River and through the barge 
canal to Buffalo, where it owns another 
terminal, where direct connections are 
made with lake carriers. 


NOTES 


The Lebanon (Oregon) Elevator & 
Grain Co. plans to install a mill. 

K. L. Johnson has been appointed 
manager of the Payette (Idaho) Mills, 
Inc. 

Independent steamship lines are quot- 
ing $19 per long ton for flour to the 
United Kingdom. 

The Centennial Mill Co. will move its 
general offices, about Nov. 15, from the 
Hoge Building, Seattle, to the Central 
Building. 

teceipts of wheat at Seattle since July 
1, 2,800,000 bus, against 2,850,000 a year 
ago; at Tacoma, 3,042,000, against 3,- 
060,000; at Portland, 6,679,200, against 
4,615,200. 

Flour exports for September from Se- 
attle were very light, as follows: to 
Hawaiian Islands, 570 lbs; Philippines, 
5,630; Great Britain, 1,071; Orient, 637; 
South America, 5,076. 

The railroads have agreed to ship poul- 
try feed, stock feed, flour and millfeed 
in mixed carloads at the highest rate and 
highest minimum weight on any of the 
commodities covered by the mixing pro- 
vision, ending a long-standing contro- 
versy. 


The Washington Wheat Growers’ As-, 


sociation is holding about 800,000 bus 
wheat for Washington and Idaho farm- 
ers, according to George C. Jewitt, presi- 
dent of the association, which he states 
will be held until a fair profit can be 
realized. 

The Seattle Port Commission has made 
a reduction of 25 to 50 per cent in its 
bulk and sacked grain handling and stor- 
age charges, which reduces the charges 
to a parity with those at Portland. The 
charges are: wharfage, including unload- 
ing cars or handling from ship’s side, 
piling and 10 days’ free storage, 75c ton 
for sacked grain; elevation, including 
unloading cars, binning, and 10 days’ 
storage, bulk 50c, sacked 65c; storage per 
day, ¥%c and %,c; loading cars, 15e and 
35c; delivery to vessel, 10c and 35c. 





MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., Oct. 30.—Once 
more the flour price has fluctuated in this 
center, and quotations are slightly higher 
than a week ago, explained by more evi- 
dence of firmness in wheat futures. 
There is still hardly enough activity ‘to 
be termed a market demand, but there 
is sufficient call to meet immediate needs 
from the trade. Quotations announced 
today are: flour, in 98-lb cottons, $10.85 
@l11 bbl, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; 


MILLER 


mixed feed, $45 ton, and bran $438, same 
terms. 
NOTES 

Louis Coughlin, manager of the Judith 
Milling Co.’s elevator at Keyser, was in- 
stantly killed last Saturday while trying 
to put a belt on a pulley. Mr. Coughlin 
had but recently assumed his duties as 
manager. 

Montana farmers have demonstrated 
their desire to get wheat to elevators 
ready to sell, but most of them are tak- 
ing tickets and letting settlement go until 
later. Elevator managers are having 
hard work to receive the grain as fast 
as it is hauled. 

James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the Royal Milling Co., has been in Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities for the past 
week on business. Manager J. W. Sher- 
wood, of the same company, who has 
been passing several months at his coun- 
try home in Glacier Park, returned to the 
city today, 

Because of the inability of many of 
the members of the Montana Millers’ As- 
sociation to attend the meeting scheduled 
for Oct. 21, at Hunters’ Hot Springs, 
Secretary S. B. Fairbank, of Hobson, 
has issued a call for another meeting to 
be held at Helena on the evening of 
Friday, Nov. 5. 

Local bakers have announced a reduc- 
tion in the price of bread amounting to 
approximately 15 per cent. Loaves which 
have been selling at 1744¢ will now retail 
at lic. It is stated by one of the leading 
bakers that it is the plan of the local 
association to make further reductions if 
the decrease in the price of flour war- 
rants. 

According to W. R. Smith, general 
superintendent of the central division of 
the Great Northern Railroad, the car 


situation looks much more hopeful for 
handling the balance of the grain crop 
than it did 10 days ago. Mr. Smith ex- 
pects to be able to prevent any serious 
clogging of the market points by lack 
of cars for handling the wheat. 


Halgreen has purchased an in- 


Carl E. 
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terest in the Farmers’ Elevator Co., at 
Fife, and succeeds C. H. Prodger as 
manager of the plant, which is one of 
the most modern country elevators in this 
section of Montana, It has concrete 
storage tanks and is of 60,000 bus ca- 
pacity. R. P. Reckards, president of 
the American Bank, of this city, and one 
of the large wheat producers of the Fife 
district, holds control, with Mr. Hal- 
green, of the company. Mr. Prodger, 
who has been in business here for eight 
years, coming from Wisconsin, where he 
was long prominent in the grain trade, 
has retired, and will make his home in 
Los Angeles. 
Joun A. Curry. 





A REMARKABLE WHEAT PLANT 

Great Faris, Mont., Oct. 30.—As the 
result of a story printed in The North- 
western Miller concerning an unusual 
wheat plant taken from the J. L. Pugh 
ranch at Power, which had been found to 
show 114 heads of wheat, considerable 
inquiry has developed to determine 
whether the story had a foundation in 
fact. The picture shown herewith is not 
the same plant, but one that beats it. 
This one, which was also taken from the 
Pugh ranch, shows a count of 147 heads 
of wheat, and examination of the mass 
of roots leaves no doubt of its being the 
production of one wheat seed. 

F, E, MacSpadden, agricultural agent 
for Cascade County, states that it is a 
common occurrence for the single wheat 
kernel to develop a wheat plant growing 
from 60 to 170 heads of wheat. One 
head selected at random from the 147 
heads on this plant shelled out 41 well 
developed wheat berries. This is from 
the Montana turkey red variety of wheat. 


Joun A. Curry. 





LOS ANGELES 
Los Ancetes, Cat., Oct. 30.—The past 
week goes on record as even more inac- 
tive than the one preceding, both in trad- 
ing on the Grain Exchange and buying 
of flour. Receipts of grain the latter 
part of last week were very light, with 


A Montana Wheat Plant Showing 147 Heads 


retevvke, neem 
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Monday’s receipts fair, the principal 
items being 9 cars wheat, 12 cars barley, 
7 cars corn, 5 cars oats, 1 car Egyptian 
corn, 8 cars flour, 3 cars bran, 30 cars 
cottonseed products. \ 

Bakers showed practically no interest 
in flour, even at the low figures at which 
it was offered last week. Kansas stand- 
ard patents have been offered at prices 
ranging $11.20@12.60, in car lots, mill 
shipment;. Montana standard patents, 
$11.15@12.50; Dakota standard patents, 
$12.50@13.50; Washington and Oregon 
soft flour, $11@11.50; Canadian standard 
patents, $11.55@11.90; bakers’ blends, 
$11.80@12.40,—all in 98’s, cotton. 

Feed is offered as follows: northern 
mixed, $49@53; Kansas bran, $41.50@44. 
Cottonseed meal and cake, on basis 36 per 
cent proteins, f.o.b, Los Angeles, $50. 

Local market on grain for spot and 
near delivery: milo maize $2.85, barley 
$2.12, No. 2 yellow corn $2.30. 


Representatives of the Great Western 
Milling Co., which recently went into re- 
ceiver’s hands, state that the cause was 
too much pressure from creditors. The 
firm is not insolvent, and will continue 
its operations without any break, the re- 
ceivership merely acting as insurance of 
solvency for creditors and permitting less 
hampered activities. In fact more active 
operation than heretofore is already in 
effect. i 

W. R. Gorrz. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 30.—Patent 
flour prices were reduced 40c bbl by the 
mills this week, and bakers were cut 
about 25c. Family patents are now 
quoted at $11.40, against $13.75, the ex- 
treme high point of the year, and $12.95, 
the price ruling at the opening of the 
current season. Bakers flour is quoted 
at $10.75@11, valleys at $9.90 and 
straights at $9.50. There was no change 
in graham or whole wheat flour. The 
lower prices have not done much to 
stimulate local buying. 

Millfeed is holding steady, close to the 
old quotations, with mill-run listed at 
$51 ton. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 29,013 60 
Last week ........ 48,000 37,523 78 
i JED ve tinane sce 42,600 41,455 97 
Two years ago..... 40,500 24,096 59 
Three years ago.... 33,000 30,206 89 


Wheat prices ruling in the Pacific 
Northwest, according to shippers, are 
above the export basis. Not only for- 
eign countries, but the East as well, are 
underselling the coast, and with prices 
here out of line, no new export business 
is reported. There is an outstanding 
short interest, and covering is held re- 
sponsible for the prices now going here. 
Closing wheat quotations on the local 
board: hard white, $2.03; soft white, 
$1.95; white club, $2; hard winter, $1.95; 
northern spring, $1.95; red Walla, $1.90. 

The coarse grain market is also quiet 
at the moment. Last bids: white oats, 
$46.50 ton; gray oats, $44; brewing bar- 
ley, $47; feed barley, $46.50; eastern yel- 
low corn, $41@44. 

The most important development in 
marine news this week was the chartering 
of the 8,800-ton steamer Palace to carry 
a full cargo of Portland flour to Argen- 
tina. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Catr., Oct. 30.—Flour 
buyers are somewhat divided in their 
ideas of the market. Jobbers are particu- 
larly bearish in their views, while many 
of the large bakers and macaroni fac- 
tories have purchased round lots of flour 
this week to care for their requirements 
for  yasirregam 90 days. 

Mill prices are little changed from last 
week, Kansas standard patents are of- 
fered at $11@11.50; Dakota standard 
patents, $11.50@11.90; Montana standard 
— $10.20@10.50; Washington and 

gon straight grade, $10.20@10.60; 
cut-offs, $9.75@10,—in 98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco, 

Inquiry for millfeed is not particularly 
active, and offerings are equally limited 
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at $44@46 ton for eastern bran and 
mill-run, and $52@56 for coast feed. 


NOTES 

L. S. Starkweather, of the Sacramento 
River Warehouse Co., says rice began 
coming into the local warehouse Thurs- 
day morning in a sizable stream. A lit- 
tle was warehoused last week, but only a 
few thousand sacks. 

The first rice of the 1920 crop to be 
shipped from Colusa County went down- 
stream on Oct. 23 on the river steamer 
Dover. The shipment was 7,000 sacks 
from the Princeton warehouse of the 
Sacramento River Warehouse Co. It 
was grown by the California Rice Farm- 
ing Co., and consigned to the Natoma 
Rice Milling Co., San Francisco. 

Andrew Kaiser, one of the largest 
grain farmers in Glenn County, has sold 
to the California Marketing Exchange 
1,000,000 Ibs barley. Price paid was 
$1.70 per 100 lbs. Mr. Kaiser still has 
considerable grain on hand. He was one 
of the first farmers of the Sacramento 
valley to handle grain in bulk, having 
build three large concrete elevators, 

E. W. Thompson and A. L. Hughes 
have organized as Thompson, Hughes & 
Co., grain brokers, 24 California Street, 
San Francisco. Mr. Thompson was for- 
merly general manager for the Great 
Western and the Western Milling Co. 
Prior to this he was with the Sperry 
Flour Co. for six years. Mr. Hughes 
was formerly Pacific Coast manager for 
E. Rauch & Sons, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The fine weather of the last few days 
has given an impetus to binding and 
threshing of rice. With a continuance 
of the present favorable weather the har- 
vest will proceed rapidly. It is estimated 
that to date not more than 10 per cent of 
the crop of the Sacramento valley is har- 
vested, whereas at this time last year 40 
per cent was in the warehouses. It is be- 
lieved that this season will be the latest 
since 1916, and possibly the latest on 
record. Estimates now place the crop of 
the state at from 3,250,000 to 3,500,000 
bags. 

R. C. Mason. 





LOW PRICED BUCKWHEAT 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., says: “Compared with wheat, with 
which it competes, current buckwheat 
prices are low, being, at the mill, $3.50 
bbl below the 1919 opening, and $5.60 
under the 1918, with the increased freight 
to destination from mill absorbing a lit- 
tle of the difference. Farmers, dissatis- 
fied with the price, have sold little. Of 
the product, jobbers have bought less, 
because of unseasonable weather. The 
bulk of the crop is yet to be marketed, 
while most of the season’s needs are yet 
to be filled. Continued unfavorable 
weather may later force prices lower, but 
the first approach of winter, precipitating 
a ‘rush’ demand upon a market that is 
bare, may quickly result in a sharp ad- 
vance.” 





DUTCH BUYING AGENCIES 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 13.—In Holland, 
as in other countries, there is a decided 
tendency in the milling, flour and grain 
trades to buy supplies on a co-operative 
basis. Recently the bakers of Holland 
have formed two co-operative associa- 
tions, through which a large proportion 
of their supplies of flour is purchased. 
It has also recently been announced that 
the Dutch mills have agreed to buy their 
wheat through one large firm of wheat 
importers. 

Rather more than a year ago, with this 
same object in view, the Dutch Whole- 
sale Dealers’ Association, which includes 
all the largest wholesale grocers in Hol- 
land, formed a company known as 
“Nievak,” which name is made up from 
the initial letters of the Dutch words 
meaning “The Dutch Buying and Selling 
Agency for Colonial Produce, Ltd.” 

Nievak, although only formed about 15 
months ago, has steadily grown, and is 
meeting with considerable success. The 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association, 
which is a shareholder in Nievak, was 
established several years ago, and in- 
cludes the leading dealers throughout 
Holland in colonial produce, spices, dried 
fruits, etc. It will therefore be under- 
stood what a very important buying pow- 
er the association represents. Backed 


in this manner, Nievak is in a favorable 
position to buy in large quantities. 

J. Rosenbach, the manager of Nievak, 
has had 30 years’ experience in the im- 
port trade, and as for a long time he 
was connected with a leading firm of im- 
— in Amsterdam, he has a thorough 

nowledge of flour and the methods of 
importation. He has a very extensive 
acquaintance among buyers throughout 
Holland, whose confidence and respect he 
has gained during his business career. 
At present Nievak is interested in the im- 
portation of flour, rolled oats, semolina 
(wheat and corn), corn flour, rice and 
dried fruits, and will be pleased to corre- 
spond with any exporters who are not 
already represented in Holland. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





INCREASED LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 30.—The re- 
ports of all national banks in the United 
States as of June 30 show an enormous 
expansion in their holdings of mercantile 
paper and of discounts made on the 
strength of one or more indorsements, 
and in loans made on warehouse receipts, 
and a marked reduction in money loaned 
on bonds and stocks, the comptroller of 
the currency announced last week. 

The total amount of loans and dis- 
counts outstanding June 30, 1920, was 
$13,611,416,000, being an increase over 
June 30, 1919, or $2,601,210,000. The 
total amount, however, of loans and dis- 
counts, exclusive of rediscounts, on June 
30, 1920, was only $12,396,900,000, which 
was an increase over June 30, 1919, of 
$1,822,062,000. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





FARMERS STOP SHIPMENTS 
Ocpex, Uran, Oct. 30.—Farmers of 
the intermountain states have practically 
stopped all shipments of grain, little 
moving to either elevators, mills or ter- 
minal markets, according to information 
reaching Ogden grain dealers. Price con- 
ditions are declared to have a major ef- 
fect, the growers being unwilling to sell 
at the prices offered, and hoping for an 
increase. A few weeks ago there was a 
car shortage that prevented shipments, 

but this is no handicap at present. 

W. E. Zuprpann. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

State— °'20 '19 °18 °17 °16 '15 '14 °13 °12 °11 
Kansas, 124151102 45 98106176 87 91 61 
Illinois... 30 58 566 63 46 
Missouri, 29 68 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 36 
N’braska 62 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 51 38 
Ohio.... 27 63 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 
Okla.... 39 53 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 
Indiana. 20 46 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 34 
Texas... 18 31 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 7 
Penn’a.. 26 29 25 24 26 25 24 22 22 17 
Wash... 18 20 14 11 18 86 26 32 27 25 


Michigan 13 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 18 
Iowa.... 9 17 9 3 6 14 11 11 7 6 
Califnia, 10 16 8 7 6 7 7 4 6 9 
Oregon... 16 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 13 
Virginia. 11 13 13 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 12 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 8 
Maryl’d. 12 11 11 11 10 10 13 8 9 9 
N. York. 10 10 7 8 813 8 @ & 7 
Tennessee 4 7 8 5&6 8 911 8 7 8 

Se Se ae a oe oe a ee oe 
Idaho... 6 6 7 6 8 11 9 8 10 11 
ers 6 8- @ 2 -9..3-8 8 2: 2 
es 2. ©. Ann a oe 2 US SS 
FS ll Le oe oe oe oe fe ee ee Gee 
Montana 6 3 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 
on. s. 28 2 £& 44 2.2 8 fs 
Wilesaes 8 & 8 8B E.E Fee 
Others... 15 13 12 16 17 16 12 11 9 9 
Totals, 


Uz 8. -633 732 565 413 481 674 685 624 400 431 


SPRING WHEAT 
State °'20°19 °18 °17°16 °16 °14 °13 °12 °11 
N. Dak. 66 564106 56 39 152 82 79144 73 
Minn... 32 37 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 
8S. Dak. 27 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 52 15 
Wash... 18 20 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 
Idaho.. 15 13 13 
Illinois, 
Mont... 15 
Iowa... 
Wis.... 
Colo... 


aan 


4 

8 

4 

5 

Wyo... 4 

. 8 

Utah... 3 

Others. 4 
Totals, 

U. 8S. 218 209 356 224156 352 206 240 330 191 


Totals, 
all w’t 770 941 921 637 636 1,026 891 763 730 621 





Irrigation in Jamaica is in process of 
rapid development. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWES? 
(Continued from page 571.) 

A. J. Nord, of the Inter State Floy, 
& Feed Co., Minneapolis, left Saturday 
for Philadelphia, where he will open ang 
take charge of an office for his company, 

Norman S, Rankin, special publicity 
agent, department of colonization anq 
development, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Montreal, Que., was a Minneapolis 
visitor Nov. 2. 

A dispatch from Sleepy Eye, Minn, 
states a company has been incorporated 
there, with $50,000 capital stock, to many. 
facture a new machine for separating 
wild peas and other seed from wheat, ~ 

‘With the elimination of the daylight 
saving plan, the grain exchanges of the 
country have returned to their old traq- 
ing hours. The Minneapolis market, be- 
ginning Nov. 1, opened at 9:30 a.m. and 
closed at 1:15 p.m. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Parber 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, of which J, 
C. Senn is manager, will hereafter look 
after the business of the company in 
Ohio, in addition to the Pittsburgh ferri- 
tory. W. T. McNutt, who has represent- 
ed the company in Ohio for a good many 
years, retired Nov. 1. ; 

C. E. Roseth has resigned his position 
as secretary and treasurer of the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and leaves this week for Indianapolis, 
Ind., to become manager of the Indian- 
apolis Cordage Co. Mr. Roseth was one 
of the founders of the Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co., and still retains his in- 
terest in it. 

L. S. Meeker, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of the Richmond 
Mfg. Co., reports the sale of the follow- 
ing machines to the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co. to be installed in the state-owned mill 
at Grand Forks, N. D: three No. 7 Ni- 
agara upright bran dusters, three No. 6 
Niagara upright bran dusters and six 
floor jacks for same. 





United States—Oats Exports 
Exports of oats from the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, by 
countries of destination, in bushels of 32 
lbs, as officially reported by the Department 
of Commerce: 








1919 1918 
PROMO catvcvectccce 8,120,038 cneved 
DWORMAPE ccccccccosecs 1,515 seenpe 
PUOMOS sccccctcenceces 14,186,235 18,861,125 
GOPMGRY cccccescceces 70,300 =. aes 
GPOCCO csscccccscccece T1200 8 =. cece 
BAI cccccvccecececece 1,849,270 7,831,938 
Netherlands .......... 2,819,985 oebes 
a) MEERUT RTTE EC -— 8 86h ween 
Russia in Europe ..... 21,004 == .aaaee 
GPGER ccccccsccecceres § «= cesece 146,000 
Sweden ....... ° 156,240 ¢ ates 
Switzerland ... 2,698,113 356,803 
United Kingdom— 
BS ES 19,640,299 63,927,441 
BCOCIARG cccccscccce 1,039,402 614,280 
BOFMBRS ccccccccccccs 2,374 14,025 
British Honduras .... 2,432 2,871 
COBAGR cccccccccccess 2,433,463 30,696,141 
COBte RICK cvevcccccece 861 400 
Guatemala .....+.s5.. SB sn weene 
TROMGUTOD ccccccsccece 31,648 22,285 
Nicaragua ...cccccces 12 85 
PEE Bbb.6 cc cecersene 68,802 59,044 
BEORIGD cccccsvcceovsece 20,484 68,326 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. 47 15 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador ......+s++ 23,832 23,963 
TPWOMES.  cicccesccoucs 17,228 11,995 
SEEN . vivacecutncics 2,345 3,727 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 14,492 26,465 
Other Br. West Indies 20,820 18,829 
CUBS ecccccccecccscces 2,126,272 1,690,332 
Dominican Republic.. 9,329 3,126 
Dutch West Indies .... .....- 1,735 
French West Indies... 25,189 11,125 
FIOM cc ccceseeccccnase 6,513 356 
Virgin Islands of U. 8S. 3,298 1,578 
BPESU cc ccccccsscesse 3,000 22,700 
GO Khbsavesdeeowened “seepna 2,000 
Colombia .cccscccccoce 120)  —seaneee 
Ecuador ........ sve 25 ww wees 
British Guiana .. 16,712 39,935 
Dutch Guiana 380 450 
French Guiana 5,315 3,595 
PE atcherbiyactsene. | eeneah ul 
UPUBRRY cccccccccccce 156 ‘ee 
Venezuela .....eese00. vi) Se 
CRIMR acer ceccsenccceas 1,095 = savers 
Dutch East Indies .... 27 twee . 
SOME scccccccesccccce 661 62 
Philippine Islands .... 63,061 = cveeee 
British West Africa .. 219 4 
British South Africa .. —........ 66 
—" 
TOCAlS ca ccccvesccece 55,294,479 114,462,932 





United States—Oats Imports 
Imports of oats into the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, bY 
countries of origin, in bushels of 32 bs, 4 
officially reported by the Department ° 
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AN EPIDEMIC OF INVESTIGATIONS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(Continued from page 570.) 


7. The Department of Justice has 
been the target for many weeks for vari- 
ous charges, involving not only the con- 
duct of its prosecutions of coal profi- 
teers, but also its campaign against the 
high cost of arn. which it is now re- 
orted is to close Nov. 1, on the ground 
that living costs have come down, and 
that it is out of money to continue its 
programme. Republicans are asserting 
that this propaganda is being ended be- 
cause election day has arrived, and it no 
longer serves the purpose of aiding the 
Democratic party. Many demands for 
investigation of this situation have been 
made. 

g, Governor Allen, of Kansas, has de- 
manded an investigation of alleged 
manipulation of wheat prices in the Chi- 
cago market, which is now in progress. 
Before this inquiry is closed, it is ex- 
pected that it will be taken up by Con- 
gress. 

9, Charges have been made by Rep- 
resentative Julius Kahn (California), 
chairmen of the House committee on 
military affairs, that Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, has ignored the pro- 
visions of the army reorganization act; 
that he has arranged for the general staff 
to administer the purchase of supplies, 
rather than to have this done by the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, as the law 
provides Mr. Kahn has prepared a 
resolution of investigation, which he in- 
tends to put through, if possible, as soon 
as Congress meets. 

10. The Senate subcommittee, headed 
by Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, appointed 
to investigate campaign contributions 
and expenditures, has decided that its in- 
quiry will be continued after the election 
is over. It is said that further testimony 
will be taken in Washington, and prob- 
ably in other cities throughout the coun- 
try, depending upon the nature of facts 
still to be disclosed. 

ll. During the summer the long 
standing feud between the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Justice 
over the deportation of undesirable aliens 
broke out afresh; also bitter charges have 
been made that aliens subject to depor- 
tation, including L. O. A. K,. Martens, 
so-called “Soviet Ambassador” to this 
country, have been permitted to remain 
here and carry on their Red propaganda 
instead of being sent back to Russia or 
other lands. An investigation is bound 
to be resumed upon this question, which 
has long been the subject of inquiry by 
both the House and Senate. 

12, Criticism of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, which has been the. un- 
failing object of congressional suspicion 
and investigation since its organization 


during the World War, has again revived. 
This time it is said that it is not giving 
proper attention to caring for the re- 


habilitation of soldiers after they are 
discharged from army hospitals. Also 
there are still accusations that the re- 
organization of the bureau, which has 
been “reorganized” several times since 
its inception, is far from perfect. Con- 
gress, it is expected, will make further 
inquiries into these matters. 

13. New sources of friction between 
Congress and the Postmaster General 
have developed during the summer, and 


several members of Congress have served 
notice that they will demand an investi- 
gation. The alleged award of contracts 
for aérial mail service in excess of the 
amount permitted by the terms of the 
post office appropriation act is one sub- 


ject that has fallen under the ban of 
disapproval. Representative Martin B. 
Madden (illinois), Republican, has se- 
verely scored this alleged act of disobe- 
dience to the laws of Congress, and has 
threatened to make it the subject of an 
investigation. 

14, Widespread dissatisfaction over 
the administration of the civil service re- 
tirement law developed early in the sum- 
mer, and many members of Congress 
have made special trips to Washington 
to prevent employees from being sum- 
marily dismissed by alleged asuijary 
rulings on the part of department heads. 
The Postmaster General came in for the 
larger share of these protests, but they 
included several other department offi- 
Clals. There is no question that these 


protests will be aired fully when Con- 
gress reconvenes. . 

These 14 points by no means exhaust 
the catalogue of storm signals displayed 
during the summer by members of Con- 
gress. Vexatious conditions arising with 
reference to the nation’s coal supply have 
been in the news headlines of the country 
for months, with a backfire constantly 
heading toward the administration in 
Washington. 

Coupled with this has been a constant 
complaint about the shortage in cars to 
move the enormous crops of wheat and 
corn that are constantly piling up in the 
country bins, elevators and terminal grain 
markets of the country. 

As a background for all this, there 


has been constant agitation of the trans- © 


portation question, the controversy be- 
tween the states and the federal govern- 
ment over the question of increased 
freight and passenger rates. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, hampered 
in the transaction of its enormous volume 
of business by the delay of the President 
in appointing its full membership as au- 
thorized by the Esch-Cummins railroad 
law, has been literally swamped with 
work that it has been humanly impossible 
to handle. 

Many of the above subjects of prom- 
ised investigation are the product of the 
presidential campaign now in its bitter- 
est stage. Others have been born, not of 
political animosity, but of commercial, 
industrial, and social confusion,—the 
failure of the many governmental agen- 
cies vital to the everyday life of the 
nation to function. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


WHEAT COMING UP WELL 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture Says 
Weather Has Been Exceptionally 
Good for Winter Crop 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reports from the interior 
continue very favorable for the growing 
wheat crop. Planting is practically com- 
pleted in all sections of the Southwest. 
Little information is heard of injurious 
insects. 








* * 


Kawsas Crry, Mo., Oct. 30.—On Oct. 
23 the Kansas state board of agriculture 
issued the following comment upon the 
condition of the 1921 wheat crop in the 
state: 

“The last week has been exceptionally 
good for the germination and growth of 
wheat. Rains fell in all parts of the 
state, but were light in the north cen- 
tral and northwestern sections of the 
state. In the southeast from one and 
a half to two inches was reported, in- 
creasing toward the western part of the 
state to an average of from two and a 
half to four inches.. The downpour was 
well distributed over the week and, aside 
from some low land in the south central 
section, no washing of ground was no- 
ticeable. 

“Elsewhere all reports indicate that the 
rain was so gentle that practically all 
the moisture was taken into the ground, 
putting it in the finest possible condi- 
tion. In the southwest, where much wheat 
seeding had been delayed because of dry 
weather, farmers will finish up their op- 
erations this week if good weather pre- 
vails. Very little wheat remains to be 
sown in the state, except in the south- 
west, with a small patch in the south- 
eastern and south central sections. 

“Where wheat is showing above ground 
it is of a rich green color, and seed late- 
ly planted will germinate rapidly. Some 
trace of fly is reported in the eastern and 
south central counties.” 

R. E. Srerxrne. 


Wheat in New York State 

Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Winter 
wheat looks exceptionally well. All ex- 
cept the very late sown has plenty of 
top, and is in good shape to go into win- 
ter. In general, wheat was not sown so 
early as usual here, following advice sent 
out by the county farm bureau agents to 
sow between Sept. 17 and 26 to avoid 
Hessian fly. Wheat is of good color, 
with little or no appearance of fly work. 


Although there has been a light snow 
squall, there has been no killing frost on 


uplands. 
T. W. Kwaprpr. 


Corn Crop Out of Danger 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—In the special 
state federal bulletin on farm products 
issued at Jefferson City this week, it is 
stated that the corn crop in all the corn 
states is now ripened beyond any further 
danger of frost damage, and ranges from 
good to excellent. Early sown fields of 
winter wheat in Missouri and southern 
Illinois need rain. Seeding of fall oats 
is in progress in Arkansas, Florida and 
other southern states, but the acreage ap- 
pears to be decreased somewhat in most 
sections. Rain is generally needed for 
germination, and planting is retarded, 
due to the drouth. 

Peter DERLIEN. 


Favorable Corn Weather in Ohio 

Totevo, Onto, Oct. 30.—Following 
heavy rains, the weather turned much 
cooler at the end of the week. Without 
killing frosts, this will be very favorable 
for drying out corn, which contains con- 
siderable moisture, and for putting a 
check on Hessian fly. October had been 
extremely mild, and a number of places 
reported that Hessian fly was much in 
evidence, in spite of delay in sowing 
wheat to avoid this pest. 

Seeding of wheat is not completed, al- 
though many fields are up and present a 
splendid appearance. No definite figures 
are available as to wheat acreage, but a 
number of places report about the same 
area having been put in as last year. As 
everybody knows, the acreage last year 
was short, and only about half a crop 
was raised east of the Mississippi River. 
On the whole, everything is favorable for 
fall work, and farmers are busy in the 
fields. 

W. H. Wicern. 


Drouth in Tennessee Broken 

NAsHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 30.—A drouth, 
which has delayed sowing wheat in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky for several weeks, 
was broken this week with good rains. 
Wheat already sown has not germinated 
much. No definite reports have yet been 
made in regard to the wheat acreage, but 
it is thought it will not be more than nor- 
mal, as other crops have been more profit- 
able than wheat the past several years to 
farmers in this section. 

Joun LEIrer. 


Heavy Rains in Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Oct. 30.—Heavy 
rains fell in most parts of Indiana the 
first three days of this week, following a 
long dry period that had retarded seri- 
ously the germination of wheat and rye 
that had been seeded. Cooler weather 
has followed, ending probably perma- 
nently for the remainder of this year 
temperatures that had ranged far above 
normal. Practically all the wheat that 
will be sowed in the state this year is in 
the ground. 

All corn is out of the way of frost 
damage, it is announced by George C. 
Bryant, agricultural statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 
Due to splendid weather for maturing 
the crop, the quality will be very high. 
Husking has started in a few localities, 
and will be general next week. 

Mr. Bryant says that much talk con- 
tinues to be heard as to cutting produc- 
tion next year, it resulting from the pre- 
vailing low prices for farm products 
when compared with the high level that 
has existed. No definite figures are yet 
available as to how the acreage of winter 
wheat in Indiana this fall will compare 
with that seeded in 1919. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Italy—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Italy, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1920...... 167,813  scscc 27,055 6,081 
1919...... 168,760  cscove 34,695 8,327 
1918. cere 176,368 66,925 41,336 9,186 
1917. ..000 139,999 75,452 33,889 7,422 
1916...... 191,249 81,547 28,742 11,041 
1915...... 170,541 121,824 31,443 11,051 
1914...... 169,581 104,966 26,827 6,917 
1918...... 214,405 108,388 43,469 10,803 
1912...... 165,720 98,668 28,306 8,403 
1921. ..00% 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 
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CROP NEWS IS FAVORABLE 


Southern Hemisphere Likely to Have Large 
Crops—Reports from European Coun- 
tries Generally Good 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture reports on current crop condi- 
tions abroad as follows: 

The bulk of the 1920-21 harvest in the 
southern hemisphere will be gathered dur- 
ing the months of December and January. 
At the present time, prospects for an 
excellent harvest are very promising. Re- 
cent estimates show no change in the 
area of wheat in Argentina, the Union 
of South Africa and Australia from that 
given in our last report, which placed the 
total for these three countries at 28,- 
385,000 acres, or 128.4 per cent of the 
1919-20 area. 

In Argentina the wheat acreage is esti- 
mated at 16,062,000 acres, compared with 
14,957,000 last year. Beneficial rains 
have fallen recently, and there are indi- 


. cations of more than an average yield. 


In Australia there is a very large in- 
crease in the area of wheat over that of 
last year, reports placing the amount at 
11,500,000 acres, against 6,344,000 last 
season. There is some fear of rust, 
caused by recent heavy rains, but no defi- 
nite reports of injury have yet been re- 
ceived. 

The acreage of wheat in the Union of 
South Africa is estimated at 833,000 
acres, compared with 801,000 last year, 
both of these figures being below the av- 
erage for the seasons 1914-15 to 1918-19. 
In New Zealand the outlook is fairly 
promising and there are prospects of a 
greater yield of wheat than last year. 

In the northern hemisphere the 1920 
harvest is about completed, and the au- 
tumn sowing is well under way. In Ger- 
many the potato and root crops, as a 
general rule, were satisfactory this year. 
At present the weather is favorable, and 
in many parts of the country the land is 
being prepared for the coming season. 

In France, general rains have facili- 
tated field work, Plowing and fertiliz- 
ing have progressed splendidly. The dig- 
ging of late potatoes, sugar and fodder 
beets continues, and the yield meets 
every expectation. 

No reliable information has been re- 
ceived concerning this year’s harvest in 
Russia, but unofficial sources occasionally 
report shipments of cereals from the 
southern part of this country. In Rou- 
mania active preparations are being made 
for next year’s harvest, although at pres- 
ent weather conditions are slightly un- 
favorable. 

In Belgium the land is being plowed 
under favorable circumstances for the 
autumn sowings. In Italy no general 
rains had been reported up to the early 
part of October, and the outlook for an 
increased area for next season’s crops 
was not very bright. 

In India the standing food crops are 
reported as generally good, but more rain 
is needed. In Algeria prevailing weather 
conditions indicate that rains will soon 
be general, and this will soften the ground 
for the next sowings. The 1920 harvest 
in Poland was reported as excellent for 
all cereals. In general the crops are 
noticeably larger than the average for the 
preceding years. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC LOAN 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 30.—A loan 
of $6,000,000 to the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., to aid in providing itself 
with additional motive power, freight 
cars and other additions and betterments, 
has been approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The road con- 
templates other improvements to ways 
and structures, the total cost of which is 
estimated at $16,000,000. The applicant 
is required to finance about $10,000,000 

to meet the loan of the government. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Norway—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Norway, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
i 1,139 16,810 5,737 1,063 
fC eee 1,087 16,582 5,622 1,012 
ee 43 17,004 4,021 1,159 
1916..... 317 13,502 3,415 943 
THA8. oxo 285 10,318 2,682 829 
ROBB. ccd 269 9,325 2,591 1,046 
4913..<.. 325 11,734 3,203 97 
ae 33 11,607 3,086 1,041 
1932..... 271 8,593 2,550 948 
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Flour demand this week was extremely 
dull, and millers said that inquiries were 


less numerous than for several weeks . 


past. Offers made were entirely out of 
line with millers’ views, and no improve- 
ment in the situation is anticipated while 
these fluctuating markets predominate. 
Just about the time a buyer gets used to 
one price and is thinking of booking, the 
market reacts, other prices are quoted, 
and purchasing is again deferred in- 
definitely. 

The bulk of the business reported con- 
sisted of small sales of soft wheat flour 
to southern markets. Buyers in that sec- 
tion apparently have exhausted all re- 
serve stocks, and have been forced into 
the market from time to time to meet 
their urgent requirements, but all sales 
are strictly confined to small orders, con- 
sisting mainly of well-established brands. 

“xport business remained at a stand- 
still, and no sales were reported. Even 
inquiries are few and far between, and 
when bids are received they seldom re- 
sult in business, as millers’ and buyers’ 
views are wide apart. 

For some time there has been such lit- 
tle demand for second clear that many 
mills have discontinued making this grade, 
and are running it into their red dog 
flour, marketing it as such. 

Flour prices were advanced slightly on 
account of strength in cash wheat, and 
were nominally quoted at the close as fol- 
lows: spring first patent $11@11.70, 
standard $10.25@10.75, first clear $8@ 
8.50; hard winter patent $10.60@10.85, 
straight $9.60@10.10, first clear $8@8.50; 
soft winter patent $10.30@12, straight 
$9.60@10.10, first clear $8.50@ 9. 

Nothing new has developed in the local 
situation. Millers and mill representa- 
tives are keeping their established cus- 
tomers well posted on prices, but no busi- 
ness can be done with the market fluc- 
tuating from day to day, and very few 
sales are heard of. Buyers’ stocks are 
said to be low, but there will be no spurt 
to the demand until the market becomes 
more settled. 

There was a firmer tone to the millfeed 
market, but demand remained dull, with 
offerings very light. Soft bran was 
quoted at the close at yan hard at 
$33.50@34, gray shorts at $39.75 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .. 27,400 54 
Last week - 32,000 63 
Year ago 32,400 64 
Two years AGO ....-.-+seee 29,600 59 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THD WOE 6 cc ccccctecccecs 41,700 54 
BRE WOE 2 doc vcs ccccdcase 38,000 49 
VORP OBO occccccccccvcccce 59,500 77 
Two years agO ......-se+s 44,200 67 


W. O. Sholes, of the Mark P. Miller 
Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, was in St. 
Louis this week. 

F. E. Huhn, of Minneapolis, passed 
through St. Louis this week on his way 
home, after a prolonged visit to Mexico. 
He stated that Mexico will need consid- 
erable United States flour and corn, on 
account of a serious drouth in the north- 
ern states of Mexico. 

Eric C. W. Arend, of M. Kosmack & 





Co., Glasgow, Scotland, spent several 
days in St. Louis this week and also vis- 
ited several near-by country points in 
the interest of his company. Mr. Arend, 
who is visiting all the principal markets 
of this country, left here Thursday for 
Indianapolis, and expects to sail for home 
Nov. 11. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 30.—The con- 
templated strike of the wheat farmers 
has had no influence with buyers here as 
yet, for most of them maintain the same 
attitude as in the past few months, book- 
ing only as they need. 

The following are prices quoted to 
dealers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks: spring wheat flour, $10.95@12.60; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent, 
$10.60@11.10; short patents, $11.30@12; 
fancy clear, $9.55@9.80; soft winter ot. 
flour, $10.75@11.20; short patents, $11.7 
@12.10; fancy clears, $9. 85@10. 10. 

There is 1 wide range in quotations 
from different mills on same grades. 
Some soft wheat mills are not offering. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, export No. 2 
yellow $1.10 bu, No. 2 white $1.12; oats, 
No. 2 white 67c, No. 3 white 66c; wheat 
bran, per 100 Ibs, tagged, $1.90@2. 

Corn products per 100 Ibs sacked: 
cream meal, $3.15; grits, $3.20. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
6,103 cars; corn, export 50, local 88; oats, 
export 40, local 58; rye, 134; barley, ex- 
port 129, local 4. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 153,682 bus. 


Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,958,000 
bus; corn, 57,000; oats, 61,000; barley, 
719,000. 

NOTES 


Mr. Steele, of the Mystic Milling Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, and John Homire, of 
the Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis., were 
here this week. 

New Orleans men have formed a club 
to be known as the Flour Association of 
New Orleans. Officers will be elected at 
a meeting in November. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututru, Mrinn., Nov. 1.—The flour 
market was again lifeless last week. 
Sales were all small. Orders came in 
slowly, and only from those who were 
low on supplies. The trade is still play- 
ing for lower prices, and counts on the 
unsettled wheat market to bring about 
the condition it hopes for. 

Eastern buyers refuse to be stirred to 
action by the knowledge that shipping by 
lake will be over in another 30 days, and 
that much higher freight costs will then 
have to be paid. 

The durum mill made some sales of car 
and small round lots to eastern buyers 
for delivery by the close of navigation. 
Aside from this, the tendency is to go 
slow. 

Rye flour inactive, with nothing to in- 
duce buyers to show more interest. Some 
small lots were sold to go in mixed cars 
of flour to the outside trade, and the 
local trade took a little. 

Millfeed ruled quiet last week, with a 
slow demand and sales of small size. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THI. WEG 6c cccciviecees ..- 20,395 55 
EMRE WEEE. cvcccoscccceccin 22,945 62 
Me GEE pee eticdsrievecres 22,095 61 
TWO FORTH OBO oc cccscvcccce 22,830 62 


NOTES 

George Thompson, of Chicago, was on 
*change today. 

Julius H. Barnes arrived yesterday 
from New York, and will be here for a 
few days. 

Barley steady at 78@88c, with not 


MILLER 


Some of the supplies in 
store were shipped east by boat to fill 
contracts, 

Local elevators are carrying a big 
stock of oats, and supplies continue to 
accumulate. Little or nothing was held 
a year ago. 

Cash rye showed a firmer undertone as 
operators were after stuff for shipment 
east for delivery on contracts. Offer- 
ings were well cared for. Slow conditions 
ruled in the future market. Interest and 
demand falling away sharply. 

Stocks of wheat in Duluth-Superior 
elevators increased only 5,000 bus last 
week. Shipments were mostly of Cana- 
dian and durum. The former continues 
to arrive here for shipment to Minneapo- 
lis and other milling points, but the move- 
ment is falling off somewhat. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is now 614,c bu, with a possibility 
of further reduction when the tonnage 
now engaged in carrying ore is released 
and comes into the grain market. The 
rate from Fort William is 6c bu. There 
is little activity in grain shipping from 
here. 

The screenings market shows signs of 
steadying. Some sales of wheat screen- 
ings have been made at $12 ton, but bids 
are around $8. Three weeks ago the 
asked price was $24. Owners are holding 
off for better prices. Late pasturage this 
year is said to be responsible for the 
weak condition of the market. 

Wheat futures were irregular last week, 
but showed a firmer undertone. Decem- 
ber spring advanced 514¢ over the close 
of a week ago, and was active every day. 
The seaboard reported working export 
business, and this gave the market its 
better tone. The influence of Canadian 
competition was a depressing factor. 

With flour demand light, mills are not 
aggressive in the cash wheat market. Re- 
ceipts of spring wheat last week were 
small, and choice stuff brought better 
premiums than generally quoted. Better 
receipts of durum made more activity in 
that wheat, and there was a free demand 
for it for shipping. No. 1 dark northern 
closed today at $2.084,@2.164,, or 5@13c 
over the December Sueur. No. 1 amber 
durum closed at $2.1414,; No. 2, $2. 1214; 
No. 1 —— $2.1114; No. 2 , $2.091/, ; No. 
1 mixed, $2.1114; No. 2 mixed, $2.09 1, ; 
No. 1 dark hard winter, Wty @2 2.101%. 

« G. CARLSON. 





NEW COMMERCE CHAMBER 


American Section of Newly Organized Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce Estab- 
lished—Offices in Washington, D. C. 

Wasurinoton, D, C., Nov. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—The gap between chambers 
of commerce abroad and those in this 
country is narrowing. ‘This fact was 
emphasized here today when it was an- 
nounced that an American section of the 
newly organized International Chamber 
of Commerce, now functioning at Paris, 
has been established by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, with 
offices in this city. Lacey C. Zapf, for- 
merly of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, has been made secre- 
tary of the American section, and will 
devote his exclusive attention to that 
work, 

“The American section will be the di- 
rect representative of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in this country,” 
said today’s announcement. “In addi- 
tion to receiving applications of Ameri- 
can business men and organizations for 
membership in the International Cham- 
ber, it will be the duty of the American 
section to keep the international head- 
quarters through the American Adminis- 
trative Commerce, located at Paris, in- 
formed as to economic, industrial and 
social conditions in the United States. 
It will also be charged with putting into 
effect in the United States resolutions 
and any other action taken by the Inter- 
national Chamber. National bureaus will 
also be established in the other assc- 
ciated countries.” 

The new secretary of the American 
section was in Paris last June at the 
organization meeting of the International 
Chamber, and assisted in the work of 
forming this new body. He has had 
much experience in foreign commerce 
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work, and aided in organizing the W 
Trade Board. + . "? 
Besides the national bureau in the 
United States, there will also be a com- 
mittee of 25 American business men ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to act in an advisory 
capacity to the national bureau. 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 





FLOUR MILLING IN COLOMBIA 

A United States Commerce Bureau re- 
port states that wheat flour, which has 
been used heretofore only in the larger 
towns of Colombia, is gradually replacing 
corn meal among the lower clas sses 
throughout the country. Bogota exports 
flour to the coast, and to Antioquia, Cal- 
das and El Valle. In 1918, at the jp- 
stance of the influential society of agrj- 
culture of Bogota, the import duty on 
wheat was increased to such an extent 
that it became impossible for the -oast 
millers to import wheat at the current 
prices obtaining in the United States, 
pay this duty and compete with the mill- 
ers of Bogota. However, the flour sent 
down to the coast from Bogota was ex- 
pensive, much of it was spoiled in transit, 
and the quantity was insufficient. As 4 
consequence, the import duty had to be 
reduced again in 1919. A large, — 
flour mill is being erected in Bovgo 
which will increase production and he i. 
relieve the shortage reported throughout 
the entire country. 





Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest il- 
able information as to exports of grair nd 
grain products from Canada, with co I 
sons: 


July, 1919 Ju 

Wet, WOO ciacccvscece 8,247,854 5,9 
eG. UO wevececceuese 1,138,8 35 D 
DOSE, BUD cesvescress 1,835,166 Lf 
PEG, BES cece ccncisoess 87,752 Be 
Buckwheat, bus ....... 16,914 14 
eS WEE ace vesesese< 1,195,116 { 197 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs ....... 273,084 15 
Oatmeal, 100 lbs ...... 73,325 { 

Wheat exports were distributed as fi Ws 
figures being in bushels: 

July, 1919 July, 1920 

United Kingdom ...... 6,623,311 2,1 94 
United States ......... 54,656 13 
oS Pe See eee ee 172,000 1 5 
A MCE EOE eee 566,115 
GNSORE 200s ce resedecs 1,171,285 
MEPROOS. cc ccesicvscccese 404,759 
SOME oh ab 8405 86640400 8% 255,655 1,9 
Other countries ........ 75 1 

BONED so cdccvscovssses 8,247,854 

The distribution of wheat flour w is 
follows, estimated in barrels: 


July, 1919 Ju 
United Kingdom 986,835 23 
United States ......:... 
3ermuda 
Brazil 
British Guiana ......... 
British South Africa.... 
British West Africa..... 
Barbados 
Jamaica 

Trinidad ....... 
Other Br. West Indies.. 
a. SPR ReaTe Lib oaeeies 
Denmark . os 
Dutch West Indies ceeee TE : 
BEE Soccekciccecetzis§ § sbedmD 2 
France : 
French Guiana . 
French West Indies .... 

| iS rr eee 3,279 





BOE 6. 6.46:0:6 wi6 8080006 
Vo eee 4,851 36,961 
Newfoundland ) 53 
BPONTT 6 vie sedccccvscens 
Panama 3 
MOMTRORTR cower ccesseve 7,1 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 3 
San Domingo .......... 
PUPS coccoccccsecessec 








Canadian Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada by :! 
and crop years (in barrels): 





1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
Sept.. 447,891 883,752 387,107 2, 757 
Oct... 965,883 634,598 636,455 590,526 
Nov... 683,428 986,954 655,036 1,951 
Dec... 595,169 933,163 1,204,117 1,236,564 
Jan... 645,214 885,764 995,931 87,712 
Feb.. 440,195 991,611 450,158 236,199 
March 780,994 1,049,478 606,689 236,195 
April.. 537,728 1,139,574 608,774 148,319 
May.. 648,253 753,338 974,899 1 2,086 
June.. 357,319 1,171,836 978,153 665,701 
July.. 936,491 778,337 1,195,116 433,197 
Aug... 1,050,037 618,728 1,171,222 canes 
Tots, 7,988,602 10,826,633 9,663,657 5,254,207 





The government of the Union of South 
Africa has appropriated about $150, 
300 for the purpose of advertising 
South Africa in foreign countries, par 
ticularly Europe, the United States, and 
South America. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown, 
———— 
— 
CHICAGO, OCT, 30 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 


fo.b, Chicago: 
PRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Minneapolis brands, % 
Leading vor 196 Ibs, to the retail 


tents a. era eee $11.25 @11.80 
spring patent, jute ....seeee - 10.35@10.75 
coring straights, JUte ........0. 10.00@10.30 
gpring clears, JUtE .s..seseeeee 8.20@ 9.00 
second clear, 140 Ibs, Jute ...... 7.25@ 7.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 10.35@10.50 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
patent, southern, jute .......--$10.00@10.60 
Straight thern, jute ....... + 9.40@ 9.90 
C ithern, Jute ..cccccccee 8.75@ 9.26 


Clear, 80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First pa , Kansas, jute .....$10.50@10.80 
Patent, 95 DEF CENt sseeeeeeeeee 10.20@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute .....+..26+ 8.50@ 9.00 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.80@9.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......++. 8.10 @8.40 
1AT—Receipts, 256,000 bus, an in- 

1,000 bus for the week. Milling 

is best in the closing days. Range 





with comparisons: 
Last week Last year 


of prices, 


This week 








1 red... Mm Pree 213% @231 226@227% 
» red. 5 @220 213% @233 223@224 
1 hard %@217 200% @223 228 @231 
» hard..202%@216 202 @222 225@230 
1 nor, 8.2024%4@..... 218 @231% 268@..... 
> nor, s.200%@211_—..... @211 250@277 
idk nor.....@225 219 @222% 280@288 
CORN—Shipping demand good, with of- 
ferings fair and shipments nearly as large 
1s arrivals. Cash premiums closed the best 
of the 1 k, with 10,000 bus No. 1 white 
n store sold at 5¢ over December. The 
range. 
This week Last week Last year 
6 mix.. 78 @86 81 @90 121 @140% 
5 mix.. 84 @86% rit, ¢ - 127% @141 
4 mix.. 81 @87 2% @92. 128 @138 
3 mix.. 81% $e s3% @92% 132 @142% 
2 mix.... 8114 & 89 83% @94% 138 @143% 
1 mix 82 G 90 83% @95 138 @142% 
yellow. 80 @S86%....@....122 @142 
5 yellow. 85 @88 87% @91%126 @142 
t yellow. 784% @85 88 @92%130 @139 
yellow 81% @89% 84 £135 @143% 
2 yellow. 81% @90% 84% @96 138% @144 
1 yellow. 82% @90% 84 @96 1388 @143% 
} whit 83 @87% 86%@94 132 @143 
2 white 83% @90 85% @96 138 @143% 
1 white 3% @90 85%@96%138 @144 
OATS Premiums advanced, and closed 


wit h N No white 1@1%c over December and 
No, 8 white at 4%ec under, The range: 


his week Last week Last year 
4 white. 49 @53 48 @55% 68 @72% 
3 white. 51% @56 50% @56 68% @73% 
2 whit 314 @56 52 @57% 71% @74% 
1 whit 35% @56% 53%@57% 72 @T74 
RYE—Exporters were good buyers of fu- 
tures pa )f the week, and northwestern in- 
sellers. No. 2 


terests e the principal 
sed over December, and ranged for 
it $1.67% @1.76%, or almost the 
st week, compared with $1.36@ 
year. December closed today at 
8%c for the week, with May at 
7 %c. 

Feed manufacturers and malt- 
fair buyers, with offerings light 
sorbed. Sales of 10,000 bus to 
made today at $1.01. Range for 
0c@$1.09, or about the same as 
compared with $1.20@1.43 last 
mber closed today at 97%c, and 
Cc 


iOODS—Trade light. Corn meal 
n meal $2.65, granulated hominy 

hominy $2.80, corn flour $3.15, 
s, in car lots. Oatmeal slow of 
the Quaker Oats plant at Fort 





Dodge wa, has closed for repairs and 
owing slow business. Rolled oats are 
$3.35 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $3.72 per 
100 lbs car lots, 

; “we D MEAL—Trade light at $65 ton, 
0.0. Chicago, 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





Week receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
FI 1920 1919 1920 1919 
‘our, B.eeee 121 287 80 169 
b heat, - 256 1,042 186 1,075 
Corn, bus...... 1,911 986 1,838 700 
Dats, bus...... 1,487 2,044 777 1,808 
Rye, bus....... 46 91 37 3 
Barley, bus.... 308 173 87 81 
’ ST. LOUIS, OCT. 30 
FLOUR—Spring first patent $11@11.70, 


gai $10.25@10.75, first clear $8 @8.50; 

ys nter patent $10.60@10.85, straight 

oe 10 10, Sree clear $8@8.50; soft winter 
$10 12, 

clear $8 noone straight $9.60@10.10, first 


MILLFEED—Stronger, but quiet. Soft 


on is quoted at $34@85 ton, hard at $33.50 

4, and gray shorts at $39.75 
WHEAT—Receipts, 273 cars, delet 283. 

with prices 7@ilc higher. 


Demand fair, 


Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.34; No. 2 red, 
$2.30; No. 1 hard, $2.18@2.18%. 


CORN—Unchanged to lic lower, demand 


quiet. Receipts, 175 cars, against 152. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 corn, 89c; No. 1 yellow, 
90c; No. 2 yellow, 90c; No. 1 white, 91c; 


No. 2 white, 90c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, $3.50; 
grits and hominy, $3.65. 

OATS—About 8c higher; demand quiet. 
Receipts, 243 cars, against 271. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 56%c; No. 2 oats, 56c; 
No. 3 white, 55% @5é6c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

66,710 111,560 72,830 141,350 

Wheat, bus.. 704,175 917,347 500,240 780,290 

Corn, bus.... 267,800 328,917 120,950 179,450 

Oats, bus.... 544,000 602,000 308,880 285,470 


Flour, bbls... 


Rye, bus..... 6,600 8.360 11,790 ..%. 
Barley, bus.. 30,400 11,200 2,920 2,240 





DULUTH, OCT. 30 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 


tons: 

1920 1919 
Family patent ....$10.75@11.00 $. DP sicvee 
Bakers patent .... 10.50@10.75 ‘@. 
First clear, jute.. 9.25@ 9.75 “9. 40@ 9. 90 


6.65@ 7.15 
11.50@11.75 
11.25 @11.50 


7.25@ 7.75 
10.75 @11.00 
10.50 @10.75 


Second clear, jute. 
No, 2 semolina.... 
Durum patent .... 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
1920 1919 
Wo. 8 Straight ..cccccsces $4.80 $3.70 
Pure white rye ........-.. 5.15 3.90 
No. 8 dark rye ....ceeeee 3.55 3.30 
Wo. © GOP FHS eccvcsevee 4.80 ones 
No. 8 FFE cccccccccccess - 4.30 3.50 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls o's bbls 1918 bbls 


Oct. 30..20,320 Nov. 1...22,620 Nov. 2...17,990 
Oct. 23..22,800 Oct. 26 - 31,360 Oct, 26. .22,505 
Oct. 16..18,910 Oct. 18. -32,120 Oct. 19..28,045 
Oct. 9...15,505 Oct. 11..32,175 Oct. 12. .29,200 


WHEAT—Market active and _ unsettled 
during the week, but activity and liberal 
business featured in futures most of the 
time. Durum showed more strength than 
the spring deliveries. The former closed bet- 
ter than 8c advance against Oct. 23, to 
3@4c for the latter. Cash market stronger 
on the uplift in futures. Small receipts and 
offerings of spring caused buyers to advance 
premiums on choice stuff. Demand for 
durum by shippers cleaned up samples on 
sale, and this improved the position of the 
market as well as prices. 

PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 

Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oot. BB cee oe» @49% 167% 78@98 
Oct. 26 ...+. ..@49% 167 78 @98 
Oot. 86 .ccce -.@50% 175 7T8@98 
Oct. 37 ce -.-@50% 174% 78@98 
Oct. 38 ...0- ----@50% 174 7T8@98 
Oct. 39 cree -.+-@50% 169% 78 @98 
Oct. BO ..cce --».-@51% 171% 78 @98 
Nov. 1, 1919. 68% @70% 135% 85 @97 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
7-——Domestic——, -——Bonded——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats cecvcce 2,032 364 379 3 
RVO sscccs . 281 4,313 498 os 8 os 
Barley .... 882 734 323 2 38 68 
Flaxseed ..1,656 163 440 3 ° 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
co— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 813 678 3,130 660 374 891 
Durum .... 871 235 1,256 994 6 287 
Winter .... 18 48 254 ... eee 62 

















Totals ..1,697 956 4,640 1,654 380 1,240 
Oats ccccce 95 9 1 6 oe 4 
BVO ccccccs 5666 273 5620 589 749 484 


Barley .... 227 51 288 389 163 264 
Bonded... 1 5 2 os ee os 
Flaxseed .. 236 46 284 19 50 86100 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 30, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 267 52 13,330 384 40 2,402 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor § 161 103 264 37 85 112 
All other 
spring ...1,735 972 3,287 119 377 323 
1 am dur } 
1,2dur f§ 6585 834 1,665 98 40 482 
All other 
durum ..1,513 1,564 2,447 134 46 99 


Winter .... 116 33 1,228 8 25 223 
Mixed ..... 119 ee -» 614 155 452 





Totals ..4,486 3,558 22,2111,294 768 4,093 


FLAXSEED—Futures dipped about 6c, 
registering new low records on the crop. 
The view that selling had been overdone in- 
fluenced a buying turn that advanced mar- 
ket 15@17c from lowest levels, causing shorts 











to run for cover. Demand slowed up on 
the appearance of increased selling orders, 
which led to a reaction. Crushers made no 


effort to sustain the market. By the end 
of the week, prices were down to within 
4@i7c of the closing basis of Oct. 23. Octo- 


ber expired with cash quoted at November 


price. Fair trade. Stocks large and in- 
creasing. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
-——Close——, 
Opening Nov. 1 
Oct. 25 High Low Oct.30 1919 
Oct. ..$2.66 2.79 $2.63 $2.73 Scie 
Nov. .. 2.67 2.80 2.63 2.73 4.30 
Dec, .. 2.72 2.84 2.67 2.76 4.26 
May .. 2.86 2.96 2.81 2.90 4.18% 





MILWAUKEE, OCT, 30 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.30@11.80 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 10.55 @11.25 
PIFSt CIOMP, COCTOM wecsccccccece 9.50@10.40 
Second clear, cotton ..........+. sees @ 8.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.65@10.25 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 9.15@ 9.30 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 6.00@ 7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... a tees nae 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 2.60@ 2.75 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 2.40@ 2.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 2.30@ 2.40 


MILLFEED—Fairly steady. Standard 
bran, $33@33.50; standard fine middlings, 
$32@38; rye feed, $32@33; flour middlings, 
$40@41; red dog, $54@59; oil meal, $58@61; 
hominy feed, $38,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Up 5@10c. Receipts, 35 cars. 
Demand good from shippers, but millers 
fairly well supplied. No. 1 northern, $2.10@ 
2.20; No. 2, $2.05@2.15; No. 3, $1.90@2.10., 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@4c. Receipts, 156 
cars. Offerings limited, and demand from 
shippers and industries good. No. 3, $1.09@ 
1.12; No. 4, 98c@$1.11; feed and rejected, 
85c@$1. 

RYE—Up 3%c. Receipts, 47 cars. Ship- 
pers bought freely, but millers out of the 
market most of the time. No. 1, $1.68@1.74; 
No, 2, $1.67% @1.74; No. 3, $1.65@1.73. 

CORN—Advanced 6c. Receipts, 141 cars, 
Both shippers and industries bought freely, 
and offerings were absorbed each day. No. 
3 vellow, 82% @91'%c; No. 4 yellow, 81@90c; 
No. 3 mixed, 81@90c; No. 3 white, 82@92c. 

OATS—Up 2%c Receipts, 182 cars. De- 
mand continues good from industries and 
shippers. Local trade buying fairly well. 
Millers took heavy for milling purposes. No. 
2 white, 53@56c: No. 3 white, 51% @55c; 
No. 4 white, 49@54c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





Flour, bbls... 23,800 18,900 36,390 55,154 
Wheat, bus.. 47,250 213,060 44,005 21,000 
Corn, bus.... 202,350 118,150. 141,630 76,040 
Oats, bus.... 365,620 890,630 658,370 606,343 
Barley, bus.. 240,145 222,940 60,850 78,910 
Rye, bus..... 64,390 53,740 45,900 
Feed, tons... 480 1,815 5,830 








TOLEDO, OCT. 30 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $10.50@10.80. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............$38.70@41.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed weeeee 42,20@43.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 45.00@ 45.70 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee. @55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag. ~«e+-@ 9.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 38 cars, 12 contract, 


CORN—Receipts, 19 cars, 14 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 25 cars, 10 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





Wheat, bus.. 46,200 196,000 64,294 29,065 
Corn, bus.... 23,750 12,500 7,966 ese 
Oats, bus.... 651,250 69,700 52,263 28,950 





KANSAS CITY, OCT, 30 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansag City, prompt shipment: 

PRGORE bc cares ccccscedreccecssecs $11.10@11.25 
RPRRGME. cde cece sicccccaseeees 10.20@10.50 
WIS GIGRP 2 cccscccccccstcssose 8.75@ 9.25 
BOCOnE CIGRP cicvcccccseccsseses 7.50@ 8.00 


MILLFEED—Considerable strength devel- 
oped this week, and quotations are $2@3 
over those of last week. Buying was largely 
by Kansas City dealers. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-Ilb sacks: bran, $30@31; brown shorts, 
$31@32; gray shorts, $35@36. 

WHEAT—An excellent demand throughout 
the greater part of the week caused an ad- 
vance of approximately 12c bu, recovering 
from the decline of last week. Cash prices: 
No. 1 $2.14@2.16, medium $2.11@2.13; No. 
2 $2.15@2.16, medium $2.12@2.13; No. 3 
$2.08@2.12, medium $2.05@2.09; No. 4 $2.08 
@2.10, medium $2.05@2.07; soft wheat, No. 
1 $2.25@2.27, No. 2 $2.24@2.26, No. 3 $2.20 
@2.23, No. 4 $2.16@2.18. 

CORN—A fair demand, together with firm- 
ness in other grains, resulted in slightly 
higher prices being paid for this grain. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 87@88c, No. 3 
85@86c, No. 4 83@84c; yellow corn, No. 2 
89@90c, No. 3 87@88c, No. 4 85@86c; mixed 


No. 2 86@88c, No. 3 
82 @83c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


corn, 84@85ic, No. 4 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls.. 10,400 26,650 67,925 94,575 


bus.1,509,300 1,344,150 945,000 828,900 
168,750 88,750 71,250 


Wheat, 
Corn, bus... 67,500 


Oats, bus... 209,100 141,100 63,000 121,500 
Rye, bus.... 19,800 12,100 1,160 3,300 
Barley, bus. 49,500 27,000 23,400 22,100 
Bran, tons.. 1,020 2,000 2,020 3,540 
Hay, tons... 4,236 10,932 1,200 3,036 





NEW YORK, OCT. 30 

FLOUR—Market unsettled, with buyers 
only slightly interested. Prices advanced, 
but only nominal. Stocks on hand fairly 
liberal, and buyers. feel safe for present, 
buying only for immediate needs, Price 
range: spring fancy patent, $13@ 13.75; 
standard patent, $11@11.50; first clear, $9.25 
@10; soft winter straights, $10@10.40; hard 
winter straights, $11@11.50; first clears, 
$9.25@10; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 190,662 bbls. 

WHEAT—Underlying sentiment in market 
much divided. Farmers in some sections 
seem attempting to carry out holding move- 
ment, but trade does not place much confi- 
dence in threatened “strike.” Export de- 
mand less active. Price gg No. 2, c.i.f., 
$2.31%; No. 2 hard winter, $2.31%; No. 2 
mixed durum, $2.29%, Receipts, 2,359, 200 
bus, 

CORN—Market 





moderately active. Re- 
ports of some export orders, but no definite 
confirmation of these. Prices: N 2 yellow, 
$1.04%; No. 2 mixed, $1.06%; No. 2 white, 
$1.11%. Receipts, 511,000 bus. 

OATS—Prices moved largely in accord 
with wheat and corn. Eastern cash demand 
very slow, and dealers are believed to be 
loaded up with oats bought at considerably 
higher prices than prevail today. Prices 
ranged 64%@67%c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 136,000 bus, 





BUFFALO, OCT. 30 








FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’ car- 
loads: Spring 
Zest patent spring ............- $.....@11.80 
i PERE ETT -+s++@11.50 
Dist GlORP hase i ecivcccvevtcces -@ 9.40 
GOURD 0 6666655 6060s ec eREO ssee+@ 4.50 
GORMOEE BOF nbc caccccccsoveces o «ee» @11,50 
Bee, DUES WSO occ cbc cccccceec eeee + @10.80 
Peak OE 408400 260 babados de ‘ -@ 9.30 

Sac ae 
MUG, DOP COM. otccidiarsvedccse $. 
Standard middlings, per ton 
Bees DOO: ote vdccsorereescrcer 
Flour middlings ............06. 
eee GOR, DOP. TOR viv cccsccrceud « «e+ + @60.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton 60.00 @61.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... eves @46.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... eeee » @46.00 
Hominy feed, per ton ..... ote ou oe 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... -@ 45.25 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@52.00 
CE BOOED. DOP COR. oc ces cc cecces o eee @54.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ ee US 
i ee eT revi Tre rere -@ 2.35 


WHEAT—tThere were no sales of track 
receipts this week. Holders were asking 
higher prices than millers would pay. 

CORN—Receipts were light and, with 
millers in need of supplies, prices were ad- 
vanced 5c during the week. Closing strong, 
with offerings cleaned up and buyers not 
supplied. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.05; No. 
2 yellow, $1.05; No. 3 yellow, $1.04; No. 4 
yellow, $1.01; No. 5 yellow, 99c,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS 300d demand all week and steady 
advance in prices, closing 3%c higher than 
the opening, and strong. Closing: No. 1 
white, 63%c; No. 2 white, 62%c; No. 3 white, 
61c; No. 4 white, 58%c,—on track, through 
billed, 

BARLEY—Unsettled. Little demand for 
track receipts, except from feed mills. Quite 
liberal sales for shipment were rumored. 
Quotations: malting, $1.12@1.18; feed, $1@ 
1.05,—on track, through billed. 

RYE—No offerings on track. 
bids at the close for No. 2 on 
$1.79%. 








There were 
track at 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 30 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,360 bbls, and 8,328,- 
948 lbs in sacks. No exports. Quotations 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $11.25 @11.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 10.75 @11.25 
BPCEMES BENE GIGRE sc cccsccccese - 9.25@ 9.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.35 @11.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.75 @11.25 
Soft winter straight ........... 9.50@10.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady. Quota- 
tions, $10@10.50 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, but closed at 
a net advance of 7c for the week. Offerings 
light, and values largely nominal at revised 
figures. Receipts, 669,319 bus; exports, 24,- 
000; stock, 1,370,308. Quotations, car lots; 
in export elevator: 
 -F. FMP TT eee $2.30@2.35 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.13@2.18 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c ufider No. 2; No, 5 wheat, 





f 
4 


ESAT DE TAS EN 


lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
CORN—Scarce and 8c higher, but trade 
quiet. Receipts, 48,731 bus; stock, 65,939. 
Quotations, as to quality and location, $1.10 
@1.12, the latter for No. 1 yellow. 
CORN GOODS—Trade slow and prices 
favored buyers. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b — 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... $2.8 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... 3.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........... 2.80 
White table meal, fancy ...........+. 3.00 

White corn flour, fancy ...........45+. 3.75 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ........ 3.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases ........ 2.90 


MILLFEED—Offerings of bran light, and 
market a shade firmer. Red dog dull and 


lower. Middlings sold slowly at former 
rates. Quotations: 

WOring WAM 65 occ ciccocccccccces $42.00 @42.50 
Soft winter bran .........5-5++5 42.50@ 43.50 
Standard middlings ..........+. 40.00 @ 41.00 
Flour middlings .......+sss+-++. 50.00@51.00 
MOD GOS. is ciccsecesciccccecscne 60.00 @62.00 


OATS—Demand fair, and market firm and 
2@2%c higher under light offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 34,834 bus; stock, 251,060. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 67@67%c; No. 3 white, 
66 @66%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and easier. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$6.70; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $4.65. 





BOSTON, OCT. 30 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$12.00@13.00 





Spring patents, standard ...... 11.00 @12.25 
Hard winter patents + 10.75 @11.50 
Soft winter patents .........+++ 10.75 @11.75 
Soft winter straights ... 10.50@11.00 
Soft winter clears ........+.+4++ 9.75 @10.50 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.75 @10.50 


MILLFEED—A slight improvement in de- 
mand for all feeds, with the market steady. 
Spring bran, $40; winter bran, $40.50; mid- 
dlings, $41@45; mixed feed, $43@50; red 
dog, $70; second clears, $73; gluten feed, 


+$52.03; hominy feed, $41.50; stock feed, $46; 


oat hulls, reground, $22; cottonseed meal, 
$47.50@55,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
with market fairly steady. White corn flour, 
$3.75; white corn meal; $3.25@3.50; hominy 
grits and samp, $3.25@3.50; cream of maize, 
$5.50; yellow granulated corn meal, $3.10; 
bolted yellow, $3.05; feeding, $2.30; cracked 
corn, $2.30,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market firm for rolled at 
$3.50 and cut and ground at $3.85, in 90-Ib 
sacks. Demand better. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7—Receipts— 7-—Stocks—_, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis...*%25,990 45,765 ..... «seseee 
Wheat, bus..105,370 24,775 315,237 1,426,560 
COOm,. BUB...- seoss 1,580 4,236 = wvvcce 
Oats, bus.... 24,530 65,670 33,442 120,611 
Rye, bus..... 59,470 1,175 32,555 233,091 
Barley, bus.. ..... 800 41,811 13,578 
Millfeed, tons ..... |) TT ee ee 
Corn meal, bbis 560 See esevs, vastee 
Oatmeal, cases. 2056 ..... secee cocvee 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... GiPOG cecic § secosers 


*Includes 5,070 bbls for export, compared 
with 21,450 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 30: To Liverpool, 40,000 bus wheat; 
to London, 136,000 bus wheat, 41,812 bus 
barley; to Glasgow, 143,961 bus wheat, 1,124 
sacks flour; to Rotterdam, 70,467 bus wheat, 
9,500 bus rye, 5,828 sacks flour; to Hamburg, 
128,572 bus rye. 


RECEIPTS DURING OCTOBER 


1920 1919 
Sy MEE So eas Feber teens *93,515 221,383 
a WD 0.46 066.00 6 ctav0 381,120 943,730 
Corn, bus ........ Deceeese e6hnes 1,580 
Tee eee 113,830 218,415 
Tee DOD ce weccccsecccvses 190,470 164,000 
PE UD Dike c twee. ane 42,8806 2,875 
Millfeed, tons ........... 57 334 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 2,060 625 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 2,425 350 
CS GED bcbaedeces se see 38,257 


*Includes 9,490 bbis for export, compared 
with 101,320 in 1919. 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 30 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............. $11.25@11.50 
Spring standard brands ........ 10.75 @11.00 
Hard winter short patent....... 11.00@11.25 
Hard winter standard grade.... 10.50@10.75 
Soft winter short patent ....... 10.50@10.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 9.25@ 9.50 
a a 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, standard ............ 8.50@ 9.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent........ ere lS 
City mills’ blended patent...... -@12.25 
City mills’ winter patent ....... + +e+»@11.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... «eee + @11.26 


MILLFEED—Unchanged, except red dog, 
which is $2 ton lower, and city mills’ mid- 
dlings, which are $1 ton lower, and quiet 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $40@41; soft winter bran, 
$43@44; standard middlings, $39@40; flour 
middlings, $53@54; red dog, $61@62; city 
mille’ middlings, $40@41. 

WHEAT—Advanced 6% @8%c as to grade 
or delivery; demand and movement mod- 
erate. Receipts, 801,616 bus; exports, 1,- 
031,421; stock, 3,311,007. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $2.32%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $2.13%; November, 
$2.18%; December, $2.16%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.65@2.14%. 

CORN—Generally lower; movement and 
demand light. Receipts; 295,161 bus; ex- 

@ 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ports, 42,857; stock, 443, 131. ge povineBe petecs; 
contract spot, $1.05, No. 
2 yellow or better, track, $1. 18 asked; range 
of southern for week, $1@1.05; new near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $4. 

OATS—Up ic; demand better, movement 
small. Receipts, 32,070 bus; stock, 456,918. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 65% c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 64c. 

RYE—Gained 4c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 160,878 bus; exports, 177,882; 
stock, 574,232. Closing price of No, 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.90 asked. 








MINNEAPOLIS, NOV, 2 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 

Nov. 2 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

COSTER cc cecveces $11.10@11.50 $12.40@13.00 
Standard patent... 10.75@11.20 12.00@12.50 
Bakers patent .... 10.50@10.90 11.70@12.20 
*First clear, jute.. 8.25@ 8.60 8.60@ 9.00 
*Second clear, jute 7.00@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.30 

*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Nov. 2), in 
jute, were: 


Nov. 2 bina * =x 
Medium semolina.. = 45@ 10. 55 $.....@11.20 
Durum flour ...... 9.15@ 9.30 -@ 9.70 
GE ast ks acaccee’s 7.75@ 8.00 -@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
“Tr re 440,615 327,356 563,805 
335,045 454,390 345,370 516,760 
Oct. 23.... 337,220 463,455 385,270 423,820 
Oct. 16.... 324,610 481,090 393,890 289,355 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


HOV. T..00 
Oct, 30.... 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
INOW. Tones cogsce 6,650 19,540 8,785 
Oct. 30.... 11,025 4,916 = seve. 10,545 
Oct, 23.... 3,130 2,950 +0. 16,510 
Oct. 16.... 5,860 25,975 = .neeee 7,206 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Aug. 21. 63 69,935 147,245 166,775 eee eee 
Aug. 28. 63 69,935 157,015 205,850 335 1,790 
Sept. 4. 63°69,935 118,895 189,735 ows 205 
Sept. 11. 63 69,935 149,155 215,415 1,250 1,350 
Sept. 18. 63 69,935 188,100 224,750 335 305 
Sept. 25. 63 69,935 196,120 280,070 350 eee 
Oct, 2.. 63 69,935 215,440 263,790 eee 510 
Oct. 9.. 63 69,935 206,880 272,305 645 1,685 
Oct. 16. 62 69,795 206,970 289,630 675 1,200 
Oct. 23. 60 68,165 171,160 257,915 335 750 
Oct, 30. 46 51,300 163,230 190,005 1,990 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 2), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Nov. 2 Year ago 
EOE. os cane nts bnus $31.00@32.00 $37.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.00@30.50 42.00@44.00 
Flour middlings... 39.00@41.00 53.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 50.00@55.00 62.00@63.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $39.50@ 40.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 39.00@39.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 39.00@39.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 39.00@39.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, «+» @31.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.35@ 3.40 
Corn meal, yellowf ......-+++:- 3.10@ 3.15 
See DOG, Wee: cic es cneesaaes 9.75@ 9.85 
Rye fiour, pure dark® .......... 7.40@ 7.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ........ 8.90@ 8.95 
Graham, standard, bblit ........ 8.70@ 8.75 
WEDGE. GRIPe cece necasscccccces coscoue & 

Mill screenings, light, per ton... 9.00@14.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 14.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 9.00@15.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 
Linseed of] meal® .......cccssce 52.00@54.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs, {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Oct. No, 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
27... 211 @216 208 @211 203 @208 
28... 211% @216% 208% @213% 203% @208% 
29... 21356 @216% 2085 @213% 203% @208% 
30... 213% @217% 208% @213% 203% @208% 


209 @214 204 @209 
@ 


1.... 214 @218 
@e cove conve 
Oct. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
27... 208 @211 203 @208 198 @203 
28... 208% @212% 203% @208% 198% @203% 
29... 208% @213% 203% @208% 198% @203% 
30... 208% @213% 203% @208% 198% @203% 


Nov 

1.... 209 @214 204 @209 199 @204 

Devine -eeuct Dowocc-evvies Diiveasr wbene Bi sivr 
Dec. Dec. 

A eee $2.02% Oct, 30 ...... $2.03% 

Gots. OO .se.ces 3.08% Nov. 2c esee 2.04 

Oct. 29 - 2.08% Nov. 2° ...... 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week bt per get 
Oct. Corn Barley 
26... 84@85 19% 050% 17046 @171% 78@ 97 
27... 85@87 49% @60 171%@172% 78@ 97 
28... 87@88 49% @50% 169% @172% 78@ 97 
29... 87@88 60% @50% 169 @170 80@ 98 
30... 85@88 605% @51% 167 @168 80@ 98 


Nov. 

1.... 85@88 50% @51% 165% @166% 80@100 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

N 


Saturday were: ov. 1 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 3,760,040 3,688,080 3,700,060 
Flour, bbls ...... 12,982 10,405 20,296 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,354 1,078 3,263 
Corn, bus ....... 97,980 115,320 116,440 
Oats, DUS cccccse 774,400 727,080 549,440 
Barley, bus ..... 496,000 489,800 373,990 
Bee, WE cccscvcs 136,250 123,480 200,160 
Flaxseed, bus 264,600 355,050 123,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Nov. 1 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,045,840 892,110 1,005,480 
Flour, bbis ...... 370,518 363,862 516,647 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,534 14,013 22,520 
CORR, BUS ccccces 98,280 80,830 45,900 
oo a eee 280,060 318,860 667,150 
Barley, bus ..... 597,310 618,400 279,000 
Rye, bug ........ 55,480 78,000 44,480 
Flaxseed, bus 42,400 74,340 11,700 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Nov. 1 Nov. 2 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 1919 1918 














No. 1 dark ..... 551 436 321 3,021 
No. 1 northern... 25 25 72 10,077 
No. 2 northern.. 4 12 17 1,770 
eo eer 4,325 2,868 6,022 6,395 
BE cavities 4,905 3,342 6,433 21,263 
DM SORE vscveeee 557 577 eee eee 
Be BORD sicbvees 8,185 7,739 
BE BERD vcsvevae 2,330 1,482 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 1 Nov. 2 Nov. 3 
Oct. 30 Oct. 23 1919 1918 1917 
36 


Corn ... 97 4 112 3 
Oats ...5,936 5,417 4,265 1,867 2,053 
Barley 1.1170 1,258 1,935 767 895 
Rye 54 42 6,330 1,275 368 
Flaxseed, 625 400 37 52 102 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—, ——Duluth——_,, 
Track To arr. Pes ety Oct. Nov. 


Oct. 26....$2.72 2.72 2.72% 2.72% 2.76% 
Oct. 37.... 3.77 2.77 2.76% 2.76% 2.80 
Oct. 28.... 2.78 2.78 2.75% 2.75% 2.79 
Oct. 29.... 2.77 2.77 2.72% 2.72% 2.76 
Oct, 30.... 2.75 2.75 2.74 2.73 2.76 
Nov. 1 .... 2.73% 2.73% 2.738% 2.72% 2.76 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-— Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 265 123 241 625 37 52 
Duluth..... 236 46 284 1,659 50 440 











Totals.... 501 169 6525 2,184 87 492 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 30, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ....2,101 1,295 305 235 
BPRIUEM, cccsccsoe 1,519 525 680 308 
FORA ci ccvsce 3,620 1,820 985 543 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output and foreign ship- 
ments by months on the present calendar 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1,624,255 
April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,550 
May.. 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 
June. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 
July.. 1,314,545 1,066,345 1,026,990 719,385 
Aug.. 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 
Sept. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 





10 m 12,142,555 13,905,915 11,116,020 13,761,035 








wes “ectieoes 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
eee ee 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 

ZORPs ccccees 17,500,890 14,413,830 17,610,845 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1920 1919 1918 1917 

January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 71,205 
February... 11,355 ...... 164,065 65,375 
March...... 19,110 35,850 60,050 95,840 
Pv. errr 15,226 123,640 48,870 127,770 
Saar 11,150 276,230 61,180 131,940 
SOs vee ere 46,840 116,595 64,850 209,305 
eer BRST ..ccciee $7,715 45,460 
August..... aoe 6,300 31,880 
September.. 8,195 ST,226° wcecce 39,970 
October.... 24,290 89,255 ...... 49,620 

10 mos...196,495 825,660 582,415 868,365 
November. ...... 18,575 364,336 120,365 
December... ...... 31,650 387,510 96,860 





Year.... ««..-. 875,885 1,334,260 1,085,590 





November 3, 1929 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of Brai 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct.* 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): J 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Pasion Pla 
oe oe See EE 1,559 260 . 
Consolidated .... 1,261 48 at ) ry 
GUAIVNOR 6 ii02's's 45 839 68 99 * 
Western ......... 1,011 110 18 | kl 
Grain Growers .. 1,168 636 175 4: 
Fort + ‘evens xiud 619 230 47 ho 
Fy Bitescinsets 638 193 7 te 
Srertin estern nus 552 34 21 7 
Port Arthur ..... 1,962 524 210 “7 
Can. Gev't ...... 275 221 26 on 
Sask, Co-op. ..... 1,898 143 7 “ty 
Dav. & Smith ... 10 1 . 

WEGR ioc asce 11,791 2,468 814 an 
Year ago ........ 3,756 2,687 5 11) 
Receipts ......... 4,966 862 275 44 
Lake shipments.. 3,816 315 2 lj 
Rail shipments... 57 215 2 99 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omi: ed) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 23 No. 2C. W...... 53 
No. 1 northern. .6,002 No. 3.C. W...... gq 
No. 2 northern..2,830 Ex. 1 feed ‘i oe 
No. 3 northern..1,871 1 feed ...... Bs 204 
i 0). an kee nes 419 2 feed ........, 499 
BO, & ceccsecece 48 Others ......... 397 
a SS ee 12 ee 
WOOG ccccovcsces 11 Total .. ++ «2,468 
Durum ......++- 50 : 
Winter ..ccccese 33 
Special bin ..... 34 
Others ..ccccees 458 

Total wcccece 11,791 

Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Re-eipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 


Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7—Mplis— --Duluth— innipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 











Oct. 27 366 294 294 223 412 495 

Oct. 28 397 342 222 122 1.041 680 

Oct. 29 5667 466 165 88 1,090 569 

Oct. 30 300 442 227 113 1,197 505 

Nov. 1. 653 689 206 116 S75 675 

Nov. 2 att 333 *.. 110)... 78 
Totals ..2,283 2,566 1,114 772 5,215 3,569 
*Holiday. 





United States—Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States during the calendar years 1919 





and 1918, by countries of destination, in tons 
of 2,000 lbs, as officially reported by the 
Department of Commerce: 
1919 1918 
| PERT E TT Tee ee ee 1 A 
Iceland and Faroe Islands... re 2 
DOO | 60-045 600 605605-060%40% 35 sah 
United Kingdom—England .. 44 232 
BOPMUGS 2.2 cccccccccccccsecs 217 802 
British Honduras ........... 3 1 
CAMBER ccccccccccsecccccecs 261 58 
Costa Rice ..ccccccccccscces 2 3 
BURtOMIAIR ccccccccccssceses 4 ou 
Nicaragua ..ccccccccccccces TT 1 
POMBMA occcccescccccecccere 305 268 
BRORISS cccccvccsececesececce 476 2,477 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. ..... 4 2 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 183 61 
BAEDEGOS ccccccsccsescccecs 222 284 
SOMBIOR . ccccevsevecvececess 39 11 
Trinidad and Tobago ....... 24 238 
Other British West Indies... 42 66 
CUBR ccccccccccccvcseseccces 2,325 2,776 
Dominican Republic ........ es 4 
French West Indies ......... 11 15 
Virgin Islands of U. S....... 1 ove 
Brasil acccccccscvccseosoces os 6 
Weuaor 2c ccvcccvcsVoccccvves 1 eee 
British Guiana .......+5206+ 33 65 
French Guiana ......seeeees 1 eee 
Uruguay 2 eee 
Venezuela 2 2 
Chosen ..... oe ° eee 1 
JAPAN .cccccccccscccccscsess l eee 
French Oceania ......s++++ 1 
Philippine Islands .......+.+.+ 50 ove 
British West Africa ........ 4 tee 
TOCRIS ccccccccccescscese 4,617 17,878 





United States Buckwheat Crop 


Government estimate of the 19 buck- 
wheat crop, by states, based on cvndition 
Oct. 1, as compared with the final «stimates 
for the 1919 and 1918 crops, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1920 1919 1918 
MAING orcccsosecce 456 408 340 
Wow TOPE .cccccss 4,696 §,12¢ 4,725 
Pennsylvania ..... 5,166 5,530 5,850 
VIPGIMER ccicccccse 52 475 672 
West Virginia 836 882 916 
ORIG ce ccccsceccece 580 621 480 
Michigan ......... 704 662 780 
Wisconsin ......... 421 502 636 


15,532 16,301 16,905 





United States ... 
United States Oats Crop 





Government estimate of the 1920 oats crop, 
by states, based on condition Oct. 1, as com- 
pared with the final estimate for the 191! 
crop, and the five-year average for 1914-18 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

92 1919 AV. 
New York .......- 29,580 43,890 
Pennsylvania 36,859 39,596 
RRR SR 51,858 64,261 
TMGIANS 2c cccccccce 60,225 66,576 
TEED. 5 cic caves ed 123,060 186,214 
Michigan .......+.+ 36,875 55,964 
Wisconsin ........ 78,123 90,193 
Minnesota ........ 90,160 113,344 
TOWS cccccccccccee 196,182 210,126 
Missouri ....... i 38,259 38,659 


38,400 63,158 
53,650 65,136 
69,962 78,301 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 





braska ......+++:+ 
Sanens aid niche e's 44,229 61,48 
TOMRE ccciccccccesee 94,500 36.00 
Oklahoma ........ 49,500 s1.05 
Montana .......+++ 16,170 6,120 21,7 
— 


United States ..1,444,362 1,248,310 1,414,558 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKING AND ALLIED TRADES CONFER 





Executive Heads of Leading Baking Organizations and Allied Trades Meet 
at Chicago—Important Matters Discussed—Council of Baking 
and Affiliated Organizations Formed 


A special conference of the executive 
heads of the leading baking associations 
and allied organizations of the country 
was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
(ct. 27. It was called by George E. 
Dean, of Albion, Mich., president of the 
\llied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
and who acted as chairman. The object 
iscuss the general situation in 


was to © v F P 
the baking industry, with the idea of 
obtaining closer co-operation and amal- 


vamation between the various baking as- 
sociations, both national, state and local, 


and also with the allied branches of the 


rade. 
, The associations that sent representa- 
tives were the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Bakers’ Supply Houses, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
meeting was one of the most important 
ever held in the baking industry, and 
plans were formulated that will go a 
long way toward improving general con- 
ditions in the trade. 

Chairman Dean called the meeting to 


order promptly at 10 a.m., and invited 
B. B. Grenell, Chicago, of the National 
Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses, 


to outline his ideas as originally given 
at a meeting held at Atlantic City in 
September. Mr. Grenell stated that he 
had rather expected to meet the same 
men as had been present at the Atlantic 
City meeting, but as he found a some- 
what different crowd present, he would 
outline briefly the substance of his talk 
at the previous meeting. 

This, he said, dealt chiefly with certain 
problems that had to be dealt with in the 
baking industry, and in which his asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Bak- 
ers’ Supply Houses, was largely inter- 
ested. One problem it had to contend 
with was educating the small baker in 
improving his business. He added that, 
undoubtedly, all the other organizations 
connected with the industry had their 
own special problems. One improvement 


that could be made in connection with 
small bakers, was to increase their out- 
put of cake and sweet goods. Just at 
present, he said, 80 to 90 per cent of 
the cake was made in the home, when 
it ought to be made in the bakeshop. 

Mr. Grenell believed one of the chief 
reasons for this condition was that the 
small baker paid too much attention to 


price and competition, and not enough 
to quality, saying: “Is there any way to 
make these small bakers bigger? There 
are good organizations, such as_ the 
American Institute of Baking, American 
Association of the Baking Industry, and 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
but these associations are not far-reach- 


ing enough. How can they reach, for 
instance the small baker in southern 
California?” The latter, the speaker 


} 


claimed, had to grow bigger before he 


could get into these associations. He 
advocated a survey among housewives 
and prospective customers to help the 
small baker, and said that such action 


would be a good start, although he could 
not state whether such a canvass would 
be costly or not, and whether the house- 
wife would stand such an investigation as 
to how much cake and sweet goods were 
being baked in the home. 

C. N. Power, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
said that his association was not only 
interested in all its members, but in all 
who ought to be members. It was also 
interested greatly in the bakers’ supply 
houses, in the improvement and growth 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, in the salesman on 
the road, and in the advancement of the 
retail baker, 
as C. Lewis, Minneapolis, president of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ca, talked on quality. He believed in 
using the highest grade of material, and 
Putting such a price on the finished prod- 
uct as to make a fair profit. This, he 


thought, would greatly benefit the whole 
industry. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, said that his 
association would undoubtedly have a 
sympathetic feeling with the movement 
in hand, although just now his industry 
was full of grief, owing to the large loss 
of export trade. He drew attention to 
the discrimination in ocean rates of 25c 
per 100 lbs in favor of wheat as against 
flour, stating that this differential had 
now been reduced to 5c per 100 lbs, 
effective Nov. 1; however, he impressed 
upon all present the direct effect of this 
discrimination upon the baking and allied 
industries, and urged their support of 
the efforts being put forth by the Fed- 
eration to have this state of affairs cor- 
rected. 

D. P. Chindblom repeated two things 
he had said at the Atlantic City conven- 


the industry.” He also strongly recom- 
mended that membership campaigns for 
bakers’ associations should be carried on 
in conjunction with members of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
Bakers, he said, should get into some 
association, either national, state or local. 

Jay Burns, Omaha, said: “We do not 
sell bread, cake, pie, sweetstuffs, etc., 
half as much as we sell confidence and 
service.” He advocated, above all things, 
cleaning house and getting rid of those 
bakers who would not conform to baking 
regulations. 

Fred Naughtin, Omaha, contended that 
improvements in the trade should origi- 
nate with bakers and not with salesmen, 
whose actions might possibly be looked 
upon as interference. He also strongly 
indorsed Mr. Hartley’s ideas as to mak- 
ing the retailer a merchant as well as 
a craftsman. 

C. N. Power, president American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, advo- 
cated the forming of a council in the 
baking industry from members of the 
various bodies or associations present. 
This was immediately acted upon by 
Chairman Dean, who, prior to the ad- 
journment for lunch, appointed a com- 





To the Bakers of America: 


our relations. 


representatives. 


“Allied Trades.” 


(Signed) 


(Signed) 





STATEMENT TO AMERICAN BAKERS 


We announce to the baking industry in general and to our members in 
particular that the meeting held in Chicago, Oct. 27, arrived at decisions 
that we believe are vital to the future baking industry through the organi- 
zation of a General Advisory Council representing all activities within 


We want to impress upon all members of the industry that the Council 
furnishes the means of co-operation and co-ordination in any activity that 
may be decided upon as of first moment. 

The main purpose of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry is set 
forth in the membership application blank “that it is the sincere wish to be 
serviceable to the various associations of the baking industry.” 
in view it is our aim to use the membership of the allied trades as field 


It is for us to foster and use this spirit of co-operation, and as far 
as possible to reciprocate by helping to increase the membership of the 


“The Council” is an Inter-Service organization, and we commend its 
activities to you, and invite you to help and be helped. 
Very truly yours, 
President American Association Baking Industry, 


President Retail Bakers’ Association of America. 


Chicago, Oct. 27, 1920. 


With this 


C. N. Power, 


J. C. Lewrs, 








tion, namely, his belief in organization, 
and his conviction that the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry could be of great 
assistance to the baking community as a 
whole. 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary-treasurer 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
expressed the conviction that every asso- 
ciation interested or selling to the bak- 
ery trade should join in helping this 
movement. He believed that it would be 
a good plan to amalgamate all the asso- 
ciations, as far as possible. 

J. M. Hartley, Chicago, also talked on 
organization, and discussed the matter 
of costs. He urged that the retailer be 
educated to become a merchant as well 
as a craftsman. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, suggested that the real 
reason for the various trades and associa- 
tions meeting on this occasion was to im- 
prove their industries and, in the main, 
increase the consumption of bread. He 
compared the different associations of 
the industry to the great game of foot- 
ball, with the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry as the backfield. 

Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis, said that 
all associations were working along par- 
allel lines, but entirely independently. 
He believed they should work together, 
but the question was how could it be 
done? He related his experiences on the 
membership committee of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, 
which, he stated, he had accepted for 
another year. The association, he said, 
would have something definite in the fu- 
ture to offer those bakers joining it, 
especially in connection with bakers’ short 
courses, which he believed should be 
worked out all over the country. Mr. 
Bolser referred to the American Insti- 
tute of Baking as the “clearing house of 


mittee of eight members to formulate 
plans to be presented at the afternoon 
session. Those appointed were C. N. 
Power, L, Bolser, J. C. Lewis, Jay Burns, 
B. B. Grenell, C. H. Van Cleef, A. J. 
Bamford, and the chairman. 

At the commencement of the after- 
noon session, after hearing the report of 
the special committee, a motion was 
adopted to the effect that there be 
formed a general council of baking and 
affiliated associations, to consist of the 
presidents or vice presidents, and the 
secretaries of the following associations, 
and others who may be invited to come 
in later: Millers’ National Federation, 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, American -Association of the 
Baking Industry, National Association 
of Bakers’ Supply Houses, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America. 

The object of the council was stated to 
be the binding together of all the forces 
now working in the general field of the 
baking industry, although all such forces 
may retain their separate fields. The 
council will put into active co-operation 
any plans suggested by and suitable to 
all the various associations. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard remarked that the 
American Institute of Baking was de- 
fending, whenever possible, attacks on 
bakers’ bread, and was asking bakers to 
keep the Institute advised of such at- 
tacks in their local press. 

The question of establishing a pub- 
licity bureau was discussed at some 
length, and a motion was carried that 
the council be asked to give it considera- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Adjournment of the general meeting 
followed, after which the newly appoint- 
ed council went into closed session. At 
the latter, it was decided that the new 
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organization should be known as the 
“Council of Baking and Affiliated Organi- 
zations.” 

The officers elected were: B. B. Grenell, 
Chicago, president; J. W. McClinton, 
Chicago, secretary. 

It was decided to establish a bureau 
for obtaining speakers for conventions 
throughout the country, and for consid- 
ering subjects to be discussed on those 
occasions. 

Among those attending the meeting 
were: C. N. Power, president American 
Association of Baking Industry; J. C. 
Lewis, president Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America; A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation; G, E. 
Dean, president Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, and Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association; C. H. Van 
Cleef, secretary-treasurer Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry; Jay Burns and 
Fred Naughtin, Omaha, Neb; Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, American Institute of Baking; 
B. B. Grenell, National Association of 
Bakers’ Supply Houses; Eugene Lipp, 
J. M. Hartley, and J. McClinton, 
Chicago; Harry D. Tipton, New York; 
D. P. Chindblom, ex-secretary American 
Association of the Baking Industry; A. 
W. Fosdyke, secretary Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry; L. H. Day, secre- 
tary Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica; C. Schmidt, City Baking Co., Balti- 
more; W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., and 
William Evans, Schulze Advertising 
Service, Chicago; L. F. Bolser and Wil- 
liam M. Regan, Minneapolis; W. R. Mor- 
ris, Washburn-Crosby Co; E. T. Clissold, 
Bakers’ Helper; A. J. Bamford, Bakers 
Weekly; A. S. Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller; C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Re- 
view; F. W. Colquhoun, Bakers News. 


A. S. Purves. 





FEDERAL TRADE INVESTIGATION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 30.—G. A. 
Stephens, special agent of the Federal 
Trade Commission, is in Kansas this 
week visiting the several market centers 
in the state in connection with the inves- 
tigation of future trading in wheat. Gov- 
ernor Allen, at whose instigation the in- 
vestigation is being made, is co-operating 
with Mr. Stephens, and made the follow- 
ing statement regarding the assertion of 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
that the price decline in the wheat mar- 
ket was due to the law of supply and 
demand: 

“This claim is not justified by the facts 
showing the stocks of wheat on hand at 
the terminal markets. At these mar- 
kets, Chicago, Minneapolis and .Kansas 
City, which control the grain trade, there 
has been a gradual reduction in the 
amount of wheat on hand during the 
months of July, August and September, 
and the statement for October shows a 
slight increase over September. July 1 
the total stock of wheat in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City was 8,518,786 
bus; Aug. 2 it was 3,791,104 bus; Sept. 4, 
3,575,000; Oct. 1, 3,977,715. During this 
period wheat has taken a _ sensational 
tumble of $1 bu, and at the same time 
there was a reduction in the stock on 
hand of 4,500,000 bus. 

“Surely, in the face of these facts, no 
intelligent man will contend it was the 
law of supply and demand, because the 
price was reduced while the stock was de- 
creasing, and this period of reduction 
covers the period of decrease in price; 
also the period of the reopening of the 
Chicago Board of Trade.” 

Governor Allen did not state why only 
the stocks of wheat in three markets, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
should be given consideration in the op- 
eration of the law of supply and de- 
mand, thus eliminating from all price 
consideration the wheat held at other ter- 
minal markets, interior points, on the 
farms and foreign supplies. 

R. E. Srerwrne. 





Chile—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Chile, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1919... 21,591 1,702 3,260 192 3,977 
1918... 23,120 1,446 3,177 176 3,304 
1917... 22,498 1,338 5,564 92 4,840 
1916... 21,145 1,570 6,350 187 4,368 
1915... 19,000 1,842 7,104 185 8,827 
1914... 16,403 1,605 4,437 151 = 6,567 
1913... 23.675 1,647 4,443 147 4,596 
1912... 22,468 1,627 asec 140 
1911... 18,184 1,221 ceee 46 
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1921 OUTLOOK IN SUGAR 


Federal Investigator, Returning from Survey 
of Cuban Situation, Says Price to 
Consumer Will Be 12@13c 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 30.—Predic- 
tion that the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer will be maintained around 12@13c 
lb for the year of 1921, barring the pos- 
sibility of complications that cannot now 
be foreseen, has been made by Stanley 
Wyckoff, federal fair price administrator 
for Indiana, whose home is in Indian- 
apolis. 

Mr. Wyckoff’s forecast is based on 
knowledge gained of conditions in Cuba 
as a result of a trip there for the fair 
price organization of the Department of 
Justice at Washington. He also is fa- 
miliar with steps that have been taken by 
the United States government to prevent 
high prices for the product as a result 
of aid being given Cuba in its present 
financial difficulties. Mr. Wyckoff went 
to the national capital this week to close 
his business with the Department of Jus- 
tice incident to retiring on Nov. 1, when 
the fair price organization goes out of 
existence. 

Because it has been definitely deter- 
mined that a price of 7c iv on Cuban 
sugar will give a fair return to Cuban 
sugar planters, exclusive of those who 
have bought plantation land at specu- 
lative prices, it is the expectation that 
little, if any, Cuban sugar will be ex- 
ported this year above the 7c price. 
While the government has made no pub- 
lic announcement of a price, Mr. Wyckoff 
leaves the impression that the United 
States officials have some understanding 
on this score with the government of 
Cuba. 

At 7c lb, f.o.b. Cuba, the price to the 
consumer would be in the neighborhood 
of 12@13c. Bakers, buying in consider- 
able quantities, would be able to get a 
wholesale rate, which would probably be 
1@2c lb cheaper. The difference be- 
tween the wholesale and retail price 
would allow for freight, refining charges 
and profit. Since the Cuban crop usually 
fixes the price of the domestic beet sugar 
crop as well as the small domestic cane 
crop, the belief is that sugar prices will 
be in that neighborhood for 1921, 

In his investigation of the Cuban sugar 
situation, Mr. Wyckoff found the Cuban 
banks, excited because of the unduly 
high prices of sugar early this year, had 
been lending money to the Cuban plant- 
ers on the basis of 14c, 15c and even l6c 
Ib in Cuba. When the demand began to 
fall off, due to the unwillingness of the 
American public to pay prices based on 
these raw prices, the Cuban_ bankers 
found themselves with many loans on 
their hands based on an exorbitant sugar 
price. 

At the advice of Mr. Wyckoff and 
others, the Cuban government advised 
the banks to call in their loans on sugar 
at this price and take the losses with 
which they were threatened, as the only 
means of averting a more serious finan- 
cial situation than actually did occur. 
When the banks began to call in their 
loans, the depositors became alarmed and 
started runs on many Cuban banks, with 
the result that the government issued an 
order preventing any one from drawing 
more than 10 per cent of his balance at 
one time. 

This order had the double effect of 
preventing the runs and also of seriously 
handicapping the planters, many of 
whom could not get enough money for 
their payrolls. It was at this point that 
the United States government stepped in, 
and, because of the excellent condition of 
the finances of the Cuban government, 
advised a sale of bonds to relieve the 
money stringency. These bonds are to 
be sold in the United States, and the 
success of the issue is said to be al- 
ready assured. 

Mr. Wyckoff is recognized in the De- 
partment of Justice as an expert on 
sugar prices, and it was on the basis of 
the report he made, covering every phase 
of the sugar situation, that the State 
department at Washington has been act- 
ing in its negotiations with the Cuban 
government concerning the a for ex- 
port. Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


Travellers leaving France may not take 
out of the country French or foreign 
money worth more than 5,000 francs. 
The limit was formerly 1,000 francs. 
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Larger amounts than 5,000 francs may 
be taken out of the country only after 
special permission has been sectred. 





FARMERS MAKE COMPLAINT 


Nebraskan Corn Growers’ Tales of Woe— 
Can’t Sell Crop at Profit—Talk of 
Using It for Fuel 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 30.—A tremendous 
crop of corn has been produced in Ne- 
braska, Iowa and the other states tribu- 
tary to the Omaha market. What are 
the farmers going to do with it? 

“T’ve got some $300 land,” said a well- 
known farmer in this state. “I’m paying 
7 per cent interest. If I can, I'll have 
to sell my corn for 50c bu. Even if we 
did agree to pay 6c and 7c for husking, 
I’ve got to pay 8c and it costs about 2c 
to shell. Add a few cents for incidentals, 
and figure out what I’m going to have 
left when I pay expenses, interest, seed 
and a few other things. Averaging 
around 35 bus to the acre, my corn won’t 
help me out any this year, and I, for one, 
can’t borrow any money to buy feeders. 
If I could, I’d have to sell something 
else to pay the already accumulating in- 
terest. I say that 50c is too low for our 
corn, and the general public knows it 
when it’s figured up seriously. I can’t 
see that corn flakes are coming down any 
for the consumer.” 

Another farmer in this state reviews 
the situation in this manner: “I own my 
own farm; not a cent against it. Ill 
have about 2,000 bus of corn. I’ve got 
some wheat, some oats, and I'll sell my 
hogs now. I don’t have to feed them 
any longer. I won’t have to sell my 
corn at all, and I’ll just hold it. I know 
it does not look right, but I sometimes 
am in sympathy with the beliefs of some 
of my neighbors that we should raise 
only half as much grain and farm prod- 
ucts next year. It doesn’t seem fair that 
we get so little for our, products and the 
people who have to eat them have to pay 
just as much as they did when we were 
getting high prices. I believe $1 is low 
enough for corn.” 

A cash renter says he will be forced 
out unless his landlord tides him over 
another year. “I pay $800 cash rent, 
and according to the prices they say we 
are going to get for our corn, I won’t 
be able to pay the rent and keep on liv- 
ing,” he said. 

Burning corn as a substitute for coal 
is not a new procedure for Nebraska 
farmers, according to C. H. Gustafson, 
president of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union. Reports reaching Mr. Gustafson 
from many parts of the state indicate 
that the farmers are seriously consider- 
ing the using of corn this year as a sub- 
stitute for the high priced coal. 

“Many farmers have been forced to 
sell unshelled corn at 48c bu,” said Mr. 
Gustafson. “Assuming that new corn 
weighs 70 lbs to the bu, it is readily un- 
derstood why it is cheaper to burn grain 
as fuel in preference to coal that costs 
at least $17 a ton.” 

In the early history of the state it was 
a common practice among the farmers 
to burn corn as fuel, Mr. Gustafson said. 
In recent years, however, the price of 
corn has not justified the farmers in such 
a practice. Mr. Gustafson is of the opin- 
ion that farmers of the state have not 
used corn as fuel since 1906, when the 
corn crop was even larger than this 
year’s estimated yield of 251,619,000 bus. 

Leicn Leste. 





WICHITA 

Wichita mills report no change in the 
milling situation during the week. No 
sales of any consequence were made to 
large buyers for deferred shipment. The 
business being received is from the estab- 
lished trade for prompt shipment, and is 
sufficient to keep all mills in Wichita 
running full time. Some mills report 
wheat as being hard to obtain since the 
recent movement of the farmers to hold 
their wheat, and most mills are limiting 
their sales to the actual wheat on hand 
and in elevators. The demand for export 
flour is very poor. The call for millfeed 
has also fallen off since last week. Quo- 
tations: short patent, $11.60@11.80; 95 
per cent, $11.30@11.50; straight, $11@ 
11.20,—all basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City. 
Bran $30 ton, and gray shorts $40, basis 
Kansas City. 
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A. L. Pearson, until recently sales map, 
ager of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling (, 
has accepted a position in the sales gp 
partment of the Consolidated Flour Mj, 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and assumed his 
new duties Oct. 26. 

Stanley Williams, southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma representative of the Wichit, 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 


NOTES 


D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., spent the week at the 
company’s mill in St. John, Kansas. 

Mrs. A. S. Barr, wife of A. S. Barr, 
of the Stafford Flour Mills Co., with of- 
fices in Wichita, died on Oct. 23, after a 
long illness, 



































— woe marri 
W. T. Voils, of the Hunter Milling on Oct. 28, at Independence, Kansas 7 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, and K. R. Miss Gladys Short, of Oklahoma City 
Mohn, of the Ellinwood (Kansas) Grain Okla. Mr. Williams and bride were he 
& Supply Co., were Wichita visitors dur- Wichita this week en route to Amarillo 
ing the week. Texas, where they will spend a vacation 
———= 
Range of Grain Prices 
Range of grain prices in important markets, in cents per bushel, as reporte by th 
Department of Agriculture: . 
o——— -Corn—-—____| 
‘No. 2 red winter wheat————, No. 2 No. 2 mixed No. 2 oats 
St. Louis Chicago *New York Chicago St. Louis Chicago 
1911—Dec, ... 94 @100 91% @ 98% 95% @ 99% 68 @ 71 62% @ 74 45% @4Tx 
1912—Dec, 99% @111% 105% @109 47 @ 54 46 @ 48% 312 @33y 
19183—Dec, ... 90 @ 97% 93% @ 97% 100 @101% 64 @ 73% 656 @ 82 % @40 
1914—-Dec, ...112% @127% 113% @128% 124% @135% 62% @ 68% 62 @ 68% 16% @49y 
1915—Dec. ...116 @129 117 @128% .....@..... 69%@ 756 5 @ 75% 40%@4 
1916—Dec, ...168 @187 167 @180% 163 @190% 88 @ 96 88%@ 94% 46% @iy 
1917—Dec. ... 2165 217 226 160 @190 153 @179 70% @80% 
1918—Jan. ... 216 217 226 170 @186 165 @179 78 @84y 
June ... 2165 217 226 150 @165 148 @164 1 @80% 
July ...221 @236 223 @230 236% 160 @175 154 @180 12% @Uy 
Aug. ...206 @225 223 @226 238 160 @180 157 @195 67% @72% 
Sept. ...221 @226% 223 @226 238 140 @165 163 @170 70% @13% 
Oct. ...221 @224% 223 @226 238 1356 @145 145 @150 66% @714 
Nov. ...221 @228 223 @226 238 130 @145 142 @147 67% @17y 
Dec. ...225% @248% 226% @242 238 135 @155 145 @156 68 @7% 
1919—Jan. ...236 @255 223 @232 238 122 @162 6 54 @764 
eb, ...235 @243 223 @236 238 122 @138 cccc eo Doves 15% @64 
March. 236% @263 235 @236% 238 181% @164 157 @158 58% @67% 
April ...260 @278 268 @268 238 155% @172 161 @166 66% @75% 
May ...246 @278 268 @278% 238 160% @185 166 @180 67% @14y 
June ...236 @247 2382 @246 238 171 @185% 174 @185 67% @14 
July ...221 @242 223 @229 238 179% @210 181% @204 re, eee 
Aug. ...221 @224% 223 @227% 238 183 @210 188 @200 70% @80y 
Sept. 221 @225% 223 @227% 238 133 @183 221 @247 65% @14y 
Oct. ...221 @229 223 @227% 238 137 @153 139 @149 70% @74¥ 
Nov, ...224 @241 224 @237 238 137 @166 144 @164 71% @80 
Dec. ...240 @256 238% @247 275 @280 142 @160 150 @155 75 @85y 
1920—Jan, 260 @284 250 271 265 @265 142 @158% 150 @156 84% @91y 
Feb. 240 @277 238 @266 260 @260 133 @156 144 @144 80 @92 
March ..250 @268 255 @255 260 @285 150 @169 158 @166 88 @100 
April 264 @293 263 @287 286 @316 166% @180 171 @178 92% @1114 
May 283 @312 283 @315 310 @338 187 @217 185 @213 100% @117y 
June 275 @299 275 @300 305 @320 176 @201% 177 @200 107 @i29 
July ...224 @291 229 @285 258 @325 140 @183% 149 @178 72 @106 
Aug. ...222 @262 222 @262% 250 @289 140 @149 144 @173 68 @ &&y 
Sept --2386 @268_..... @ rccve 253 @294..... @ecces 103 @151 O.s., 
Oct. 1...383 @234 ..... @eocee 247 @2656..... Derese 105 @105 Drees 
*F.o.b. afloat, 
United States—Average Farm Prices 
Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 
Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 
Date— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
1910—Dec. 1 88. 48.0 34.4 57.8 71.5 66.1 65.7 67.1 2311 
1911—Dec. 1 ° 61.8 45.0 86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 1821 
1912—Dec. 1 . 48.7 31.9 50.5 66.3 66.1 50.5 72.6 1147 
+ 1918—Dec, 1 . 69.1 39.2 63.7 63.4 76.5 68.7 72.6 1199 
1914—Dec. 1 98.6 64.4 43.8 54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
1915—Dec. 1 .......000- 91.9 67.5 36.1 61.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
1916—Dec. 1 ooccccececs 160.3 88.9 62.4 88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
BOSTHAIOG, BD ccccccccese 200.8 127.9 66.6 113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
1918—Dec. 1 ..crccseece 204.2 136.9 71.9 91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
1919—Jan. 1 ........ e+ 204.8 144.7 70.8 91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 27.7 
POR 2 ncccseccece 207.5 138.1 64.3 86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 3101 
March 1 .ccccccce 208.0 137.2 62.6 85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 38274 
MOT 1 cccccccce - 214.2 149.6 65.8 92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
MOY 1 ceccvcccese 231.1 162.6 70.9 103.9 155.5 147.3 118.9 174.6 3614 
SERS 2 ccccccocces 228.4 171.2 71.2 109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 73.7 389.3 
SOF 2 ccvccccvces 222.0 176.5 70.9 108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 169.8 4441 
BOR 2 cccccdcvocs 217.2 191.2 76.3 118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 
BOP 2 cccvceseoss 205.7 185.4 71.7 115.6 138.3 159.8 187.5 1765.4 6176 
Oct. 1 eseeecese 209.6 153.9 68.4 115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 154 438.2 
MOV, 2 ccccccccses 213.2 133.4 68.7 117.1 129.8 160.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
OC. 2 cecvcccccce 215.1 134.9 71.7 120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
2080—FOR. 2 ccccccccere 231.8 140.4 78.2 130.2 162.3 160.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
WB wteecns sens 236.7 146.8 82.7 137.1 154.5 154.9 217.6 156 456.5 
SEMTOR 1 ciccccoce 226.6 148.5 84.5 129.3 145.0 155.7 243.5 172 472, 
BOGE 2 cccccsvcce 234.0 158.6 90.7 140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185 455.7 
MOF 2 wcccvcccece 251.3 169.6 98.3 146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205 448.2 
SUMO 1 accccccceccs 258.3 185.2 102.9 148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
SUE SB evecsccacce 253.6 185.6 104.5 142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 21% 359.6 
BU SD ciwossvveces 232.2 163.7 81.9 121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 22 303.7 
BORG, 2 ccccccieces 218.7 155.7 70.2 105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 20 290.3 
OO | osrviwarves 214.3 121.3 60.7 91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 16( 279.7 
United States—Government Estimates of Wheat Condition 
Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agr: 
culture, together with the final yield per acre: 
cs Winter wheat: i ee Spring wheat- 
Dee. 1 When Yield When Yield 
previous har- per h per 
year Apr.1 Mayl1 Junel vested acre Junel July1 Aug.1 vesied acre 
Year— pac. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus p.c p.c. p.c. p.c, bus 
BORO. coves 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 15.6 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 112 
1919. ...06 98.6 99.8 100.6 94.9 84.0 14.7 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 9.0 
1918.,.... 7%3 78.6 864 $88 79.5 16.3 953 862 796 79.5 168 
1917 ++. 86.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 76.9 15.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 12.6 
1926. cece 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 76.7 13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 a 
ee 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 16.2 94.9 93.3 93.4 94 bey: 
TGAS. cove - 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 19.0 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 i 
1913..... - 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 76 13.0 
ROSS. ccccs 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 15.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90 Me 
BORL. cove - 82.6 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 14.8 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 7 
1910....2. 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 15.9 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.4 i 
1909 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 15.8 95.2 92.7 91.6 88. -y 
91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 14.4 95.0 89.4 80.7 77 J aa 
94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77. , ey 
a... 82 G2. 2 O26 2s .48 91.4 86.9 83.4 ey 
82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87 Ht 
86.6 76.5 76.6 77.7 78.7 12.4 93.4 93.7 87.6 66.. 0 
99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 12.3 96.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 Th 
86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 14.4 95.4 92.4 89.7 87. it 
97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 15.2 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 108 
97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 13.3 87.3 65.2 56.4 56.3 133 
92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 11.5 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.4 160 
éave 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 14.9 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 135 
- 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.6 81.2 14.1 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 135 
81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 11.8 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 18.0 
89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 11.6 97.8 102.2 95.9 94 is 
91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 14.0 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 10 
87.4 77.4 75.4 76.5 77.7 12.0 86.4 74.1 67.0 68 ’ 121 
85.3 $1.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 13.7 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 18! 
98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 14.7 92.6 94.1 96.5 97.2 11 
95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 10.9 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 . 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with The Northwestern Miller, 
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Business in flour has been slack during 
the past week, nor is any revival expect- 
ed unti! Monday, when the price of bread 
will rise at least 3d per 4-lb loaf. Bak- 
ers have been holding off on purchasing 
flour, as they did not want to make cheap 
bread from dear flour. Though the au- 
thorities had promised that any baker 


who could show he had lost money from 
having had to buy high priced flour dur- 
ing the four weeks in which he was com- 
pelled to keep to the old price of flour 
should be compensated by a sufficient 
rebate on his flour purchases, yet bakers 
all over London have refrained from 


buying. 

The sale of over-sea flour was killed 
as soon as the Wheat Commission pub- 
lished the new scale of graduated prices. 
That was inevitable. If there had been 
any high class flour on offer, such as 
Minneapolis patents or American hard 
winter straights, or even Australians, the 
bakers would have clutched greedily at 
it, because, at the flat rate for imported 
flour which rules till next Monday, those 
flours could be bought for less than will 
be charged then; in the case of the 
Americans and Canadians, the charge 
will be 4s 9d over the rate that has been 
ruling so long. 

But there is no such flour about, and 


the Chinese, durum and soft winter clears 
that seem to be all that jobbers have 
recently had to offer will be priced on 
Monday next at 6s 6d below today’s rates. 
The effect of the publication of the scale 
that is so soon to come into force has 
been to leave many thousands of bags 
of Chinese flour in the hands of jobbers. 
These men stand to lose a good deal of 


money unless they are compensated by 
the commission. 

There has been no allocation of flour 
this week, for which both distributors 
and jobbers are profoundly thankful, as 
under existing conditions they would 


have had no use for it. The principle of 
selling imported flour on its merits, in- 
stead of at a flat rate, is universally 
approved on this market, but there is 
fear it will be a long time before there 
much flour on offer in the higher 
Classes, 


There have been very few, if any, 
tenders from importers to the commis- 
sion within the past week or two. For 
the present it does not seem to be buying 


flour. We have had a hint as to the 
policy of the commission from a recent 
instruction to millers not to use more 
than 10 per cent of Manitoba wheat in 
any grist, as a great scarcity of this 
variety is anticipated. Canada is esti- 
mated to hold a surplus of spring wheat 


of about 160,000,000 bus at least, but it 
will be too dear for us, 

From next Monday imported flour sold 
to bakers will be subject to a discount 
of Sd in the pound sterling for cash in 
seven days, 2d for cash in 14 days, and 
Id for cash in 21 days, which is identical 
with the discount on G.R. flour. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is very firm, for 
the good reason that at last it is believed 
to have been relieved from government 
stocks of oatmeal and rolled oats, a cer- 
tain proportion of which had become 
unfit for human consumption. Some 


purchases made in America for August- 
September dispatch have to come for- 
ward, but there does not seem to be much 
bidding for September-October positions. 
Little new crop Scotch oatmeal has come 
into the market yet. Midlothian is held 
at 110s@112s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, 
while coarse Aberdeen is 97s 6d. Me- 
dium and fine cuts are worth 96s 3d. A 
little American pinhead is on offer at 
95s, and medium at 93s 9d. American 
fine cut is worth 90s. Some London pin- 
head and medium cuts are offered at 
92s 6d. 

Midlothian rolled oats are worth 100s 
@112s 6d per sack, while there is a spe- 
cial quality held at 112s 6d. Aberdeen 
and Irish are worth 105s, and there is 
some American making 90s per sack. 
There is some London made about at 
97s 6d. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed has dropped off, as far as 
demand for bran is concerned, but mid- 
dlings are still sought for; probably the 
reduced extraction of flour—it is now 
77 per cent—will lead to a still better 
inquiry. There is no change in the offi- 
cial prices. 


DEATH OF FELIX COHEN 


While recently in Holland I learned 
with deep regret of the death of Felix 
Cohen, of Rotterdam, which occurred 
suddenly in France about three weeks 
ago, as has been announced in The 
Northwestern Miller. Mr. Cohen had 
been connected with the flour importing 
trade in Holland for over 30 years, and 
was highly respected by all who knew 
him. He left Rotterdam for Paris on 
a holiday, by automobile, and while re- 
turning home was suddenly taken ill, 
and was conveyed to Lille, France, where 
he died after an illness of two weeks. 

Mr. Cohen was 64 years old. For many 
years he had held the position of consul 
to Greece in Rotterdam, and in addi- 
tion to doing an important business in 
flour was a large importer of fruits and 
dried fruits from Greece and elsewhere. 

The business will be continued under 
the same name by J. Vieyra, who was 
associated in business for many years 
with Mr. Cohen. 


THE DATUM LINE 


The coal strike, which was originally 
fixed for Sept. 25, was suspended—first 
for a week, and at the end of that week 
for a fortnight longer—in order that a 
ballot might be taken on the proposal 

ut before the men’s executive committee 
by the coal owners, at the direction of 
the government, for a standard wage ac- 
cording to the amount of output. As 
will be recalled, the miners are demand- 
ing an additional 2s per shift, which de- 
mand the government has steadily re- 
sisted, insisting that any increase in wage 
must be coincident with an increase in 
output. 

At first there was a complete dead- 
lock. Days were spent in discussing the 
“datum” line, which was intended to 
serve as a basis for the calculation of 
wages. The owners made one suggestion 
and the miners another, and neither 
would budge. On the matter again being 
referred to the premier he urged them 
not to throw away the substance for a 
shadow that would be a very dark one, 
and when the delegates returned to the 
conference an amended offer was made 
by the owners, and after a lengthy dis- 
cussion it was decided to postpone the 
strike until Oct. 16, and to ballot the 
members of the Miners’ Federation on 
the owners’ offer. 

The “datum line” offered is a series 
of wage increases, which in the case of 
adult miners rise from 1s per shift on 
an output of 240,000,000 tons of coal per 





year to Is 6d per shift on an output of 
244,000,000, with further increases of 6d 
per shift for every additional 4,000,000 
tons beyond that figure. Another 8,000,- 
000 tons per annum, therefore, secures for 
the miners what they originally asked 
for, namely, 2s a shift for adults, Is 
for youths from 16 to 18, and 9d per 
shift for boys under 16. 

Before the war this country produced 
287,000,000 tons of coal per annum, and 
exported 70,000,000. This year it is esti- 
mated that the output will only amount 
to about 240,000,000 tons under present 
conditions, but the slightest increase in 
exertion and good will on the part of the 
miners would enable them to obtain their 
full 2s and at the same time bring hap- 
piness and welfare to their own land, 
while also helping those countries in 
Europe that are largely dependent on 
this country for coal, and for which they 
are making strong appeals. 

Never has a fairer offer been made, 
but it is going to be cast to the winds 
through the action of the extremists who, 
while professing support of the “datum 
line” scheme, have secretly worked 
against it. The balloting took place on 
Oct. 11, and in every coalfield the ma- 
jority of the votes were against the pro- 
posals, the total majority against being 
453,670. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 11 


Glasgow bakers, at a meeting today, 
decided to increase the price of the 4-lb 
loaf by 314d, in consequence of the fur- 
ther withdrawal of the bread subsidy. 
This means that the retail price of bread 
in Glasgow is now Is 414d, or exactly 175 
per cent above the price prevailing in 
July, 1914, As the cost of the loaf in 
Glasgow governs the position over prac- 
tically all Scotland, it may be taken that 
the increase agreed upon is representa- 
tive of the whole of this part of the 
country. 

The ending of a subsidy brings a nasty 
jar to the public, and it will not take 
any the more kindly to the increase, hap- 
pening, as it is, at a time when the wheat 
markets are easing. Consumers, how- 
ever, are promised a better loaf, and 
that is an important consideration. Our 
government latterly made no attempt to 
conceal the fact that, so long as it con- 
tributed in large part to the price, it 
assumed the right to dictate the quality 
offered, and so long as the national 
finances were tight, it was obvious that 
quality would be sacrificed for economy. 

The net result of this further with- 
drawal of the subsidy is that bread now 
ceases to be relatively the cheapest food 
in Great Britain today, and takes its 
place on a parity with other foods. This 
fact may or may not affect the rate of 
consumption and, consequently, the de- 
mand for flour on this market, but the 
belief here is that it will. The rate of 
extraction from the wheat in home mill- 
ing has been reduced twice in anticipa- 
tion of the lifting of the subsidy, and 
there is information in the possession of 
Scottish millers that suggests that before 
long the standard of milling will be back 
to 75, a level not enjoyed since we first 
went under control at the end of 1916. 

Such improvement in the home flour, 
with a good supply of wheat to select 
from, will undoubtedly intensify compe- 
tition for imported flour, and as Scot- 
land is proportionately so large a con- 
sumer of imported stocks, the traders 
here are trusting to the American millers 
to send a class of goods that will stand 
the test of this stronger competition. 


ARRANGE FOR FLOUR SUPPLY 


The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, realizing that it is not possible 
at present to proceed with its intended 


milling extensions, took the precaution 
of arranging for ample supplies of im- 
ported flour from the United States and 
Canada pending the time when it will be 
able to pursue its regular policy of mill- 
ing all its own requirements. The ar- 
rangements for imported flour have been 
completed by W. F. Stewart, the society’s 
milling manager, who recently visited 
America. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 11 


The quantities of government flour be- 
ing distributed are still restricted to 
about half the usual rate, but a pleasing 
feature has been the improvement in the 
soft winter wheats in Belfast and the 
north generally. There is no great anxi- 
ety on the part of either merchant or 
consumer to buy flour.. The consump- 
tion is not heavy for the time of year, 
trade is generally getting worse, and 
there is an atmosphere of weakness of 
all classes of grain stuffs, which is mak- 
ing buyers determined to work on a 
hand-to-mouth policy. 

Then again, the continual changing of 
conditions on the part of the government 
makes it impossible for buyers to know 
where they really stand. The latest no- 
tice, that after Oct. 18, American and 
Canadian flour would be sold at 7s above 
G.R. and Chinese flour, has caused con- 
sternation. The matter is so compli- 
cated and the risk of losing money by 
importers so great that business soon 
will be at a complete standstill. 

There is one thing the Irish market has 
to be thankful for, and that is that the 
amount of Chinese flour distributed in 
Ireland has been comparatively small. 
The soft Pacific Coast flour may not be 
as good as one would like, but it is much 
better than Chinese white flour. 

The government has issued a noticé 
that the advance of 22s 6d per sack in 
the price of flour, which after Oct. 17 
will be chargeable to the consumer, is an 
increase equivalent to 3d in the 4-lb loaf, 
This will bring an all-round price, ac- 
cording to the district, of from 1s 3d to 
Is 4d per 4-lb loaf. 

The weather has improved, but the 
heavy rains and wind storms of the last 
week have done considerable damage to 
the small wheat crop. Oats have suffered 
considerably, and a great many prime 
fields will only be fit for feeding. 


OATMEAL 


Rain has again put off deliveries of 
new oatmeal, but it has been the means 
of helping those who held a stock, chiefly 
of the American sorts, to get rid of it 
before the new crop comes in. All 
classes of flake variety, which two or 
three months ago were heavily held, are 
practically cleaned out, and anything to 
arrive from either the United States or 
Canada is now held at 90s per 280 Ibs. 
Those who have commitments are anxious 
to get cleared, as importers are afraid 
of American mills dropping their prices 
seriously. Irish is still held at 100s. 
There are some little lots of. new flake 
on the market, but it is being offered 
more in the shape of an advertisement 
than with any real idea of selling any 
quantity, as good milling oats are not 
to be had. 

FEED 


The demand for all classes of mill 
offals still continues good at the con- 
trolled price of £15 15s per ton for bran, 
bags included, ex-mill, and £16 15s for 
pollard. Dealers are, however, quoting 
£15@20, according to quality, the latter 
being the extreme for finest home made, 

Feedingstuffs are very dull again. In- 
dian meal is £19 10s per ton, bags in- 
cluded. Imported linseed cakes, just ar- 
riving, are offering at £22 10s, Belfast. 


Pn eR 


Decorticated cotton cakes are now £24 
10s for the home make; foreign not ob- 
tainable. Egyptian undecorticated can 
be bought at £15, bags included, Belfast. 


HOLLAND FLOUR MARKET 


Government Still Distributing Flour of an 
Inferior Quality to Bakers—Advent 
of Chinese Flour 


Rorrerpam, Hotianp, Oct. 13.—The 
market ruled very quiet this week, and 
little business passed. Buyers have lost 
confidence in prices, and buy only for 
immediate wants. 

Since Sept. 15 direct importation of 
flour has been allowed in this country, 
and today the importers have a better 
knowledge than a month ago of what our 
market will require. The government 
still distributes flour to the bakers, but 
of a very inferior quality, viz., of wheat 
flour mixed with 10 per cent rye flour 
and about 15 per cent potato flour. The 
price is F1.43 delivered to the bakers, the 
majority of whom, therefore, are — 
for cheap American flours to mix wit 
the government product, but they do not 
care to pay more than the price fixed 
by. the government. However, a few 
of the large bakeries have started to 
bake bread of prewar quality, and if the 
public is willing to pay the extra price 
charged for this bread, it is the general 
belief that the trade in the better grades 
of American and Canadian flours will be- 
come of larger volume. 

There has been very much discussion 
about Chinese flour. Last June a Holland 
firm imported 10,000 kilos of this flour 
as a trial lot, and has sent baking sam- 
ples all over the country with a view to 
establishing a market for it. It seems 
that other Holland importers were afraid 
of this competition and started to dis- 
credit the quality of the Chinese flour. 
One importer hinted in one of our prin- 
cipal newspapers that he feared it would 
be adulterated and mixed with plaster 
powder. 

A sample of the first arrival was sent 
to the government bureau at Wageningen, 
which issued the following statement: 
“The investigation of a sample of Chi- 
nese flour proved it to be absolutely pure. 
Baking tests are very satisfactory and 
the po of the bread good.” Next week 
a full cargo of Chinese flour is expected 
to arrive, and then larger tests will be 
possible. 

From the following quotations, which 
were cabled to The Northwestern Miller 
and appeared in its issue of Oct. 13, it 
will be noticed that Canadian mills are 
selling cheaper than the United States 
mills, which is very natural if one com- 

ares the exchange of the Canadian dol- 
ar with the United States dollar: spring 
patents, F1.46; first clears, F141; low 

ade, F135; Manitoba patent, F1.44; 
Erst clear, F140; Kansas patent, F1.44; 
Kansas straight, F1.41. 

The imports during the month of Au- 

st were as follows, in tons of 1,000 
ilos: 





Jan. to 
Aug., Aug., 
1920 1920 


Wheat flour from United States 2,224 10,525 
Wheat flour from Argentina... 12 
TES BOOP oo ccc decccccccscccese 117 540 
Rye flour from United States.. 19 215 
COFM BOUP .vcccrccscccccccccce 655 


Corn flour from United States.. 244 1,439 
BNO BOC nce ccccccccecsioceccs 84 721 
Rice flour from United States.. 26 638 
Buckwheat flour .........++555 7 1,121 


4 
Buckwheat flour from U. States 174 1,121 


Note: During the war, and more espe- 
cially recently, a great deal of Chinese 
flour has been brought to London. It 
has not been very popular, as its quality 
has varied so much, and there is no 
doubt that in some instances it has been 
found to contain ingredients other than 
wheat. A sample of Chinese flour was 
recently analyzed at a well-known labora- 
tory, and the report showed that it con- 
tained no less than five varieties of ce- 
reals. Another shipment, which was re- 
cently distributed in London, contained 
some gritty substance that was evidently 
an adulterant of some sort,—probably 
rice,—and the bakers who were given this 
flour by the government refused to use 
ft. On the other hand, some parcels re- 
ceived have been of quite fair quality. 

The Chinese flour, such as has been 


—_ to London, is very soft, weak 
chalky white in color, and is not, as 
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a rule, popular with the bakers. It is 
quite possible that the sample referred to 
above by our Holland correspondent was 
of a quality above the average, but as 
the Dutch baking trade is particularly 
partial to strong flours, it is difficult to 
believe that Chinese flour will meet with 
much favor in the markets of Holland. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





FLOUR MILLING IN INDIA 


Calcutta Publication Relates Advantages of 
the Small Mill in Decentralizing 
Flour Manufacture 


A writer in Indian Industries and Pow- 
er, published in Calcutta, India, referring 
to the problem of decentralizing flour 
manufacture, says: 

“In India, the saving in adopting such 
a system would be enormous, as in most 
cases the mileage over which the wheat 
has to be hauled to the nearest modern 
mill is very considerable. It will be ob- 
vious that much unnecessary expense is 
involved in transport of uncleaned wheat, 
in some cases hundreds of miles to a 
large milling center, added to which is 
the cost of transporting back the result- 
ing flour for consumption in the district 
where the wheat was grown. 

“Moreover, if the wheat can be milled 





tion and wear and tear, the production 
of much ‘attrition flour,’ i.e., much of the 
bran and other impurities become reduced 
to fine, dark flour, and get mixed with the 
white or pure flour, thus rendering neces- 
sary a further process to purify it. 

“We now come to the solution of the 
question which we started with. The in- 
ventor and makers of the little self 
contained flour mill claim to solve the 
question of the small mill against the big 
one, and to produce flour equal in quality 
and percentage of extract to that of the 
‘long system’ mill. And this is claimed 
to be done with about half the initial 
outlay for building and plant, while the 
working cost for producing a given quan- 
tity is, by comparison, only about two 
thirds. By an ingenious combination of 
four pairs of rolls of a special design, 
and a few special dressers and sifters, 
the bran is eliminated from the wheat 
practically without the production of any 
of the above-named ‘attrition flour,’ 
while, owing to the very small amount of 
‘handling’ of the stock, the flour is al- 
lowed to retain its natural bloom and 
aroma, and produces a better loaf than 
that made by the tortuous complexity of 
processes of the ‘long system,’ which 
tends to ‘kill’ these natural qualities. 

“The whole plant is self contained in 
one frame, is driven by one belt, and can 
be worked by one intelligent man without 


Wii 
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How the European Self-Contained Flour Mill Works in India 


within the locality which produced it, not 
only could the flour be retailed at a lower 
price, but the bran and offals would be 
available for stock feeding in the same 
district. 

“There has, however, been a difficulty 
in adopting this method since the advent 
of modern roller milling. This modern 
method of producing a high percentage 
of high grade flour has qredusliy evolved 
a very complex system, involving such a 
multiplicity of machines and processes 
to get the most economical and market- 
able results from the wheat that the ten- 
dency has been to shut out the small 
local miller who may have tried to estab- 
lish himself in the wheat districts. The 
reason for this is that it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to run a small plant 
on this-elaborate system to give anythin 
like equal economical results compare 
with the big mills, although they might 
be situated at a distance from the wheat 
country... Hence, many have been the 
failures and disappointments of those 
who have embarked on small milling en- 
terprises under the modern long system 
of milling. 

“As is well understood by the trade, 
the ordinary ‘long system’ of milling has 
reached a high degree of complexity, and 
now involves a very great number of dif- 
ferent machines and processes, which 
means heavy capital outlay and large cost 
for power, maintenance and personnel. 
Numerous roller mills, sifters, dressers, 
purifiers, redressers, repurifiers, pneu- 
matic devices, graders, etc., are arranged 
in costly buildings of four to six floors, 
and, from the point of intake, the wheat 
and its products are made to travel thou- 
sands of yards up and down and across 
these floors, through elevators, worms, 
conveyors, and spouting, all of which in- 
volves, apart from heavy power consump- 


expert milling knowledge or experience. 
It can be erected in a few days in a 
cheap, simple building or shed of one or 
two floors. The cleaning of the wheat is 
performed by another combined plant in 
one frame, combining five cleaning opera- 
tions in one machine, which can be placed 
either on the same floor as the mill or on 
a floor above. 

“The small mill comes in three sizes, 
capable of treating approximately 200 
Ibs, 400 Ibs and 600 Ibs, respectively, of 
wheat per hour, and it can be arranged 
to produce from 70 to 80 per cent of 
flour, according to the quality required. 
It can be adapted to produce the maida, 
the atta, and the rawa or soojee of India, 
in varying proportions to suit circum- 
stances.” 


India—Crops and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of British India, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxseed 
SOROS G ccc SIOOR sevese sedeoce 17,320 
Beeetaeeve BORGOS svkcce sccece 9,400 
1917-18... 370,421 156,307 92,680 20,600 
1916-17... 382,069 155,447 93,760 21,040 
1915-16... 323,008 147,653 80,000 19,040 
1914-15... 376,731 142,847 82,200 16,880 
1913-14... 312,032 125,118 82,400 165,448 
1912-13... 362,693 ...... 87,240 21,544 
1911-12... 370,616 weccce cvvce 25,592 
1910-11... 374,846 ...202 = sweee 22,544 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage of India, including some 
of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted): 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

Northwest Frontier ... 905 872 1,248 





MORE vecectcenccnces 116 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 6,444 7,166 
PORIAD ob cicccccessive 9,372 8,636 11,618 
Central Pr. and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind .... 1,610 1,397 3,102 
Bihar and Orissa ..... 1,147 965 1,224 
Central India ......... 2,700 2,296 4,143 
Other provinces ....... 1,851 2,259 2,720 

DOU Sve cee teskasse 29,864 28,764 36,316 
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Japan—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Japan, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats 


2026. ....5% 28,055 ..... 7,206... 
Ce 29,200 9,921 91,500 ..°"° 
OT eee $2,923 12,243 82,650 3,757 
ees 34,745 6,690 88,896 3/79) 
i ae i ee 89,486 4199 
CT ee $8,609 § ence 93,342 3,749 
rr ere i Se 85,835 3,753 
ST eerer eS eee 101,477 3,559 
TC eee 96,524. 5.05 90,559 — 5,809 
TT ory CT ere 86,468 3.559 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): ; 





1905-06...... 68,520 
1904-05...... 54,533 
1903-04...... 74,259 
1902-03...... 18,637 
1901-02...... 38,562 
1900-01...... 48,353 
1899-1900.... 102,009 
1898-99...... 105,000 
1897-98...... 53,000 
1896-97...... 32,000 
1895-96...... 46,000 
1894-95...... 61,000 
1893-94...... 82,000 
1892-93...... 59,000 





New Zealand—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of New Zealand, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats’ Barley 
ees 575 00 





1919-20.... 4,100 5, 

1918-19.... 6,568 415 6,885 711 
1917-18.... 6,808 368 4,943 569 
1916-17.... 65,051 274 6,371 738 
1915-16.... 17,332 351 7,653 820 
1914-16.... 6,854 284 11,436 597 
1913-14.... 6,559 312 15,206 1,234 
1912-13.... 6,348 222 + 4=614,013 1,421 
1911-12.... 8,000 278 10,438 1,296 
1910-11.... 8,535 478 10,412 960 

Sweden—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 





the grain crops of Sweden, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
| Pee eee ee  «<e6s 26,365 11,437 
1919. ..cccee 9,509 70,589 22,365 12,892 
BOBS ccccccs 9,003 57,880 19,793 11,670 
BOLT. eweccee 6,864 67,142 14,080 11,760 
1916. wccsece 8,979 93,089 22,929 14,621 
1916. wccccce 9,170 91,311 23,133 14,254 
1926. wcccces 8,472 52,657 27,699 12,195 
TORS. wcccecs 7,800 86,000 22,000 17,000 
1912. ..cceee 7,832 75,900 23,323 13,660 
WL. wccccee 7,945 63,462 23,825 13,725 
France—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 


the grain crops of France (figures for 1915- 
1918 exclusive of territory in enemy hands), 
by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 

1920.. 230,404 ..... 33,174 35,399 ‘ 
1919.. 182,444 168,303 28,786 22,964 11,773 
1918.. 225,736 176,504 28,935 27,475 9,560 
1917.. 134,675 214,259 24,768 37,265 14,904 
1916.. 204,908 277,179 33,351 38,268 none 
1916.. 222,776 238,551 33,148 31,787 17,104 
1914.. 282,689 294,458 32,002 42,719 22,530 
1913.. 321,000 322,131 62,677 48,870 21,078 
1912.. 336,284 313,656 48,890 49,079 23,733 
1911.. 315,126 303,328 45,894 47,631 16,560 

Spain—Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Spain, by calendar years, 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Barley 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye y 

1920.. 134,455 ..... $32,000 32,053 89,145 
1919.. 133,939 24,658 28,814 23,298 81,809 
1918.. 135,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 29,369 33,048 24,365 76,747 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,863 
1915.. 189,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,325 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 110,097 25,140 25,333 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,0356 18,867 59,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 

Belgium—Crops 
of 


Department of Agriculture estimates | 
the grain crops of Belgium (no figures avail- 
able for 1916, 1917 or 1918), by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Rye Oats Barley 
Rs i n000 8,799 14,824 30,300 3,693 
Se 9,895 138,681 26,920 3,611 
ee 6,189 SS err 
See 8,252 ROR. bcees 89 cress 
| er 8,000 18,000 40,000 4,000 . 
a 13,973 23,137 49,742 4,232 
, | ee 14,769 22,463 47,957 4,217 
| ore 15,348 21,312 35,086 4,253 
"| 14,615 24,360 43,249 4,446 
Roumania—Crops ; 
0 


Department of Agriculture estimates 
the grain crops of Roumania, by calen¢ 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 


Corn 
1920... 66,453 : 


1919... 48,491 3,430 11,797 14,272 102,228 
1916... 78,520 1,694 30,038 28,935 — ---; 
1915... 89,786 2,911 29,031 29,932 86,412 
1914... 49,270 1,959 25,505 25,015 102.582 
1913... 83,286 3,711 27,339 35,138 114,662 
1912... 88,924 3,583 21,294 20,774 89,000 
1911... 93,728 4,989 26,157 26,222 110.665 
1910.. 110,760 7,884 29,358 29,647 103,665 
1909... 56,750 3,090 19,955 25,945 66,40 


Roumania’s flaxseed crop was 196,000 en 
in 1919, 134,000 in 1915, 165,000 in 1914, an 
the average for the preceding five years was 
602,000 bus. 
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THE HENRY JAMES LETTERS 

Nothing in the autumn outgiving of 
pooks will be of more moment to the 
lover of literature than the two portly 
volumes containing the Letters of Henry 
James—a name honorable and venerable 
to all of discriminating taste in reading. 
Though it hardly seems possible, James 
has been gone four years, and already we 
can begin to look at him in that clearer 
erspective of time which enables better 
judgment and surer placing of merit. 
This writer’s faults, denied by the small 
band of his disciples, but nevertheless 
there to be reckoned with, will, as the 
swift years pass, be seen in their true 
minor importance, while his unquestion- 


able and shining virtues stand forth in 
ever higher relief against the gray back- 
ground of surrounding mediocrity. 


One of the dominant impressions from 
these fascinating epistles is the appeal- 


ing lovableness of the man who, in rela- 
tion to his family and friends, is herein 
plainly revealed as so thoroughly human, 
so affectionate, and so greatly dependent 
upon the warm contacts with others, be- 
speaking the language of the heart. To 
some, James, seen through his fiction or 


criticism, may seem the removed, austere 
artist, living in his Ivory Tower, far 
above the vulgar crowd; but as he is 
shown in these letters he is a human 
being almost pathetically calling for 
friendship, giving it and getting it, by a 
fundamental psychic law. 

Yet, in spite of his warm personal 
relations, brought out so plainly by the 
letters, he reveals himself here as essen- 


tially a lonely man, pursuing his art, to 
which he dedicated his whole life and 
his extraordinary powers, with a single 
eyed devotion which reminds us of the 
brothers Goncourt, or of a Stevenson. 
So far as the wide, general appeal went, 
the response was small, and increasingly 
small; this is demonstrated by the letters 
in a most striking way. At the end of 
his life, when he was past 70, he wrote 
Edmund Gosse with great frankness 
about the famous revised edition of his 


works which had but just appeared, and 


gives some extraordinary figures. It ap- 
pears the edition did so poorly, both in 
England and America, that the total 
sale for the year was hardly over $300,— 
an almost incredible fact. This is a 
drastic illustration of the price James 


paid for what is known as his “latest 
manner,” the style of fiction he produced 
after such a book as “The Tragic Muse” 


in the early nineties. His critics and 
admirers will perhaps forever be at log- 
gerheads over the question whether there 
is more gain than loss in the change. 
Speaking for myself, the work of the 
middle years, represented by such fiction 
as “The Portrait of a Lady” and “The 
American,” stands for what time will 


choose to keep of his vast output; these 
and their like, rather than “The Golden 
Bowl” and “The Wings of the Dove.” 
But there is no accounting fot tastes, 


and even the juryman who, disagreeing 
with the other 11, declared he never saw 
11 more obstinate men, had his right to 
an opinion! One thing only is sure: by 
adopting his latest manner and method 
of story telling and life study, James 
decimated the number of his adherents; 
he paid the price of becoming subtler and 


more remote from what Hazlitt called 
Pod bosom interests and passions of 
mankind.” 

_ One of the delights in reading these 
intimate revelations of a great man is to 
be found in the way he mingles star- 
tlingly unconventional idiom, not to say 
slang, with the most elegant and chaste 
diction of the man to letters called. This 
adds much piquancy to the perusal. 
James was too truly a master of speech 
not to know that, as Dr. Holmes said 
long ago, the proof of good writing lies 
in knowing when and how to liven up the 
traditional with “a good warm word.” 
Again and again, for example, we find 
the author of the exquisitely languaged 
books saying, “I sort of think,” and simi- 
lar undress expressions. And he is just 


the kind of writer to get away with it, 
in the pungent current phrase: only the 
well shod can wear slippers gracefully ! 

Those who recall the charming letters 
Stevenson wrote Henry James will be 
ag to know that those of James to him, 

this volume, can be placed beside them 
for warm hearted, offhand winsomeness. 
They are among the treasures of the col- 
lection. Naturally, many of the corre- 
spondents are well-known men and 
‘women of letters, and much interest in- 
heres in their words for that reason; 
Rhoda Broughton (it sounds like a name 
from the tombs), Mrs. Clifford, Edith 
Wharton, Hugh Walpole, H. G. Wells 
(one of the most frequent to be heard 
from), W. D. Howells (also standing 
high in the list), Edmund Gosse, Daudet 
and his wife, Mrs. Ward, A. C. Benson, 
and Mary Anderson (Mrs. Navarro)— 
these are a few of the many to whom 
he writes, and shows the peculiarly play- 
ful-affectionate mood he Sonutt to bear 
upon his human contacts. As one reads, 
one comes to love the writer for this 
appealing quality of his outreach toward 
those he called friends. In the family 
letters, of course, this is intensified. The 
letters to and about his brother upon the 
latter’s death are certainly among the 
most beautiful possessions of our time. 
Between William and Henry the bond 
was very steadfast and strong; nor, like 
David and Jonathan, in death were they 
long divided. 

One most interesting and little-known 
aspect of James’s work and life comes 
out in the letters dealing with his ex- 
periments with play writing. He had for 
years the aspiration to do drama that 
should win favor. The artistic problem 
involved also intrigued him, but with the 
failure of “Guy Domville,’ which he 
properly regarded as his best piece, he 
learned the bitter lesson that his genius 
was not adapted to that difficult form 
of literary expression. He had hoped 
that the financial rewards might be sub- 
stantial, and it is plain how much he 
suffered in this drastic experience, yet 
also plain that he returned to his right 
business, the writing of fiction, with a 
sigh of relief, after the necessary disil- 
lusionment. It is strange that James 
should not have had sufficient realization 
of his true calling to know that the play 
was not for him. No fictionist of our 
time was less called to the stage, but he 
did not see it, and could only find it out 
through the actual trying. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
brought out by the letters is the light 
they shed on his expatriation and final 
assumption of British citizenship. 
Through his long residence in England, 
and still more because of his’ congenital 
and acquired sympathy with that older 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, James became 
at heart as attached to things British as 
any native. Yet it may be questioned 
whether he would ever have taken the 
formal step had it not been for the war. 
The intense, perfervid feeling of oneness 
with the British cause this created, cou- 
pled with his sorrow and dismay that 
America was laggard, as he saw it, in 
throwing herself early into alliance with 
her great kinsman overseas, led him, be- 
yond any doubt, to forswear allegiance 
to the flag of his nativity. The writer of 
this review happened to see some private 
letters of James, not published in these 
volumes, which settled the question of 
motive. So, in a way, it was outraged 
patriotism as an American that, by a 
paradox, drove him into apparent re- 
nunciation ! 

No one can read these letters without 
having a deepened sense that here is a 
great man and a great writer: an artist, 
et his eccentricities and limitations be 
what they may, such as the United 
States must always cherish and honor. 
Indeed, may it not be said that, in the 
long record of accomplishment in the 
field of literature, one has to point to 
Henry James as the figure above all oth- 


ers distinguished for an unremitting, con- 
secrated and successful devotion to the 





art of his election? There is something 
splendidly austere, with all its sweetness, 
about such a sight, such an achievement; 
and the letters will play their part in 
that final estimate when every man gets 
his deserts, for they admit us into some 
of the subtlest recesses of the psychology 
of a most fascinating modern mind. 


Ricuarp Burton. 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF CHINA 


China, “the mysterious and marvelous,” 
appears to offer an exhaustless field for 
the written observations of tourist, pub- 
licist and politician. Victor Murdock 
has contributed the latest, a record of his 
experiences and impressions on a recent 
journey through the central, western and 
northern sections of the country. 

It would be easy to quarrel with Mr. 
Murdock’s style, which seems to aim over- 
strenuously at the “popular,” but at least 
the text is not difficult to read, and it is 
almost uniformly entertaining. Probably 
there are sinologues who will find rea- 
son to question some of his findings con- 
cerning Chinese affairs, and many of his 
observations no doubt suffer from the 
circumstance of being too hastily re- 
corded but, on the whole, the book has 
value. 

Mr. Murdock appears to take the con- 
ventional view of the Japanese menace. 
It is his opinion that if the matter should 
be put to a vote in China, the Chinese 
would declare Japan their greatest 
enemy. “To the average informed Chinese 
imagination,” he writes, “Japan is a 
dragon circling around China, licking its 
chops and trying to decide where to bite 
first. While I have come to feel that 
Japan is laying for China, and I fancy 
the world is to have a great row about it 
and that the United States is liable to 
get into it, I don’t think Japan is China’s 
greatest enemy. I put Dirt and Dishon- 
esty in first place.” 

There are some keen chapters on pub- 
lic men, politics and American business 
interests in China, in addition to much in- 
teresting narrative of the author’s adven- 
tures in western China and a great deal 
of entertaining detail concerning Chinese 
life and the changes that have been 
wrought in it within recent years. 

“China, the Mysterious and Marvellous,” by 
Victor Murdock; Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 

* + 
THE STORY OF THE ENGINE 


Motor mechanics reduced to the sim- 
plest common denominator are explained 
in Mr. Decker’s interesting story of the 
engine. The question “How does it 
work?” is simply answered. Beginning 
with the lever, the first of the elementary 
mechanical movements, the author gives 
a short history of the development of the 
steam engine from the days of Watt’s ex- 
periments. Having given the reader a 
working knowledge of all engines and of 
the technical terms of the subject, he 
goes on to the more complicated engines 
of the present day, including steam, gas, 
gasoline and oil, together with their ap- 
plication to the locomotive, the steamship, 
the automobile and the airplane. There 
are diagrams on nearly every page ex- 
plaining the text, which in itself is ad- 
mirably clear. It is an excellent volume 
for one who wishes to gain a working 
knowledge of the subject without floun- 
dering through hopeless technicalities. 
“The Story of the Engine from Lever to 

Liberty Motor,” by W. F. Decker; Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
* * 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Admirers of Compton Mackenzie will 
be delighted to find in his new novel, 
“The Vanity Girl,” the further adven- 
tures of many members of his fiction 
family with whom they have made ac- 
quaintance in other tales. “Further ad- 
ventures” is not quite accurate, of course, 
for they are really collateral episodes, 
the spotlight having been shifted to one 
who was formerly a secondary figure; 
yet the reappearance of other members 
of the family, revivified for the moment, 
lends a pleasant sense of continuity; 
Sylvia Scarlett, for example, hovers tan- 
talizingly at the very edge of the spot- 
light that in her own book threw her into 
bold relief, and is made all the more 
certainly a creature of seeming flesh and 
blood. 

“The Vanity Girl” is Dorothy Lons- 
dale, who was imperfectly though inter- 
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estingly sketched in “Sylvia Scarlett.” 
The author picks up the threads of her 
life in a London suburb, where her vain 
ambitions are overcrowded by a large 
family of brothers and sisters and ham- 

ered by parents of whom she heartily 

sapproves. The crush of circumstances, 
combined with the accident of her beauty, 
lead her upon the stage and into a rapid 
success that culminates in her marriage 
to the Earl of Clarehaven. Up to this 
point she is in many respects a despicable 
creature; though she is perhaps no more 
instinctively selfish and egoistic than 
most people, she indulges these qualities 
to the point of sacrificing family and 
friends, everything in fact but her own 
rigid reputation. Mingled with this in- 
tense self absorption, nevertheless, are 
some admirable qualities that begin to 
emerge during and after her campaign 
for an earldom; these develop toward the 
end of the tale a character that might 
command the applause of even the harsh- 
est critic. 

Dorothy Lonsdale personifies the self- 
ishness and ruthlessness that lurk in every 
human heart, but fortunately are not 
commonly or wholly unleashed. She is 
coldly admirable in her shrewd calcula- 
tion, in her courage and determination, 
and even in the almost cruel application 
of her beauty to realize her ambitions. In 
the end she attains something of a halo 
of heroism, the absence of which makes 
her decidedly unheroic in the earlier epi- 
sodes, through her self sacrifice upon the 
altar of aristocracy; she redeems and in 
her eyes justifies her austere selfishness 
by perpetuating the doubtful glories of a 
family name. The actress of the Vanity 
Theatre remains “the yanity girl” to the 
end, for, mingled with her ambition to 
preserve the Clarehaven peerage is al- 
ways the frank snobbery that keeps be- 
fore her the vision of a portrait of her- 
self hanging beside those of her unlovely 
predecessors, and a certain dazzling bi- 
ographical paragraph in the book of 
peers. 

As is the case with all of Mr. Macken- 
zie’s books, there is much fine-spun ma- 
terial upon the pages of this one, a great 
deal of which consists of startlingly frank 
cross sections of human nature. He ex- 
poses thoughts, actions and motives that 
most writers and readers do not venture 
to bring forth from their conventional 
hiding places. 

“The Vanity Girl,” by Compton Mackenzie; 

Harper & Bros., New York; $2 net. 

~ * 


BANK CREDIT 


Mr. Phillips has produced a book ex- 
plaining commercial credit and giving a 
detailed analysis of mercantile credit and 
the interpretation of credit statements. 
Part One is devoted largely to an exposi- 
tion of the way in which cash in banks 
becomes the basis of manifold loans and 
deposits, and to a statement of the rela- 
tion of loans to the other principal items 
of the bank balance sheet. The general 
theme of Part Two is a consideration of 
the factors underlying and affecting the 
soundness of the contents of banks’ port- 
folios. There is a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of recent changes in bank credit 
arrangements, including the evolution of 
the form of the bank borrower’s obliga- 
tion, the growth of the note brokerage 
business, and the establishment of the’ 
bank credit department and its effects on 
the quality of bank loans. 

The book is designed for use in school 
work, and conforms to textbook tradi- 
tions, but should be a valuable addition 
to any business library. 


“Bank Credit,’”” by Chester A. Phillips; the 
Macmillan Co., New York; $4 net, 





Books Received 


“The Story of the Engine, from Lever to 
Liberty Motor,” by W. F. Decker; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“The New World,” by Frank Comerford; 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

“Wild Turkeys and Tallow Candles,” by 
Ellen Hayes; Four Seas Co., Boston; $2.50 
net. 

“‘Kobiety,” a novel of Polish life, by Sofa 
Rygier-Nalkowska; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $2 net. 

“Laughing House,” a novel, by Maade 
Minnigerode; G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $1.90 net. 

“Without Mercy!” a novel, by John Good- 
win; G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York; $2 net. 

“The Golden Barque,” short stories, by 
Seumas O'Kelly; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $1.76 net. 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








“You’re a very careful driver.” 

“Yes, ma’am. When I learned to drive 
there were always three women in the 
back seat tellin’ me what to do.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
a. ae 


Customer: “I say, do you ever play 
anything by request?” 
Delighted Musician: “Certainly, sir.” 
Customer: “Then I wonder if you’d be 
so good as to play a game of dominoes 
until I’ve finished my lunch?” —Punch. 


“How changed you are! 
hard?” 

“Yes, I try to solve the problem of 
‘the H. C. L.’ by the principle of ‘Life 
without Hunger.’ ax 7 Rire (Paris). 


You work 


Business Man (in car): “Here, do you 
want a dog?” 

Income Tax Payer: “Not me!” 

—Bystander (London). 
* # 

A young matron amazed her husband 
a few evenings ago by giving him one of 
Sefior Blasco Ibajfiez’s latest novels. 

“Why do we buy this?” he asked. “It 
will be out as a movie in a few weeks, 
and then we won’t have to read it.” 

—Kansas City Star. 


“Have you given up the idea of sub- 
dividing the farm into town lots?” 

“For the present,’ answered Farmer 
Corntossel, “my boy Josh and I couldn’t 
quite agree. He didn’t see the sense of 
providing sites for any public buildings 
except motion picture theatres.” 

—Washington Star. 
* #*# 

Newsboy: “All *bout de awful wreck !” 

Old Lady: “I want a paper.” 

Newsboy: “Sure, lady, maybe one of 
your friends was killed.” —Judge. 

* * 

Newly Wed: “Nothing like it, my boy. 
You just marry a sweet girl, like my 
wife, for instance, and settle down—one 
that isn’t afraid to share your lot for 
better or worse.” 

Confirmed Bachelor (unconvinced): 
“Sounds nice, but some of these share- 
holders blossom into directors.” 

—Town Topics. 
oa * 

Two college students were talking of 
one of their old professors one day when 
they chanced to meet. “Do you know,” 
said one of them, “that that man changed 
the whole course of my life one day, 
just by something he said to me?” 

“Is that true?” replied the other. 
“What did he say?” 

“Well—er—hm—I,” stammered _ the 
other. “Really what he said was ‘Good 
morning!” —Friends’ Intelligencer. 

e.-@ 
BREWING TROUBLE 

Drummer (in prohibition store) : “Why 
is that crowd of loafers following that 
motherly looking old lady?” 

Clerk (confidentially): “That’s the con- 
stable and a lot of deputies he’s sworn 
in to help enforce the law. That old 
woman they are watching bought a pound 
of sugar, some raisins and a yeast cake, 
and yesterday she bought five pounds of 
corn meal.” Agr —Judge. 

Mr. Flatbush: “So you heard me speak 
at the dinner last night?” 

Mrs. Flatbush: “Yes; I was up in the 

allery.” 

“What did you think of my speech?” 

“Oh, it reminded me ever so much of 
the time you were courting me, Henry.” 

“Really? How so?” 

“Why, I thought you never would come 
to the point!” —Yonkers Statesman. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“It is becoming more expensive every 
day to run an automobile.” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Chuggins. “Some 
of us motorists won’t be able to keep 
going unless the government comes to 
the rescue the same as they did for the 
railroads.” —Washington Star. 
ee 


Helter: “Jones feels discouraged about 
his boy.” 

Skelter: “Why so?” 

Helter: “He says, judging from what 
his chums say, he is the father of the 
only child on earth who doesn’t get 100 
per cent in everything at school.” 

—Judge. 


“Know anything about an automobile?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Just the man I want. Tell me what 
you think might be the matter with my 
car. The experts that have come along 
have all guessed wrong, and I thought 
perhaps you might be able to guess 
right.” —Detroit Free Press. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who under- 
stands cabling and handling of documents 
to England and the Continent; references 
required, Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—A CAPABLE FEED SALESMAN 
familiar with Wisconsin or Michigan ter- 
ritory; an excellent opportunity for the 
right man; this is a new company and can 
make attractive proposition to one who 
can produce results. Address 3691, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A LIVE WIRE SALESMAN FOR 
the state of Maine, by eastern mill mak- 
ing high-grade hard spring and soft win- 
ter wheat flours; a good chance for a 
“Worker”; give references and ful! par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address B. J. W., 
3704, care Northwestern Miller, 
apolis. 


Minne- 





WANTED, MILL MANAGER 


Man who can take charge of 
500-bbl] mill and show good re- 
sults; mill has always been suc- 
cessful, located in middle west 
and offers splendid opportunity 
to right man. Address 3708, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 





WANTED—A MAN WITH EXECUTIVE 
ability with thorough knowledge of flour 
and feed and ability to organize a sales 
force as mill agents; we are not millers 
but large wholesalers and mill representa- 
tives; a very attractive proposition for the 
right man. Address the National Grain 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
City. 


EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST WANTED 
to take charge of our new, perfectly 
equipped mill laboratory; complete analy- 
sis of flours and feeds and baking tests 
made; accuracy and honesty in work is 
essential; nothing but first-class chemist 
and one accustomed to routine work of 
chemical laboratory will be considered. 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





TRAFFIC MAN WITH 10 YEARS’ PRAC- 
tical railroad experience and two years as 
industrial traffic manager flour mill, avail- 
able; desire interview with interested 
party. Address 8710, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN FA- 
vorably acquainted with jobbing and large 
bakery trade would like position in Indi- 
ana, Ohio or western Pennsylvania; at lib- 
erty Nov. 15. Address 3657, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with the car buying trade 
throughout New England, wishes to con- 
nect with a northwestern or southwestern 
mill making quality flour. Address 3702, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbis, or second in larger; am 46 years of 
age and married; fair millwright; have 
own tools; will guarantee results; am head 
miller in 300-bb] mill at present, but wish 
to change. Address 3672, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





POSITION AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL 
from 400 to 1,000 bbls capacity; have 14 
years’ experience in small and large mills 
and am not afraid of work; age 28; state 
particulars in first letter; can give good 
references. Address F. J. W., 3705, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
by young married man of lifetime experi- 
ence in mills to 400 bbls, grinding both 
hard and soft wheats; best references and 
reason for change; state capacity and sal- 
ary first letter; could come at once. Ad- 
dress 3703, Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SALES MANAGER—YOUNG MAN POS- 
sessing in a high degree all necessary re- 
quirements for filling position of sales 
manager offers his services to good mill; 
would consider assistant’s position if 
chance for advancement is good; full par- 
ticulars upon request. Address 3706, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDING MILLWRIGHT OR 
plant engineer; experienced with all makes 
of leading mill machinery and construc- 
tion; “practical experience in electrical 
equipments; have been employed by large 
western firm the past six years in the 
above capacity; satisfactory reference fur- 
nished. Address 3688, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER-SUPERIN- 
tendent wants connection with good con- 
cern; mill must be modern or willing to 
make it modern; prefer Montana, Idaho 
or anywhere else where there is demand 
for good results; please mention salary 
and full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress “‘Competent,” 3676, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





A MILL SUPERINTENDENT, FULLY COM- 
petent to take charge of a 1,000- to 5,000- 
bbl plant, is desirous of making a change 
of location; has had both hard and soft 
wheat experience and can guarantee re- 
sults; present operations hampered by lack 
of capital; wants permanent location with 
progressive firm, Address 3711,. care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER OF 5600-BBL MILL BY EX- 
perienced railroad and mill man; under- 
stand fully traffic, rates, milling-in-transit, 
claims and transportation matters, also 
cost accounting and bookkeeping, with a 
general knowledge of the manufacturing 
end; details past experience furnished to 
those interested; prefer Northwest. Ad- 
dress 3663, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS SALES MANAGER WITH SMALL MILL 
or assistant sales manager of larger mill, 
by young man, 30, married, family, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota graduate; five years’ 
experience handling flour sales in office, 
three months selling flour on road; now 
acting sales manager 3,000-bbl] mill; am 
producing results with present connection, 
and can furnish excellent references; best 
of reasons for desiring change. Address 
3712, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


‘November 3, 1929 


FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100- 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; pr, 
owners retiring account poor health 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co, 
Basin, Wyo. 





Jc 


FOR SALE—A LARGE THRER- 
story mill building in city of 6,599 
inhabitants; center of prosperous 
farming and stock country; four 
lines of railroad; cheap electric 
power; excellent location for flour 
mill, Address P. O. Box 631, Rapid 
City, 8 D. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


175-bbl mill in excellent condi- 
tion, ironclad frame building 
with 30,000-bu elevator in con- 
nection. Mill is well equipped, 
has good local trade as well as 
established 
Plenty of wagon wheat for mill- 


outside business. 
ing; good town with schools and 
churches, This is a good mill 
and a well established business, 
the only reason the owners have 
for selling being that they plan 
to go into milling in a larger 
way. Will make attractive price 
Address 692, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


for quick sale, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—WE HAVE A BIG LIST OF 
two-pair-high feed mills, attrition and 
screenings mills. We are in the market 
for centrifugal reels, feed packers, small 
size milling separators, and 4 to 10 h-p 
upright boilers. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
70 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims, 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ Nationa! 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED—HIGH-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man who is energetic, ambitious and has 
Personal acquaintance with buyers in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and southern 
Ohio; to right man Kansas hard winter 
wheat mill producing quality flour will 
give salary, expenses and liberal bonus, 
Write full information, giving references, 
first letter. Address 698, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


HIGH-CLASS TRAVELLING SALESMAN 
wants a position, territory northern IIli- 
nois, Michigan or Indiana, headquarters 
Chicago; knows baking business, wide ac- 
quaintance with bakers, knows flour thor- 
oughly, organization work and am sales- 
man as well as executive; excellent refer- 
ences, including Chicago manager The 
Northwestern Miller; married, good habits, 
Address Chicago Salesman, care The 
Northwestern Miller, Temple Building, 
Chicago. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE, TRADE OR RENT, 50 
bbis capacity; plant in good condition. If 
interested, address Farmers Friend Mill- 
ing Co., Temvik, N. D. 


FOR SALE—MODERN, WELL EQUIPPED, 
thoroughly constructed flour blending 
plant located in Chicago; building espe- 
cially equipped for blending, conditioning 
and storing flour of every grade; railr 
and water facilities; correspondence con- 
fidential. Address “Blending Plant,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Temple Building, 
Chicago. 





Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 
Contains some unusual bargains in 
MOTORS—ENGINES 
Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
Power Plant and Milling Equipmen‘ 

Send for your copy— 


ZELNICKER ST.LOUIS 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED FOR NEW ENGLAND TERRI- 
tory on commission basis, good rye and 
corn account, also soft winter; prefer New 
York state; best of references. Address 
3701, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


Life ex guarantee 


ma” 


ence my 


eign $6.75. 


Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books ‘Book of Receipts 
illing Lessons” 75¢ each ; ‘Book of Formulas” Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; 
CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, 


.50. Revised 2nd edition the 
Book on Milling, price $6.50, for 




















